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Q. HORATII FLacci 


C ARMIN UM 


LIBER TERTIUS. 

CaRMREN IV. Ad CALLIO PEN. 3 

FAESCENDE cœlo, & dic age tibia a 
Regina longum Calliope melos; 


Seu voce nunc mavis acutà; 


Seu fidibus, citharàve Phcebi, 


Audis? 


— — 


Strophes ſhew the Happineſs of them, who live in a conſtant 
Submiſſion to the Gods, and the ten laſt propoſe the rigo- 
rous Chaſtiſement of thoſe, who violate that Submiſſion. 
Some modern Critics, who have found ſo much Wandering 
in our Author, are ſurprized that they do not ſee one irre- 
gular Strophe in a Poem of this Length; the Poet hath ani- 


mated the whole with ſo much Art and Judgement, as to add 


Strength to the Reader's Attention in proportion as he ad- 
vances. 5 5 3 
Two Places in the Ode will direct us very nearly to fix 
the Date of it. Horace mentions the Fall of a Tree by 
which he was in Danger of being killed ; an Accident, that 
happened in 733. He adds, in the thirty-ninth Verſe, that 
Auguſtus, fatigued with Conqueſt, repoſed himſelf in the 
Cave of the Muſes ; but from 733 there is not any Year to 
which this may be juſtly applied until 744, when Auguſtus, 
having ended the Wars of the Roman Empire, ſhut the 
Temple of Janus the third and laſt Time. Sax. 
Verſ 1. Deſcende clo.] Horace rather goes to ſearch ns 


This Ode is wholly conſecrated to Piety. The ten firſt 


THE, THIRD. 


B O 0 * 


OF THE. 
ODES of HO RACE. 


29 


oni IV. 75 Cartrove, 


ſcend from Heaven, and in a lengthen'd Warte 
FR of melodious Sounds, the Song maintain, 


| Or on the Voice high rais'd, the breathing Flute, 
The Lyre of golden Tone, or ſweet Phoebean Lute. 
| Hark! 
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bis Muſe i in Heaven, than on Parnaſſus, becauſe it is a Sub- 
je& of Piety, for which he invokes her Aſſiſtance. He muſt 
celebrate the Praiſes of Auguſtus and Jupiter, and the Queen 
of the Muſes can alone inſpire him -upon ſuch a Theme. 


Calliope i is here called Queen of the Muſes, becauſe ſhe, + 


was their eldeſt Siſter ; from whence ſhe particularly pre- 
— over heroic Poetry, and was always an "AY of 
n AN. 
2. * meles,) This is the longeſt Ode in Horace. 
Mr. Sanadon thinks, that a Poet at the l of a Po 
is little anxious for the Length of it, therefore longus 
meli, in his Opinion, muſt be 42 of a Poem, which 
ſhall live to Po terity, ooo he annum MAY Ae. 
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4 Q. Horarn FLAC Carminum Lib. 8 


Auditis ? an me Judit amabilis 8 


Inſania? audire, & videor pios 


Errare per lucos, amoenz 
Quos & aquæ ſubeunt, & auræ. 
Me fabuloſæ Vulture in Appulo, | 
Altricis extra limen Apuliz, =. * 10 
Ludo, fatigatumque ſomno, 5 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere; mirum quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque celſæ nidum Acherontiæ, 1 
Saltuſque Bantinos, & arvum 15 
Pingue tenent humilis Ferent i;: 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem & urſis ; ut premerer ſacrã 
Lauroque, collatique myrto, 
Non ſinè Dis animoſus infans. . 
Veſter, 


— — 


5. Audiitis.] The Poet has no ſooner performed his Invo- 
cation, but he fancies himſelf in the hallowed Groves of the 
Muſes ; his Imagination is filled with rural Images, Woods, 
Mountains, Rivulets, and Zephyrs. He hears the Song 
which he demanded, and imagines that all the World hears 
it as well as he. If Poetry be a Folly, it is confeſſedly the 
moſt pleaſing of all Follies, and infinitely more eligible 
than the cold, phlegmatic Wiſdom of Philoſophy. Sax. 

9. Me fabulaſ.] Horace endeavours to perſuade his 
Friends, by the Miracles, which the Muſes performed in his 
Favour when he was a Boy, that all this agreeable Proſpect 
is real. He begins therefore to number the Benefits for 
which he was indebted to them, and thus inſenſibly proceeds 


to ſpeak of the Pardon, which he had received by their 
| Means. He propoſes himſelf as the firſt Example of their 
Protection, from whence he riſes to their Affection and Care 


for Auguſtus, | 8 | Dac. San. 
10. Apuliæ.] All the Syllables in Apulia are ſhort. The 
| | Poets, 


Od. 4. Tux Ops or Hon. 6 

Hark ! the celeſtial Voice I raptur'd hear! 

Or does a pleaſing Frenzy charm my Ear? 

Through hallow'd. Groves I ſtray, where . 
beneath 

From lucid Fountains A and ame bag 
breathe. 10 


F atigu'd with Sleep, and — Toil of Play, 
When on a Mountain's Brow reclin'd I lay 
Near to my natal Soil, around my Head 

The fabled woodland Doves a verdant Folluge you ad; 


Matter, be ſure, of Wonder moſt profound 

To all the gazing Habitants around, 

Who dwell in Acherontia's airy Glades, | 
Amid the Bantian Woods, or tow Ferentum's Meads, 


By Snakes of Poiſon black, and Beaſts of Prey, 
That thus, in dewy Sleep, unharm'd 1 lay; 
Laurels and Myrtle were around me pil'd, 
Not without e 3 an n animated Child. 4 
5 ene "Your 
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Poets, therefore, in doch a Number, having a Right to 
lengthen one, . — upon the ſecond. S When it was 
neceſlary to make the firſt Syllable long, the Letter P was 
doubled, as in the Verſe preceding. SAN, 

11. Fatig atumgue ſomno.] The Tranſlation hath been, 
perhaps, — bold in following the Original in an Expreſ- 
ſion, which requires ſome Explanation to make it intelligible. 
Fatigued with Sleep muſt mean | with an Inclination to ſleep. 

Horace hath taken it from Homer, and we bnd ug gn 
Inſtance of it in Tibullus,  _ 


lla neos ſomno laſſos patefecit welds! 


14. Celſz nidum 3 Horace calls Acherontia a 
| Neſt, 


Enjoyment of Tmmortal 


6 Q. Hon ATI FLacer Carmitum Lib. z. 


Veſter, Camcoenz, veſter in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos ; ſeu mihi frigidum 
Preneſte, ſeu Tibur ſupinum, 
Seu liquidz placuere Baiz. 


Veſtris amicum fontibus, & choris, 8 


Non me Philippis verſa acies retro, 
Devota non extinxit arbos, 
Nec Sicula Palinurus undd. 
Utcunque mecum vos eritis, libens : 
Inſanientem navita Boſporum. . 30 
Tentabo, & arentes arenas 
Litoris Aſſyrii viator: ; | 
| Viſam 
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Neſt, becauſe it was ſituated u a 1 2RS F on the Frontiers 
of Lucania. Cicero ſays of Ulyſſes, ſo powerful is the 
Love of our 2 that this wiſeſt of the Greeks pre- 
ferred his Ithaca, fixed, like a Neſt, upon Rocks, 7 the 
it; 5 r 2 48 Nonne KC. 

21. Veſter, Camane.] Afeer a Beginning full of Fire, and 


Enthuſiaſm, the Poet inſtantly grows calm, and recounts a 


little Adventure of his Chil He then raiſes himſelf . 
with a Rapidity of Flight, and tranſports us with him to 
the Sabine Hills, to Preeneſte, to Tibur, and Bajz, To 
this Flight ſucceeds a proper Repoſe. We are conducted 


into the Cave of the Muſes, where we find Auguſtus ſur- 


rounded by the Goddeſſes, and hear the wiſe Leſſons given 
to that Prince. But immediately a Scene of leſs Tranquillity 
demands our Attention. The Earth is overturned by the 


Rebellion of the Giants; the Heavens are in Flames, and 


the Gods appear in Arms for the mp wand ef +; om SAN. 
26. Non me Philippis.] The Poet here collects three Facts, 


to ſhew that the Gods particularly watched over his Preſer- 
vation. Fe fled from the Battle of Philippi in 712; He 


| eſcaped being killed by the Fall of a Tree 734; and He 
| 1 1 Was 


Od. 4. Tux Opzs or Hoxacz. 
Yours, I am ever yours, harmonious Nine, 
Whether I joy in Tibur's Vale ſupine ; | 3 
Whether I climb the Sabine Mountain's Height, 

Or in Preneſte's Gowns eee 


Nor Tree devoted, nor tempeſtuous 1 
Nor flying Hoſts, that ſwept Philipprs Plain 


In fearful Rout, your filial Bard deſtroy d, 
While in your Springs divine, and choral parts he] je. 


1h «MN; 
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When by the Mufe's faithful Guidaice led, 

Or Lybia's thirſty Sands I Il fearleſs tread, 

Or climb the venturous Bark, and launch from Shore, 
Though Boſphorus arous'd with madding Horrors roar, 


Ad. — _ 
4 —_ 
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was preſerved from Shi ck, probably in the Year 16, 
| — 4 went aboard Wer 5 ably in to paſs — 
into Sicily 97 Pompey. He never mentions any Dange 
of Shipwreck to which he had been ex expoſed i in his Return 
from Philippi, as Acron and ſome Commentators have 
imagined, who ſuppoſe him wandering, with a tedious 
uncertain Voyage, through the Sicilian Seas, inſtead of going 
directly to Brunduſium. Beſides, ſuch a Voyage muſt have 
been as dangerous as tedious ; thoſe Seas being covered with 
the Fleets of Pompey and Domitius, to whom he was at 
that Time an Enemy, by his accepting an Amneſty Hom 
OQavins. © San. 


32. Litoris Afrii.] Aſſyria, ly ſ eaking, is an in- 
land Country, 29 diſtan 4 q Properin es z it 5 therefore 
by the Poet uſed for Syria, uebi extends itſelf along the 
Shore as far as * Such Liberties are uſual to the 

Poets, fg 1 Dae. Say. 
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88 Q. Hon Ar FLacci Carmmom Lib. 3. 
Viſam Britannos hoſpitibus feros /. 
Et lætum equino.ſanguine Concanum : _ , 1 
Viſam pharetratos Gelonos . 33 
Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem. 1 
Vos Cæſarem altum, militia ſimul 
Feſſas cohortes reddidit oppidis, 
Finire quærentem labores, A 
Pierio recreatis antroo 40 
TY 1. 82 TY Vos 


at. 


33. Hoſpitibus feros.] Upon the Authority of the Scholiaſt 
Acron, the Commentators believe that the Britons ſacrificed 
Strangers to the Gods; and Torrentius tells us, that in his 
Time they were rather malevolent than cruel to Foreigners, 
but that ſuch a Diſpoſition muſt be expected in a Pegple 
ſeparated from the whole World. 33 

© Mr. Baxter very dexterouſly applies theſe human Sacri- 
fices to the Iriſh, of whom the Character he tells us is 
better to be underſtood, and gives this excellent Reaſon for 


em! 


his Deciſion ; that St. Jerome (about three hundred Years - 


after this Ode was written) ſaw two Iriſhmen devouring an 
human Carcaſs in Gaul. Hoc de Hibernis magis intelligendum. 
Sanctus Hieronymus ſcribit ſe duos Scotos bh. e. Hibernos) in 
Gallia vidiſſe humano cadavere weſcentes. 

Such natianal Reflexions of Cruelty, Stupidity and Vice, 
are uſually as weak, as they are.unjuſt. In the preſent In- 
ſtance, it were more honourahle to human Nature to deny 
the Fact of human Sacrifices in general, which, perhaps, 
might be well ſupported, than to throw the Reproach and 
Infamy of them, upon Nations whom we hate, only becauſe 


we have injured them, or deſpiſe for that very Wretched- 


neſs to which our Oppreſſions have reduced. them. 

36 Ceythicum amnem.) The Commentators here under- 
ſtand the Tanais, but the Poet ſeems rather to ſpeak of the 
Caſpian Sea, which is alſo called Scythicus fiuus. The Latins, 
in Imitation of the Greeks, make uſe of the Word Amnis 


inſtead of Mare, | pn 
37. Les Cæſarem.] Horace opens here the real Defign af 


the Ode After having thanked the Muſes for their Care 


of his Preſervation, and declared his entire Confidence in 
them, he ſhews that their Counſels inſpired Auguſtus with 
the Lenity by which he pardoned his Enemies, while that 
Prince appears the ſecpnd Inftance of their protecting 


Power. *' Pac. 


2 


Od. 4. Tur Ops or Horacs.. 9 
Nor Britons, of inhoſpitable Strain, 
Nor quiver'd Scythians, nor the Caſpian Main, 
Nor he, who joyous quaffs the thirfty Bowl, . 

Streaming with oe Blood, — Make: 1 N 

leſs Soul. d, 


When Ceſar; by „r in At mird, if 
Chearful diſbands his Troops, of Conqueſt tir'd; 
And yields to willing Peace his Jaurel'd Spoils, | 
_ the Pierian RO charm W * ane 5 
- Graefoud 


— Mr. Dacier and PN in a Oppoſition to all 
the, Commentators, agree that this Epithet is here uſed for 
Alumnus, that it refers to Almæ in the forty-ſecond Line, 
and that they are both derived from the Verb alere. Mr. 
Dacier thinks it muſt have been more glorious, and more 

| Re be Augaling, to be called, as it were the Child of 
| uſes, than'to have been honoured with any Title 0 
Te human Greatneſs ; and although he acknowled 
175 Virgil Lo, ven this Epithet to Ac and Apo 
yet, he at it is neither awful nor majeſtic Aral 
38. Fe figs. cohortes reddidit oppidbs. ] It is a noble Encomium 
of K ius, that he was fatigued with Conqueſt, which he 
was always willing to end by an honourable Peace. 18 
having happily terminated the Thracian 71 in 743, Augu 
tus pat Joo. to Rome in the Beginni the Year follow. | 
ing, with Tiberius and Drofus*; wh * reduced the One 
-mans, the Dacians, and other Nations bordering 
Danube. The Empire being thus at Peace, Pe Ag exe 
cuted a 8 of the Senate to ſhut the Temple of Janus. 
This naturally ſapp ſes the” diſbanding of his el of 
which Horace ſpea San. 

Neduidit. This Reading appears in 3 large number of 
excellent Manuſcripts ; melior emnino lectio oft, quam neque 
8 neque deteriarer codices exbibent. Tacitus expreſſes 

imſelf in the ſame manner; Prætori cohortes Penatibus ſuis 
 reddantur . . . . Reddita civitatibus Gallorum auxilia, Abdi 
dit might be better a plied to C Chwards, who not daring to 
0 5 in the Field, 423 themſelves up in their Cities. 

n Expreſſion thus ambiguous is vicious, and unworthy of 

Horace. BENr. San. 

140. Pleria recreatis antro.] This Cave, conſecrated to the 

| Muſes, 


4 
4 


many of his 
received Meſſala into his Friendſhip, made him Lieutenant 


ro Q. Hon Ar FLacei Carminu Lib. E | 
Vos lene conſilium & datis, & dato | 


Gaudetis alite. ——— 


Tm, immanemque turmam 
Fulmine ſuſtulerit caduco, 1 inne 
Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 45 
Ventoſum, & umbras, regnaque triſtia, "Op 
Divoſque, mortaleſque turbas _ 1 
Imperio regit unus æquo- hlt þ 
Magnum illa terrorem intulerat — r 
Fidens juventus horrida Os - 50 
Fratreſque tendentes opaco - 
Pelion impoſuiſſe e, 43 
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Muſes, poetcally ai to us the Study of the Sciences 


which poliſh and refine the Undiriandine. Auguſtus h 


Jo great a Paſſion for Letters, that he always propoſed ſome | 


Queſtions of Erudition to the Learned whom he invited to 
his Table. Suetonius hath preſerved a Fragment of a Let- 
ter which he wrote to Tiberius. Yah, Jucundiffime Tiberi, : 
rem feliciter gere, it nai Tai Mara reaTnyw. Farewel, 


my dear Tiberius, and may you be ever ſucceſsful in 740 
ing for me, and for the Muſes. AC 


41. Vos lene confilium. ] It is rare, fays Mr. Dacier, to find 
a cruel or vindictive Tem __ among the ares of the Mu- 
ſes. Education ſoftens the Heart, and inſpires the Senti- 


ments of Moderation and Lenity. Auguſtus had given 


many Proofs of ſuch a Terget He pardoned 8 


Gallus, convicted of having attempted his Life. 


three Days _— the EdiCt of Proſcription, and preſerved 
nemies from the Fury of his Collegues. He 


to Agrippa in the War of Sicily, and afterwards Conſul. 
He not only honoured Julius Antonius, the, Son of the 
Triumvir, with the Prætorſhip and Conſulſhip, but mar- 


ried him to Marcella, one of the Daughters 5 his Siſter 
Octavia. It was worthy, ſays Velleius Paterculus, both of 


the Fortune and Clemency of Cæſar, that not one of all 
thoſe who took up Arms againſt him, were ever put to 
Death by him, or by his Command. Sax. 


Od. 4. Tur Obes or Horacez 11 
Gracious from you the lenient Councils flow, 
Which bid the Hero ſpare his proftrate Foe; 
For Cæſar rules like Jove, whoſe equal Sway — 
The ponderous Maſs of Earth, and ſtormy Seas obey. 
O'er Gods and Mortals, o'er the dreary Plains, 
And ſhadowy Ghoſts, ſupremely juſt he reigns, 
But, dreadful in his Wrath, to Hell purſued, 
With falling Thunders dire, the fierce Titanian Brood, 
Whoſe horrid Youth, elate with impious Pride, 
Unnumber'd, on their ſinewy Force relied ; 
Mountain on Mountain pil'd they rais'd in Air, 
And ſhook the Throne of Jove, and bad the Thun- 
derer fear, ; 
But 


I 1 4 
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42. Scimmt ut impios.] There is not perhaps a more re- 
markable Inſtance than this, of that want of Connection 
peculiar to Lyric Poetry. * e 

It might have appeared too bold to have regularly and 
openly equalled Auguſtus to the Sovereign of the Gods in 
the higheſt Act of his Power; the Poet therefore only di- 
rects * Reader, or rather obliges him to make the Com- 
pariſon, and to acknowledge that the Clemency of Cæſar 
does not proceed from his Weakneſs to puniſh. The Com- 
mentators diſagree in explaining the Paſlage, and, in gene- 
ral, ſeem very little ble of the Spirit and Beauty of the 

Tranſition, __ | EH | 

4156. Et unbras.] Dr. Bentley, with no unhappy Conjec- 
22 vn org inſtead of ww is —— in 
mort turbas ; or, perhaps, er may prefer Dr. 
Wade Alteration 3 2 imbres. TK 1 
48. Inerio regit unu fu. The Heathen Theology 
taught, that there were three Gods equal in Dignity, who 
had each their appointed Demaine, over which they reign- 
ed with ſovereign Authority; that this Diviſion was deter- 
mined by Lot; that the great Empire of the Seas was gi- 
ven to Neptune; the Dominion of all the infernal World 
to Pluto, and the vaſt Extent of Heaven and Earth to Ju- 

1 piter. 
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12 Q. HoxATIT FL Acer CaRuNH uu, Lib. 3. 
Sed quid Typhœus, & validus Mimas, 
Aut quid minaci Porphyrion ſtatu, 
Quid Rhcetus, evulſiſque truncis 38 
__» Enceladus jaculator audax, Og 
Contra ſonantem Palladis * ol 
Poſfent ruentes? Hine avidus ſtetit 

Vulcanus; hinc Matrona Juno, & 

Nunquam humeris poſiturus arcum, 60 
Qui rore puro Caſtaliæ lavit 172 
Crines ſolutos, qui Lyciæ tenet ä 

Dumeta, natalemque ſylvam, 

Delius & Patareus Apollo. 


Vis 


81 
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iter. But Horace refutes this abſurd Dieiuiey, and ac- 
cnowledges one ſupreme Dei iy, to whom Earch and Sea, 
Heaven and Hell, Gods and Me 
It were to be wiſhed, that Mr. Dacier — as well de- 
fend the Poet in his Deſcription of this ſovereign Deity, 
whom he repreſents ſo deeply terrified by the Giants, and 
needing the Aſſiſtance of the other Gods to ſupport his Om- 
niporence. How very different is the Image of the N 
Being in Milton's Battle ef the Angels ? Z | 


Mar ſeem'd a civil Game 
To this Uproar ; horrid Confuſion heap'd 

Upon Confuſion roſe ; and now all Heaven 
Had gone to Wreck, with Ruin overſpread, 
Had not tn Almighty Father, where he ſits 
Shrin'd in his Sanctuary of Heaven ſecure, 
Conſulting on the Sum of Things, foreſeen 
This Tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. 


9. Matrona Juno. ] The Roman or Matrona Juno i is here 
introduced by the Poet ſupporting the Empire of Heaven, in 
Compliment to her, as Patroneſs and 12 of his 
Country. In ancient Gems and Marbles ſhe is always re- 

reſented in a modeſt Dreſs, as the Juno Regina, and Juno 
1 in a magnificent. She is cove — with a long 


Robe, like that of the Roman Matrons, who held it Foes. 
| * 


n are ſubject 1 


Qd. 4. Tur Oors or HoRace, 13 


But what could Mimas, of enormous Might, 
Typhœus or Porphyrion's threatening Height, ; 
Or bold Enceladus fierce-darting far 


The Trunks of Trees uptorn, dire Archer of the War, 


To ſage Minerva's claſhing Shield oppoſe 
% Although with headlong Rage inſpir'd they roſe? | 
While Vulcan here in Flames devour'd his Way, 


There Matron Juno ſtood, and there the God of Day, 


_ Refſolv'd, till he had quell'd thaſpiring F oe, 
Never to lay aſide th' unerring Bow; | 
Who the pure Dews of fair Caſtalia loves, 


There bathes his flowing Hair, and haunts his natal. 


Groves. 1 
III-counſell'd Force, by its awn native W eight, . 
Feadlong to Ruin falls; with happier Fate 
Wbile the good Gods upraiſe the juſt Deſign, 
But bold, unhallow'd Schemes purſue with Wrath 
wn? PR: pant — 


This 
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dalous to have any Part uncovercd but their Faces. The 


Figures of the Roman Empreſſes were often formed under 
this Character of uno. Mr. Spence's Pohmetis. 
60. Nunguam humeris peſiturus arcum.] Mr. Dacier thinks 
it a ſine Manner of calling Apollo immortal, to ſay that, 


He fhall never lay afide his Qui ver; and Mr. Sanadon tran- 
ſlates it, God of the ſhining Quiver. This Tranſlation hath 


choſen another Manner of explaining the Expreſſion, which 
ſeems more truly to conſtrue the Sentence, and repreſents 


the God in a beautiful Oppoſition of Character between his 


Terrors in War, and his Diverſions in Peace. 
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14 Q. Hon AT FLAC Caxminum Lib. 3. 
Vis conſili expers mole ruit ſul : . 65 
Vim temperatam Di quoque provehunt 
In majùs: idem odere vires 

Omne nefas animo moventes. 

Teſtis mearum centimauus Gyas f 
Sententiarum notus, & integræ 1 bg 
Tentator Orion Dianæ, | 

Virginea domitus ſagittd. 
Injecta monſtris Terra dolet ſuis ; 
Meeretque partus fulmine luridum re 
Miſſos ad Orcum ; nec peredit | 7 5 
Impoſitam” celer ignis Etnam; | 
Incontinentis nec Tityi jecur 
Relinquit ales, nequitiæ additus 
Cuſtos: amatorem trecentæ | 
Pirithoum cohibent catenz. 80 
Mey CARMEN 


_— * — — 


65. Vis conſili expers.) This moral Strophe is happily intro- 
duced after the bold, animated Deſcription of the laſt Lines. 
It recalls the Reader to the general Deſign of the Ode, 
which he might have loſt ſight of in ſo long a Poem. San. 

67. Odere wires.) Vires is here uſed for homines wiribus 
præſiantes; a manner of Expreſſion too hardy for a Tran- 
ſlation. In the ninth Ode of the fourth Book we ſhall find 
another Inſtance of this Kind; E, animms tibi, Conſul nox 
unius anni, which Torrentius, Mr. Dacier, and Mr. Le 
Fevre, condemn as too bold, even for Lyric Poetry. Dr. 
Bentley, for the Honour of Horace, cajus Honos nobis eſt 
cordi, hath amaſſed a number of Quotations, in which the 
. Mind is repreſented as a Perſon. Animus Rex, Carnifex, 
Prefcriptor, Speculator, Cenſor, Rector, Dominus, c. Since 
Mr. Dacier did not diſapprove of the firſt of theſe Expreſ- 
ſions, he ought not to have condemned the ſecond. 


Od. 4. Taz Obxs or Horace. 19 
This Truth ſhall hundred-handed Gyas prove, 
And warm Orion, who with impious Love 
Tempting the Goddeſs of the Sylvan Scene, 

Was by her Views Darts, gigantic Victim] ſlain. 


On her own Monſters hurd with hideous Weight, 

Fond Mother Earth deplores her Offspring's F ate, 
By Thunders dire to livid Orcus doom'd, 5 
Nor Fire can force its Way through Etna unconſum'd, 5 


Buch are the Pains to lawleſs Luſt decreed ; | 
On Tityos' growing Liver Vulturs feed 

Wich Rage ungorg'd, while Pluto ſtern detains © 
n. Rival bound in thrice an hundred Chains. 


„ 


er Jorg = _ N 1 Nequitia may _—_ tops: 


HAY LUKE fone modum turm. 
Alt length put an End to this infamous Life. 
The Poet uſes additu for adfixus, and cuſtos — . 
Auaiius Tityo cuftas propter neguitia x. SaN. 
79. Amatorem trecentæ Pirithoum.) The Word Amatorem 
Rt the whole Beauty of this Strophe, and contains the 
| whine Story of e | Dac. 
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| Carmen V. AvcusrTt LAupEs. 
OELO tonantem credidimus Jovem 
A Regnare : præſens Divus habebitur 
Auguſtus, adjectis Britannis . 94-22 
Imperio, gravibuſque Perſis. 133 
; : es of RR Mileſne 
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When our Poet ſpeaks in ſuch pompous Terms of the 
Reduction of Britain and Parthia, it is | 1 no means the 
Language of Flattery. To diſarm his Enemies without 
attacking them, is to be more an Hero, than the Conque- 
ror, who ſpreads Carnage and Deſolation round him. 
Theſe two Victories of Auguſtus are joined together by the 
Poet, for their Reſemblance in Kind, although there were 
ſix or ſeven Years between them. But he only mentions 
the Conqueſt of Britain, and dwells particularly upon the 
Reduction of Parthia, for the Joy that it occaſioned through 
the whole Roman People, who now ſaw themſelves re- 
venged for the ſhameful Defeat of Crafſus, the Diſhonour 
of which had continued three and thirty Years. 2 

Auguſtus returned to Rome from his Eaſtern Expedition 


in October 735, when probably this Ode was written. San. 


Verſ. 1. Calo tonantem.] The Beauty of this Compariſon 
conſiſts in raiſing the Character of Auguſtus without leſſen- 
ing that of Jupiter. When the Poet ſays credidimus in 
ſpeaking of Jupiter, and habebitur in ſpeaking of Auguſtus, 
his Expreſſion is perfectly exact. The firſt was an ancient 


' Deity, the other ſhall be worſhipped as a God by future 


Ages. Mr. Sanadon thinks that præſens does not fignify 
preſent or wifible, but favourable or propitious, and that it is 
not put in Oppoſition to c&/o, but tonantem. We find præ- 
ſentes Dives in Virgil, and ræſentia Numina in Horace. 
Habebitur.) The great Difficulty of this Paſſage conſiſts 
in the Time habebitur ; for it is certain that the Romans 


Bad paid divine Honours to Auguſtus before his Voyage 
3 to 


Op V. Tue Prarsts or AUGUSTUS. 


READ Jove in Thunder ſpeaks his juſt Domain; 

On Earth a preſent God ſhall Cæſar reign, 
Since World-divided. Britain owns his Sway, 

And Parthia's haughty Sons his high Beheſts obey. 


O 


to Britain. Whence is it then that Horace ſays, He ſhall 
be worſhipped as a God after having ſubdued the Parthians 
and Britons ? „ 

Auguſtus would not permit any Temples to be raiſed to 
him in Rome, nor even in the Provinces, but upon Condi- 
tion, that Rome ſhould ſhare thoſe Honours with him. 
In nulla provincia niſi communi ſui Romeque nomine templa re- 
cepit. Sorrow. This is confirmed by an ancient Medal, 
ſtruck by the Cities of Afia. On one Side is the Head of 
Auguſtus ; on the other a Temple with this Inſcription upon 
the Frontiſpiece, ROMA & AVG. Horace therefore 
ſeems to allude to this Modeſty of the Emperor, as if he 
had ſaid; Auguſtus will not yet allow us to acknowledge 
Him a God in Rome, but, ſince he hath added the Par- 
thians and Britons to his Empire, it ſhall be no longer in 
hie Power to hinder us. His Divinity ſhall be univerſally 
confeſſed. Temples ſhall be raiſed to Him in Rome as in 
the Provinces, and the Roman People ſhall ſoon pay thoſe. 
divine Honours in public, which they now render to him 


in private. | | | Dac. 
3. Adjeftis Britannis.] We have already ſpoken in the 
ninth Ode of the ſecond Book of the ition of Au- 


2 againſt the Parthians. Strabo informs us, that the 
inces of Britain gained his Friendſhi . their Embaſſies 
and Submiſſions. They carried their Preſents into che Ca- 
pitol, and made the Roman People Maſters of their whole 
Iſland. Thus, although the Romans never trjumphed for 
the Conqueſt of Britain, yet Auguſtus was cunſidered as 
having ſubdued it, 
: Vol. II. C 


18 Q. HoraTn FLacci Ca RMIx un. Lib. 8 
| Mileſne Craſſi conjuge barbara LM | 5 
Turpis maritus vixit? & hoſtium | Verve 
(Proh Patria, inverſique mores !) 
Conſenuit ſocerorum in armis | 
Sub rege Medo, Marſus, & Appulus, 
Anciliorum, nominis & toge | Se: | 
Oblitus, æternæque Veſtæe, LOS 
Incolumi Jove, & uthe Roma; 


32 yy „ — 
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F. Mileſne Craſt.] The Poet paints the Defeat of Craſſus, 
and the Cowardice of the Romans in theſe vivid Colours, 
that he may raiſe the Glory of Auguſtus, who, by ſubduing 
the Parthians, had effaced that Ignominy, which ſo many Vears 
had covered the Roman Name. REL pn Dac. , 
6. Conjuge barbard turpis maritus ] It was a double In- 

amy to a Roman Soldier, to marry a foreign Woman, and 

by ſuch an Alliance to confound the Blood of Rome with 
that of her Enemies. Sequiturgue, '\uefas ! Egyptia Comjug. 
Virg We may remark here was the Phraſe is uncommon, 
Turpis conjuge barbara for maritus barbaræ confugis. Cum is 
to be gnderſtood, ' AF 116375 8, 

7. Patria.] A late Commentator hath taken this Read- 
ing from an ancient Manuſcript, and the Expreſſion is 
more ſtrong as well as more natural than Curia. The Sol- 
diers of Craflus, by yielding to the Parthians, had ſtifled 
in their Hearts the Love of their Country, that moſt power- 
ful Paſſion in a truly Roman Soul. SAN. 

8, Conſenuit ſocerorum in armis.] Since it cannot be proved 
by any Author, that the Soldiers of Craſſus ever carried 

ms in the Parthian Troops, according to the common 
Reading armis, Heinſius, and Faber propoſe a conjectural 
Correction 4rois, which has been teceived by Doctor Bent - 
ley, Mr. Cuningham, and Sanidon. We know, indeed, 
that the Ancients uſually employed their Priſoners, taken 
ig War, in tending their Flocks” br cultivating their Lands. 

0 rd ait 


Od. 5. Tux Ovzs or Horace. 19 
O Name of Country, once how ſacred deem'd! © 

O fad Reverſe of Manners, once eſteem'd | 
While Rome her ancient Majeſty maintain'd, 

And in his Capitol while Jove imperial reign'd, 


Could they to foreign Spouſals meanly yield, 
Whom Craſſus led with Honour to the Field? 
Have they, ta their Barbarian Lords allied, 
Grown old in hoſtile Arms beneath a Tyrant's Pride, 
| Baſely forgetful of the Roman Name, , 
The Heaven-deſcended Shields, the Veſtal Flame, 
That wakes eternal, and the peaceful Gown, . 
Thofe Emblems, which the Fates with boundleſs Em- 


pire- crown? —- . 
When 


8 
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 'Serwiet wtiliter : fine paſcat darus aretgue, Hor. Epiſt. 
_ Kill not the Slave, who 1 forms Profit yield 
Of Strength to guard your Flocks, or plow your Field. 
Yet this negative Authority is not ſufficient to alter the Text, 
in- Oppoſition to all the Manuſcripts, meerly becauſe Hiſto- 

tians do not inform us, that theſe Priſoners fought in the 
Parthian Armies. Perhaps, it were equally difficult to 
prove their Alliance with their Conquerors, and if we do 
not contradict the Poet in this Fact, it ſeems more reaſon- 
able, that they ſhould” be the Soldiers, than continue the 
Slaves of their Fathers-in-Law. . Nor is it eaſy to account 
for the Reproach of living ſub rege Meds, under the Tyranny 
of a Median King, if they were the Slaves of private Per- 


ſons , | | Rs 
1 ; | 1 
Anciliorum, nominis, & þ .] The Poet vates 
; ED 
t 


10. 
the — of the 1 by this very ſtrong 
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20 C, HoraTn FLacer Canyon Lib. 3. 


Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli 
Diſſentientis conditionibus | 
Faedis, & exemplo trahenti 15 
Perniciem veniens in ævum, | 
Si non periret immiſerabilis 
Captiva pubes. Signa ego Punicis 
Affixa delubris, & arma | | | 
. Militibus ſine cade, dixit, 20 
Derepta vidi: vidi ego civium 
Retorta tergo brachia libero, 
Portaſque non clauſas, & arva 
Marte coli populata noſtro. 


that they had forgotten the ſacred Bucklers, the Roman 
Habit and Name, and Veſta's eternal Fire; as if they had 
renounced that divine Protection and univerſal Empire, 
which was promiſed to them by theſe ſacred Pledges. 


13. Hoc caverat mens.) It is probable, that ſome Perſons, 


' Jealous of the Glory af Auguſtus, had made ſome ill- 


natured Compariſon between his Charafter and that of Re- 
gulus, by whoſe Advice the Priſoners had been abandoned, 
as a Puniſhment. of their Cowardice. Horace on the con- 
trary ſhews, that this Prince entered perfectly into the Sen- 
timents of that ancient Roman. After having conſtantly 
refuſed for ſo many Years to redeem the Prifoners ths 
Enſigns by Treaty or Exchange, the Glory of his Arms 
and the Terror af his Name had alone recovered the Ho- 
nour of Rome in ſubduing her Enemies, and reſtoring her 
Citizens. | | | AC, 

17. Si non periret immiſerabilis ] An Exchange of Pri- 
ſaners might be of dangerous Example to Poſterity, The 
Soldiery might rather chuſe to preſerve their Lives, by 


| 3 themſelves Priſoners, than hazard the Loſs of them 


fighting. Dac. 
. We 


Od. 6. Tur Obes or HoxAcz. þ 21 
When Regulus refuſed the Terms of Peace _ - 
Inglorious, He foreſaw the deep Diſgrace, 
Whoſe foul Example ſhould in Ruin end, 
And even to lateſt Times our baffled Arms attend, 


Unleſs the captive Youth in ſervile Chains 


Should fall unpitied. In the Punic Fanes 


Have I not ſeen, the Patriot Captain ctied, 
The Roman Enſigns fix d in monumental Pride? 


I ſaw our Arms reſign d without a Wound 5 
The free-born Sons of Rome in Fetters bound; 


The Gates of Carthage open, and the Plain, | 
Late by our War laid Waſte, with Culture cloth'd 
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We might believe that Horace hath uſed an Iambic Mea- 
ſure in the third Foot of this Line, as'is common with the 
Grecian Poets, but as the Latins did not allow themſelves 
all the Liberties of the Greek Poetry, it ſcems more pro- 
bable, that the laſt Syllable of perirer is made long, as it 
is a Cæſura; nor is it the only Inſtance of this Licence, in 
the Alcaic Verſe, which we find in Horace. SAN. 
© 18, Signa tgo Punicis.) This Change of the Jpeakers is 
| boldly ſoirited, and yet the Tranſition is eafy. Cicero tells 
us, that Regulus refuſed to ſpeak in the Senate, becauſe he 
conſidered himſelf as degr from the Dignity of that 
Houſe. Sententium in /tnatu dicere recuſawit. He refuſed 
to take his Rank among the Senators, or to deliver his 
Opinion in Right of that Rank, yet he might have given 
his Advice to the Senate, and then expected their Determi- 
nation. . | Dac. 

20. Sine cæde] Regulus could not blame the Soldiers for 
being made Priſoners, ſince he was himſelf in the fame 
Condition ; but he reproaches them for having loſt their 
Liberty without attempting to defend themſelves. Foxx. 

21. Civium tergo brachia —_ It was cuſtomary to bind 

a | | 3 | 2 


. zens of Rome, even in the 
themſelves to be bound. 


22 Q. Hoxarn FLAC Carnminum Lib. 3. 


Auro repenſus ſcilicet acrior 225 
Miles redibit ?. fagitio additis 
Damnum : neque amiſſos bolores W 


Lana refert medicata fuco ; wr 
Nec vera virtus, quum ſemel excidit, Fa 
Curat reponi deterioribuus. ENS 30 


Si pugnat extricata denſis E 
Cerva plagis, erit ille fortis, 4 . me c 
Qui perfidis ſe credidit hoſtibus; 
Et Marte Pœnos proteret altero, 


Qui lora reſtrictis lacertis | 3 
. Senſit iners, timuitque mortem. | | N 
4 in L134 Fo | 3-24 . $i 6s +5, IF£3..-. $874 : 
Hic, 


a Priſoner's Arms behind him, of which we find ſeveral 


Inſtances in Homer and Virgil. The Beauty of this Paſ- 


ſage conſiſts in the ſevere and violent Sarcaſm of the Words 


libero tergo and ciwium, as if We were the We fig 
Moment when they ſuffered 


24. Et arva Marte coli fopulate meftro.] At once to raiſe 


the Courage and Indignation of the Romans, Regulus tells 
them, that the Carthaginians were ſo r. 


| he of their 
Weakneſs, that although the War was not finiſhed, they 
lived as if in perfect Peace, and even cultivated thoſe Lands, 
which he himſelf had laid waſte. N Dac. 
27. Negus amiſſus colores.) This Paſſage is really difficult: 
wonder therefore that it has been variouſly explained. 

u 


Vool, when ſtained with a baſer rple, medicata fuco, ne- 


ver can recover its original Brightneſs; and Courage, once 

failing in the Soldier's Breaſt, will never be reſtored. It 

ſcorns, nec carat, to reſume the Place, reponi, of which 
it was diſpoſleſt by Cowardice, deterioribus. 2 


The 


Od. . Tur Ooze or Hoxarei'', 37 
| Ranſom'd, perhaps, with nobler Senſe of Fame 


In ſecond Fight, who felt the Fetters bind 
His Arms enſlav'd ; who tamely hath r eſign'd 
His Sword unſtain'd with Blood; who might have 
died, . OY 
Yet on a faithleſs Foe, with abject Saul, relied i 
: Who 


% 
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The Tranſlator acknowledges he never underſtood this 
very difficule Paſſage, and is obliged to a Gentleman of 
Diſtinction for the preſent Explanation of it. | 


. Perfidis ſe credidit. hoſtibus.) Credidit is oppoſed to NS 

| ul on marks the 4 of the Re Te 
the other the Perfidy of the Carthaginians, The ſame Fi- 
ure of Oppolition is happily employed in the following 

ines between mortem and vitam, pacem and duello, This 

laſt Expreſſion is remarkable, Miſcere pacem duello is to 
make Terms of Peace and Compoſition, even in the Action 

of War, and Sword in Hand. | 


24 Q. Horarn FLacci Caxmmum Lib. 3. 
Hic, unde vitam ſumeret inſcius, ANTS 
Pacem duello miſcuit. O pudor ! 
O magna Carthago, probroſis 
Altior Italiæ ruinis E 2 | 40 
Fertur pudicæ conjugis oſculum, 
Parvoſque natos, ut capitis minor, | 
A ſe removiſſe, & virilem 1 
Torvus humi poſuiſſe vultum 3 OS 
Donec labantes conſilio Patres ; | an 
Firmaret autor nunquam alias dato, AY | 
Interque mcerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exul. 
Atqui ſciebat quæ ſibi barbarus | 
Tortor pararet : non aliter tamen 50 
Dimovit obſtantes propinquos, 
Et populum reditus morantem, 


Quim 


—— — * 


37. Hic, unde vitam ſumeret.] It were a ſevere Invective 
to tell a Soldier, he knew no other Way of preſerving his 
Life, than by aſking Quarter of his Enemy, even when 
he was armed to repulſe or conquer. Doctor Bentley aſ- 
{ures us, that ten Copies read aptiùs inſtead of izſcius; and 
as the Poet, in Purity of Style, could not write Hic after 
erit ille fortis, the Doctor correfts the whole Paſlage thus: 
Timuitque mortem hinc, unde vitam ſumeret aptius, The 
Correction, although received by Mr. Sanadon, ſeems to 
be unneceſſary, and the Alteration of inc is without Au- 
thority. | . | 

42. Capitis minor.) The Conſtruction is minor diminutione, 
vel ratione copitis, and caput ſignifies the whole State or 
Condition of Life. Regulus, by being made a Priſoner, 
not only loſt his Liberty, but his Rights of a Roman Citi- 
zen. He was beſides obliged by Oath to go back to Car- 


thage, from whence he well knew, he ſhould never return, 
and 


Od. 5, Taz Opzs or Horace. 25 
Who for his Safety mix'd poor Terms of Peace 
Even with the Act of War; O foul Diſgrace ! 

O Carthage, now with rival Glories great, 
And on the Ruins rais'd of Rome's dejected State! 


The Hero ſpoke ; and from his wedded Dame, 
And Infant-Children turn'd, oppreſt with Shame 
Of his fallen State; their fond Embrace repell'd, 
And fternly on the Earth his manly Viſage held, 
'Till, by his unexampled Counſel ſway'd, 
Their firm Decree the wavering Senate made; 
Then, while his Friends the Tears of Sorrow ſhed, 
Amidſt the weeping Throng the glorious Exile ſped. 


Nor did he not the cruel Tortures know, 


Vengeful, prepar'd by a Barbarian Foe; 
- Yet, with a Countenance ſerenely gay, 
He turn d afide the Croud, who fondly preſs'd his Stay, 


As 


* 
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and conſequently never have it in his Power to recover thoſe 
two Advantages. For theſe Reaſons, he neither conſidered 
himſelf as a Senator, nor a Citizen ; he refuſed the Em- 
braces of his Wife and Children, to whom he was become 
a Stranger by his Slavery. He thought it, ſays the ancient 
Scholiaſt, unworthy of a Roman Matron to kiſs a Slave. 
The Name of this virtuous Wife was Martia. SAN. 

4. Torwns humi.] Although Regulus, conſidering him- 
Calf as a Slave, would not raiſe his Eyes from the Earth, 
yet he ſhewed an intrepid Fierceneſs in his Look, which 
ſpoke the free-born Spirit of an ancient Roman. Dac. 


26 Q. HokarTiti F Ace lauen Lies. ; 
Quam fi clientum longa negotia, 43 
Dijudicata lite, relinqueret, | RI. os 
Tendens Venafranos in agros, 127-4 
Aut Lacedæmonium Tarentunmn. 
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66. Laced rmonium Taregtum.] This City was PI 1 a 
Spartan Colony, and had once been very powerful 1 
Fleets and Armies. Her own Proſperity deſtroyed — | 
Strabo marks two Caules of her Ruin; that ſhe had more 
Feſtivals than Days in the Year, . and that ſhe entruſted the 
Command of her Armies to foreign Generals. At lergth 
ſhe loſt her Liberty entirely during the War of Hannibal, 
when being reduced to a Roman Colony, ſhe enjoyed a 
Repoſe which ſhe had never known before, and became 
happier than the had ever been, in her moſt . 


Stats. | Vas: 
* 
- 1 
' 


Od. 5. Tux Opyy or Horace, 27 
As if, when wearied by ſome Client's Cauſe, 

Aſter the final Sentence of the Laws 
Chearful he haſted to ſome calm Retreat, 

To taſte the pure Delights, which bleſs the rural Seat. 
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| Carmen VI. Ad RoManos. 


ELICTA majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris, 
Adeſque labentes Deorum, & 
Fœda nigro ſimulacra fumo. 


Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas. ; 5 
Hinc omne principium, huc refer exitum. 
Di multa negle&i dederunt 
Heſperiæ mala luctuoſæ. 


Jam 


* Ma wy — —_—. 


——_— 


In this Ode, which is wholly moral, the Poet would per- 
ſuade the Romans, that their Comtempt of Religion, and 
the Corruption of their Manners, were the ſole Cauſes of 
all the Calamities, with which the State had been afflicted. 
He therefore employs all the majeſtic and all the pathetic, 
which the Subject demands, to inſpire again the Spirit of 
Piety, and to reſtore the Purity of their ancient Morals. 
The Ode was apparently written ſoon after the civil Wars, 
in the Year 726 or 727. | SAN. 
Verſ. 1. Delia majorum.] Plato and Plutarch acknow. 
ledge, that the Gods puniſhed the Crimes of the Parents in 
their Children to the fourth Generation. We may ſay, that 
all Religions agree in this Point, becauſe all Religions 
aſcribe all human Events to the Gods. ; SAN, 
Perhaps the Poet rather had the Roman Laws, than thoſe 
of Nature, if this be one of Nature's Laws, in his View. 
1 The 


(2995 . 
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Op VI. To the ROMAN s. 


HO UG H guiltleſs of your Fathers Crimes, 
Roman, *tis thine, to lateſt Times, | 
The Vengeance of the Gods to bear, 
Till Thou their awful Domes repair, 
Profan'd with Smoke their Statues raiſe, 
And bid the ſacred Altars blaze. 


That you the Powers divine obey, 
Boundleſs on Earth extends your Sway; 
From hence your future Glories date, 
From hence expect the Hand of Fate. 
'Th' offended Gods, in Horrours dire, 
On ſad Heſperia pour'd their Ire: 

| The 


—— _ 8 


The Romans forbad that a Son ſhould be puniſhed for his 
. Father's Crime, even for the Crime of Treaſon. 
28. Donec temple refeceris.] There was a Difference between 
redes facras, and templa, AEdes ſacra was ly an Edi- 
fice ſacred in itſelf, and conſecrated to ſame without 
the Intermiſſion of the Augurs. Templum was a certain Space, 
determined and marked out by the Augurs, which yet was 
neither haly, nor conſecrated to any God, ſuch as the Roſtra. 
The Statues blackened with Smoke ſhew the Fires, and 
Burnings of the civil War. IR? Tonk. 
5. Dis te minorem, &c.] Theſe Lines contain an excellent 
Moral. Nathing is more capable of tempering the Autho- 
rity of Kings, to repreſent to them that there is a 
_— upon whom they depend, as much as their Sub- 
jects depend upon them, N 8 


{ 


chiefly compofed of thoſe Nations. 


30 Q. HoRATII FLacer Canminum Lib. 3. 
Jam bis Monæſes, & Pacori manus 
Non auſpicatos contudit impetus 10 
Noſtros, & adjeciſſe prædam 
Torquibus exiguis renidet. 


Pens occupatam ſeditionibus 
Delevit urbem Dacus; & Zthiops : 
Hic claſſe formidatus, ille - W 


Miſtlibus melior ſagittis. 


' F 


Fecunda culpæ fæcula, nuptias 
Primùm inquinavere, & genus, & domos: 


Hoc fonte derivata clades 


In patriam, populoſque ,, 20 


10. Nor anſpicatos impetus. ] The Araſpices and Infpeors 


of the Victims foretold to Craſſus, that his Expedition 
ſhould prove unfortunate. Many Prodigies, which happened 
while he ftayed at Zeugma, ſeemed to confirm their Pre- 


ditions. Craffus deſpiſed all theſe Prefages, aud hurried 


forward to his Ruin. Fon 
12. Torguibus exiguis.) The Collars, worn by the Par- 
thians, dy leſs than thoſe of the Gauls and 
Germans. The Poet ſays, they had enriched them with 

the Spoils taken from the Romans. e 
14. Delevit urbem Dacus & Athiops.) We are not to 
underſtand this Paſſage, as if the Dacians and Æthiopians 
had twice attempted to deftroy the City of Rome. Horace 
means the Army of Antony and Cleopatra, _— 
Ms, 4s. 

20. in 


Od. . Tas Ovrs or Heng. 31 
The Parthian Squadrons twice repell'd if 
Our inauſpicious Powers, and quell'd 
Our boldeſt Efforts, while they ſhohe © © 
With Spoils from conquer'd Romans won. 
The Dacian, whoſe unerring Art 
Can wing with Death the pointed Dart; 
Th' Egyptian, for his Navies fam d, 
Who Neptune's boundleſs Empire claim'd, 
Had almoſt in their Rage deftroy'd 
Imperial Rome, in civil Strife employ'd. 
Fruitful of Crimes, this Age firft ſtain'd 
Their hapleſs Offspring, and profan d 
The nuptial Bed, from whence the Woes, 
Which various and unnumber'd roſe 
From this polluted Fountain Head, | 
Oer Rome, and o'er the Nations fpread, © 


* 9 2 


20. In patriam populoſque.) The Critics well ceived, 
that patria and populus Romanus were exactly the fame, and 
therefore that the Text was neceſſarily defective. But 

did not ſo well ſucceed, in diſcovering which of theſe two 
Words were altered, or in what manner they ought to be re- 
ſtored. Docior Bentley, ſupported with a numerous Army 
of Quotations, denfis ae, aſſures us, that we ought 
to read ingue fatres, inſtead of patriam. Another Com- 
mentator, leſs eſcorted indeed, but a more daring Adven- 
turer, hath baldly placed in proceres in the Text. Mr. 
Cuningham hath ſucceeded more happily ; and to him we 
are indebted for the preſent Alteration, hich conſiſts only 
of a fingle, Letter, Horace, in|the ſecond Ode, ſays, r. 
ruis Urbem, terruit Gentes, where he means the City, and 
the Provinces of the Empire; Patriam here anſwers to 
Urbem, and Populos to Genter, The ſame Oppoſition is 
ſound in a Line of Martial, 


Ad popules mitti gui nyger ab Urbs foltbaz. San, 


32 Q. HoRATII FLacci Carminum 


Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo, & fingitur artubus 
Jam nunc, & inceſtos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui. 


Mox juniores quærit adulteros 5 
Inter mariti vina ; neque eligit, g 
Cui donet impermiſſa raptim | 
Gaudia, luminibus remotis : 


Sed juſſa coràm non fine conſcio 
Surgit marito; ſeu vocat inſtitor, N 30 
Seu navis Hiſpanæ magiſter, N 

Dedecorum pretioſus emtor. 

Non his juventus orta parentibus 

Infecit æquor ſanguine Punico, | 

Pyrrhumque, & ingentem cecidit 3 5 
Antiochum, Annibalemque dirum : 


Sed 


21. Motus Jonicot.] The Tonians were the moſt voluptuous 
People in the World. Their Muſic, their Dances, and 
their Poetry were formed with a peculiar Saftneſs and Deli- 
cacy. Even their Laughter had ſomething ſo diſſolute, that 
it became a 7roverh In yeaug. The Poet mentions the 
marriageable Virgin, becauſe it was ſhameful for a Girl of 
that Age to learn to dance. That Exerciſe was permitted 
only during their Infancy. _ | 5, Tos. 
23. 1 amores.] Crimes beget one another with an 
unhappy Fruitfulneſ-, yet this Epithet means no more than 
ewe A and unchaſte Deſires. Any other Interpretation 
too ſhocking and monſtrous. 1 8 . 
2 +4 1 9 4 8 ; 29. Coram. 
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With plyant Limbs the ripen'd Mae 
Now joys to learn the wanton Trade 

Of Dance indecent, and to prove 

The Pleaſures of forbidden Love ; 

But ſoon amid the Bridal Feaſt 

Boldly ſhe courts her Huſband's Gueſt; 

Her Love no nice Diſtinction knows, 1 
But round the wandering Pleaſure throws, 3 
Careleſs to hide the bold Delight . 
In Darkneſs, and the Shades of gn 
Nor does ſhe need the thin Diſguiſe, 
The conſcious Huſband bids. her riſe, | HR 
When ſome rich Factor courts her Charts, | Le 
Who calls the Wanton to his Arms, . 
And, prodigal of Wealth and Fame, 
Profuſely buys the coſtly Shame. 

Nat ſuch the Youth, of ſuch a Strain, 
Who dyed with Punic Gore the Main; 
Who Pyrrhus' flying War Partvods 
Antiochus the Great ſubdued, gy 
And taught that Terrour of the Field, * 
The cruel — 5 5 Per, of 


29. — Openty. This v Word i is oppolel to luminibus 
remotis, as non fine conſcio is in —— to raptim. The 


Poet, not contented with deſcribing the Vices of theſs 
Roman Women, to give a greater Save of them, adds, 


that their Huſbands conſented to let them ſell themſelves to 
Maſters of Ships and Factors, who were extravagant enough, 


pretieſus, to buy the expenſiye Infamy, DA. 
N heel, iw, At.] Tb this bid and naten 
Picture, 


which the Poet hath drawn'of the Manners of his 


e; he hath. joined 'one of a Kind, in which he 
e — anners of — A Romans. The 
Nearneſs of theſe two Paintings makes us ſee their different 
Beauties, and gives a A * and Vivacity to the 
Colours! 15 Sax. 

Vol. II. R 
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$4 Q. Hoxaru Fra Canumun Lib. 3. 

Sed ruſticorum maſcula militum | 

Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Verſare glebas, & ſeveras 
Matris ad arbitrium reciſos 


Portare fuſtes, ſol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras, & juga demeret 
Tempus agens abeunte curru- 


Damnoſa quid non immimit dies f 45 
Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit * 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos : | 

Progeniem vitioſiorem. „ 


” 


4 1 — 
7 


37. Sed ruſticorum maſcula 'pubes.) There is a beautiful 
Paſlage in Ls are which 37 this of Horace. Aptior 
armis ruſtica plebs, que jab dio & in labore. nutritur, folis 
patient, umbræ negligent, balnaarum neſcia, deliciarum ignara, 
fimplex animi, paruo contenta, duratis ad omnium laborum 
tolerantiam membris; cui geſlare ferrum, faſſam ducere, onus 
Ferre, conſuetudo de rure eff. More fit for Arms is the com- 
mon Ruſtic, who lives in open, oe and | 
of the Sun, careleſs of Shade, ignorant of Baths, unknow- 
ing of Delights, ſimple of Underſtanding, contented with 
little, having his Limbs. hardened to the Sufferance of 
Labours ; who hath learned from the Cuſtoms of the 
7 to carry a Weight of Arms, and to work in the 

renches. 4 n 1 
41. Portare fuſtes.] Columella gives us a beautiful De- 
2 of the laborious Wanen of earlier Times, in Op- 

ſition to the voluptuous, idle Race of his Age. But a late 
ommentator applies this Seyerity of the Samnite Mothers, 
wins Ab of hrket ue and Pleaſantry, to the preſent Age. 
The Roman Youth, ſays. be, were not permitted to carry 


in Labour, patient 


Gd. 56. Tur Opks 64 Honacr: 25 
But a rough Race inur d to Toil, | | 
With heavy Spade & tar che $67 
And by a Mother's Will ſevere 

To fell the Wood, Abe - 

The ponderous Load, even when the Sun 5 1 
His downwiird Coutfe' er Tight kad run, ang 
And from the Weſttiti Moutaln's Head * 
His changing Shadows lengthetiing 2 8 
Unyok ' d the Team with Teil opt oppreſt, h 
And gave the friendly Hour of Reſt: . = 


What feels not Time's ceafaning Roget 
eee eee 


Of Actions impious, bold md ind) . 856 te J 91% "iu 
And yet, with Crimes to us ab, i 
Our Sons ſhall mark the eee ebe 
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ne VI. _ AsTERIEN. 


UID ges, Ae quem tibi candidi 
Primo reſtituent vere Favonii, 
Thyni merce beatum, be oct 
Conſtantis juvenem fide . 3 3 
Gygen? ille Notis actus ad Gib, f 40S 
Poſt inſana Capræ ſidera, frigidas © 
Notes, non fins multis == 
Inſomnis lacrymis, agit. 


Atqui ſolicitæ nuntius hoſpitæ, W EOF 

Suſpirare Chloen, & miſeram —— £11 
Dicens ignibus uri, = „ b 
Tentat mille vafer modis. P e 

= Wn Ut 

In this Ode Horace writes to Aſterie, in A pearance to 

comfort Her for the Abſence of her* i in App or Lover, 


whoſe Return was delayed by contrary Winds ; but we find 
at the End of the Poem, that this was only with Deſign to 
adviſe her, with greater Delicacy, to be faithful to Gyges, 
and to reſiſt the Purſuits of her Neighbour Enipeus, as 2x has 
Lover reſiſted the Paſſion of his Hoſteſs Chloe. There is 
much natural Vivacity in the Sentiments, and Sweetneſs in 
the Verſification. Dac. 
Verſ. 1. 2uid fles.] Aſterie does not ſeem to have been 
too much afflicted for the Abſence of Gyges, fince ſhe had 
Occaſion for the Advice, which Horace gives her at the 


End of the Ode. Dac. 


2. Favonii.] The Poet does not mean, that this Wind 
ſhall bring Gyges home, — it was directly contrary = his 
eturn 


2 x Þ4 2 1 
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Ove vn. 2 Aer AI E. 5 


H why does Are as 

Of Conſtancy faithful, of Honour and Truth, 

Whom the firſt kindly Zephyrs, that breathe o'er the 
5 Spring, 

Enrich'd with the Wares of Bilkynia ſhall EY x 
Driven back from his Courſe by the Tem apeſts that riſe 
When Stars of mad Luftre rule over tlie 9s 
At Oricum now poor Gyges muſt ftay, © 
Where lleepleſs he weeps the cold Winter away; 
While his Landlady Chloe, in Sorrow of 255 if} 
Bids her Envoy of Love exert all his Art. — 44 


le tells him how Chloe, unhappy the "AY 


Deep ſighs for your Lover, and burns in your F lame, 
14 Ba 8 Mo 115 $5525 54 (35 hw a E; He 
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8 to HP but that in general i it op ens the Seas, and 
encourages Navigation, by 13 Veather. Tonk. 
3. Thhynũ merce.] Toys of Iron, teel, Silver, and Gold, 
which the Bithynians made with great Neatneſs. 
4. Conſtantii juvenem fide. Such is the Reading of all the 
. ler Exception, ita membrane omnes ubicun- 


ne The ho chang it, did not conſider, that fiat i is 
re uſed ir "ide, and that, there · are Inſtances of it in the 
beſt Authors. | - Bunr, 


8. Multis  inſomnis Jacrymis.) Mr. Sanadon uentl 
blames Had Ae" 2 hogs.) Words and Khun 4 
many of his Lines, yet confeſſes or they afe here well 
placed to ſhew the Melancholy with which Gyges was op- 
preſſed· Mr. Dacier makes Remark apon, Jam 
ſatis terris. nivis atque Ara grandinit. © 
2 5 = 1 ignibus.] The „ called * Lover, the Fire | 

is &s 5 a Miſtreſs, e 
* | 8 2 7 8 offert 3 meus 188 Amyntas, VIIG. 
| 3 | 


38 Q. Hozarn Fuacer CarmmuM Lib, 3: 
Ut Prœtum mulier perfida credulum 
Falſis impulerit EY a 
8 necem, ps | 
Narrat pend datum Pelea Tarte, 3 ; 
Magneſſam Hippolyten d 1 dun: um fugit abſtinens 5 
Et peccare docentes . NT Ts 
Fallax biſtorias movet, e 
Fruſtra: nam ſcopulis ſurdior 1 
Voces audit, adhue integer. Afs . 
Ne vicinus Enipes 
Plus juſto. placeat, cave. 
Quamvis non alius fleQere equum ſciens nr GS 25 
Æquè conſpicitur gramine Martioz ee e 
Nec quiſquam citus adus AJ wot od aller oft, 
Fuſco denatat alveo 3 FE IDS 10. 208 PISS 
Prima note domum claude; ; _ in vias 


Et te ſrpe vocanti 5 5 
Duram, difficilis mane. | „„ 

a Sm 

e —— 2 e 2 F — 
13. Ut Prætun Fg ps Als this Wife of OY 


Anton, and by the Tragic Poets, the is called Sthenohæa. 
1 Story is Telated at ength | in the fixth Book & the 

a RU 
* 19. Peccare . biftorias,] Chloe's s Confident, not - 
jng able to terrify y Gyges into a Comphance þ * 0 the Ge 
0 18 theſe two Heroes were expoſed” for th 

ſrives to ſedace him by Examples of thoſe, who had 1 
* 4%, f. This R. Afﬀeric tural ; £8 zul. 
: * » Fl eturn to e is na an 
Perhaps e had b but W much e for this 6 elicate 
Advice. Sax. 

32. Dauram, 


ed. 8. Tux Onzs6rHoracs. 39 
He tells him how Prœtus, deceiv'd by his Wife, 

Attempted, ah dreadful ! Bellerophon's Life, ________ 

And urg'd by falſe Crimes, how he ſought to deſtroy 
The Youth for refuſing, too chaſtely, the Joy: 

How Peleus was almoſt diſpatch'd to the Dead, 

While the lovely Magneffian abſtemious he fled. 

Then he turns every Tale, ant applies it with Art, 

Which melt down his Virtue, and ſoften his Heart; 

But conſtant and Heart-whole young Gyges appears, 

And deafer than Rocks the Tale-teller heats. 

Then, Fair-one, take heed leſt Enipeus ſhould prove 

A little too pleaſing, and tempt thee to Love; 

And though without Rival he ſhine in che Courſe, 
To rein the fierce Steed though unequat his Force, 
Though matchleſs the Swiftneſs, with which he divides, 

In crofling the Tiber, the rough-ſwelling Tides, 

Yet ſhut the fond Door at Evening's firſt-Shade, - 

Nor look down to the Street at the ſoft Serenade, 

Or if cruel he calls thee in Love-ſighing Swain, 

Fet more and more cruel be ſure to remain. 3 


-» * 2 4 
* * : * 


32. 1 Arcilis mane.] ] Mr. Te Fevre Uk Mr. Da- 
cier are perſuaded that Horace ought to have written, du- 
ram, dura mant, err; chat he has offended againſt the great 
Rule, which ought to regulate our Expreſſions in all Lan- 
Fur es, by not preſerving this Exactneſs in the Words. 

ut however juſt this Rule is in general, yet it is here very 
unluckily ockily appt lied; for dura and difficilis are not ſynonimous 
2 * 4 firſt ſignifies an * 24 the ſecond a 

anner. va amoris caret, di 

cilis 5. amantibus aſpera 4 15 een 13 nc 
Mr. Baxter, with this ends and þ ad jos Remark for the 

Honour of Horace, aber quid debuerit Hora- 
tiur p Whence came Lek N to W What Horace ought 
to have written? 
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CARMEN VIII. Ad MAcZNATEM. 
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Quid velint flores, & acerra thuris-'- -- 
Plena, miraris, poſituſque carbo in 
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Docte ſermones 'utriuſque linguz. 155 


Voveram dulces epulas, & album.” © © + 


Libero caprum, propè funeratus 
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Mæcenas had been ſurpriſed, perhaps, in a Viſit to the 
Poet, to find him employed in making Preparations for a 
domeſtic Feaſt. Horace tells him the Reaſon of it, and 
invites him to be a Party at the Entertainment. This Ode 
is proportioned. to the Subject; there is nothing raiſed or 
elevated, but all is natural and elegant. SAN. 


Verſ. 1. Martiis celebs quid agam calendi;.] A Feſtival was 
obſerved by the Roman {adice with much religious romp, 
upon the firſt of March, in Memory of the Day, when the 
Sabine Women, having reconciled their Huſbands with 

their Fathers, dedicated a Temple to Juno. In this Tem- 
ple they offered Sacrifices and Flowers to the Goddeſs, and 


waited at Home the reſt of the Day to receive the Preſents, 
| which their Friends and Huſbands made them, as if to 


thank them for that happy Mediation. From hence the 
Calends of March were called Matrozalia, or Mutroxales 
feriæ; and while the Wives performed their Offerings to 
Juno, their Huſbands ſacrificed to Janus. Torr. Dac. 
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OpE vn. Hats Werne, S 


f 2 Z COLUTITL OD E031 

1. e are % ha" U 0 
To know, in Greece and Rome, the Rites divine; 

And well may You theſe flowery Wreaths admire, 

The fragrant Incenſe and the ſacred Fire, 

Rais'd o'er the living Turf on this glad Day, 

To which the married World their Homage pay. 

When on my Head a Tree devoted fell —— 

Al almoſt cruſh'd me to the Shades of Hell, 

Grateful I vow'd to him, who rules 1 Vine 
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mr: Dolls formone RP pa I in the Language 
orace ſignifies Books, and literary Compoſitions, t 
18 45 uſed in the ſame Senſe; for the at rize af Nee. 
nas, at ſeeing a Batchelor p N. ice on the firſt 
of March, ariſes from his L K of che religious 
Rites and Cuſtoms of Greece, by his being Maſter of the 
Books and Learning of both Languages. SAN. 
6. Yoweram.) It is robable, t that T7 was the firſt Sa- 
crifice which Horace had offeted' upon this Occaſion ; for 
Mæcenas muſt have known his Vow, if there Had been 
many Years ſince his Hreſervation. The Reader may find, + 
in the Notes upon the ſcventeenth' Ode of the ſecond Book, 
why the Poet attributes his Safety ied to Faunus and Bac- 


chus. 

WL 75 ] The Ancients uſually facrificed to che Gods 
the Beaſts, which they hated. Thus a Goat is ſacrificed 
to Bacchus, becauſe it deſtroyed the Vine. The Victims 
of the celeſtial Gods were white; thoſe of the infernal 
Deities were black. Crue. 
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42 Q. Hoxarn Fuaver Carumon Lib. 3. 
Hic dies, anne redeunte, feſtus > 
Corticem adftritum pice dimovebit | — 

| Conſule Tullo. | 


Soſpitis centum ; vigiles Jucernas 
Perfer in lucem.; procul omnis eſto Ig 
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I ; 
1. Confols Tulle. 14 the —— of 4 
Tullus in the Year bes, as ſome Commentators imagine, 
this Wine muſt have been at leaſt forty-two Years old; 
and conſequently Horace invites Mzcenas to drink very 
bad Wine with him. Nothing is more diſagreeable than 
Wine, which hath . its twentieth Vear; ae alia 50 
majus incrementum ſenlit or my annum, majuſue 
22 But fince this Wine was mellowed with a ind 
forced Maturity, A bein 1 in the Smoke, it 
muſt have been more diſagreeable. We may therefore be- 
leve, that Horace mende the ſecond Conſulſnip of Tul- 


Tus in 721. His Wine was then thirteen Years old, which 


were enough to give it all its proper Excellence, eſpecial! 
as it had paſſed the Smoke, by which it gained, accor 
ing to Columella, an earlier Ripeneſs, præcocem * 
AN 
0 Cyathos amici age The Gatbus | is here uſed for 
e but it proper sa Goblet, with which the 
ine and Water 2 e into the Cups, pocula, out 


of which * drank. Gyathi amici ſahinin fot gathi qui 
Papua. 


a 


od. 8s, Tu Ov36 or Hessen. 
A frow-whits e hole 99d. when the Veer 
We I pierce 2 Caſk with mellow Ju mies 

Mcllow'd with Smoke, fince Tyllus ru'd the State. 
| Come then, Mæcenas, and for Friendſhip's ſake, 
A Friend preſery'd, an hundred Bumpers take. 
Come, drink the watchful Tapers up to Day, 
While Noiſe 3nd Quarrels ſhall be far away. 


43 


'No 


W 3 It aight- be called abs 
ine of Friendih, as Theoezitus calls, that, in which they 
drank the Health of their Miftrelſes, N 


I Perfer in ls] Drinking al Night was the Ro- 
*. called a Greciſm, græcari, or rpc, becauſe 
they received the Cuſtom m the Greeks 


Cie nodZem paterd, fic ducam carmine, donec 
 tnjiciat radius in mea vina dies, | been. 


With Wine and So the jovial Ni t II 
'Till Morning darts Rays | into 2 . 


 Procul amin gb clanor & ira.) Macenas was naturally of 
an ealy Temper, and delicate in his Pleaſures ; ; conſequently 
he muſt have hated the Noiſe and Quarrels, which 100 
frequently attend our Exceſſes in Wine. Horace therefore 
promiſes, that all the Decencies of Good - humour ſhall be 
obſerved, 5 
quarrelſome is here 1 
grinds.» gleam inn In aces. 
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44 Q. Hon Arif Feel ene Lib 3 


Mitte elviles ſuper urbe curas: e, ont A 
Occidit Daci Cotiſonis agmen 55 2157 bd lo 
Medus-infeſtus nbi luQtuolis: O & 221/75 HV 
Diet #hils: © 991 1s 36 
Sent Hiſpane vetus hoſtis ora 2 «2112 SI 
Cantaber, fer domitus'catena: TA 
Jam eee eee w 205 nid 429 
Cee amis. ““ has NT old VE 


Negligens, ne qua populus laboret, | 25 

Parce privatis nimium cavere #28 

Dona præſentis rape lætus "THO ac 
Linque ſevera. 
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17. Mitte civiles.] Auguſtus was not yet returned from 


his Eaſtern Expedition; and when olle a went to Spain, 
alo 


Pannonia, and Syria, Mzcenas ne the Govern\ 
ment of Rome and Italy until —.— 738, when he re- 
ſigned it to Statilius Taurus, that he en follow Auguſ- 
tus into Gaul. Toxx. San. 
18. Dacii Cotiſonis ares] Dicoma Kin —— — — 
had aſſiſted Antony with a large Number of 
Cotiſon, another of their Kings, made = In — 
into the Roman Empire, whenever the Danube was aprons 
Auguſtus ſent an Army againſt him, under the Command 


of Lentulus, who obliged him to repaſs the River, and 


built Forts to prevent his Incurſions. SAN. 
19. Medus 1 c.] The Submiſſſon which Phraates 
made to Auguſtus, was as much an Effect of his Politics, 


as of his Fears. Deteſted for his Cruelties, he endeavour- 


ed to ſupport himſelf againſt his own Subjects by his _ 

ance with the Romans; and when he rendered to Au 

tus the Roman Standards and Priſoners, he delivered our 

Sons, and four Grandſons to him, to preſerve: _ from 

the Inſurrections of his own People. | =_ 
21. Vetus 1 ] The War in Spain continued n more t 

two hundred Years before the Cantabrians were perfi er 


ſubdued, and Strabo judiciouſly remarks, that. it proc 
from their 8 * gn their whole Force at once * the 
e contrary, the Gauls, being naturally 
more 


Romans. 


Od.8. Taz Ops or Hoxacs, . 45 

No more let Rome your anxious Thoughts engage. 

The Dacian falls beneath the Victor's Rage, 

The Medes in civil Wars their Arms employ, 

Inglorious Wars each other to deſtroy; 

Our ancient Foes, the haughty Sons of Spain, 

t length indignant feel the Roman Chain; 

Vith Bows unbent the hardy Scythians yield, 

Reſolv'd to quit the long-diſputed Field. 

No more the Public claims thy pious Fears, 

Be not too anxious then with private Cares, 
But ſeize the Gifts the preſent Moment brings, 

Thoſe. ee Gifts, and af n wie. 


. 
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more impetuous, were * — . loſt the 
greateſt Part of Troops in a fingle Battle.. . . Dac. 
23. Laxe oven!) It t e Cuſtom! of All the Northern 
Nations to hold their Bows unſtrung, When they offered 
Propoſals of Peace or 3 hos Boy. Os | 
Weg Private) M as, <a the dated 
| £ Privatis r. , e Au ority OT A 
— hath given us — * g, inſtead of priva- 
ſo much xed and exerciſed our Commen- 
— One of them hath boldly cut the whole Strophe. 
The Poet here 0 ppoſes the People to private Perſons, Populus | 
e pn. as - 8 1 Day of 2+ hag aut, 
Dato. æcenas, of his ce, 
Was obliged to watch over the. abl | 
2 Repoſe of particular Perſons. 
112 N 
0 now defires | him E 2 the ſoc 


_ 


eſentis rape, . ANT — an of. 2 


1a rom. the Gods s bay i 
if we do not'ſeize it in the Inſtant, Aich 54 oo oy 
it is leſt forever. ebe ae 
Re OP TTY hor een . 
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Ly pIA. 


| Honatres 


ONEC g= m Gb, 
Nee quiſquam potior dans canta 


in n Ne 

+ elttier to — or improve 
beser We ſhall find that Horace 

both theſe Laws with ExaRneſs. Torr: 


2. N J Poier ſignifies mars happy of 
better reoey 2 the ee Epole 


| Nom ret fi ge dr mas. 
Nor-ſhall- Oy OOO Deli 
| With which his Riyal note out the Ni 
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Ove IX, 4 Diakgue beter „ Hons a 
 LyDia. | 


| 3 95 Hanges Ta el I 
FHILE I was pleaſing tb your Arms, 9115 
xis. e SINE 
While for no other Fair you bund, 
Nor Lydia was for Chloe ſearn'd, © 
What Maid was then ſo bleft'as thine ? 
Not Itia's Fame could equal mn 
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47 Prem wiget regs l The K3 Cs 
het Time of Horace, might more Te King of called Go- 
vernors, as they were in to tie Parthians. The 
Poet therefore means the ancient Kings of Perfia, 5 as 

or Darius, who were called Kings of Kings ; 
| te Bog of Poa Birth to the Provetb, 


atfifti. Thus i 
e His was pra 
dhl. Hun was only a 
A, ar FE chat Chlo⸗ 


48 — 8 Lib. 3· 
Hon Arius. 
Me nunc Threſſa Chloæ — —-—-—-— 
Dulces dota motos, & citharz can 2 10 
Pro qua non mori. 
81 parcant animæ fata deri. 


/ 'Lypia. 
Me torret _ metuã 


Thurini Calais filius Ornithi 1 | 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, STE IS 
s. parcantpuero fat. ede, w 
| HoraTrvs. DO Wot VOL 
Quid fi priſca redit Venus 55 ei aol -- 
Diductoſque jugo copit 2zneo: 'L 
Si flava excutitur Chloe, e — 
Moline patet janua Lodi = nee.» 2 
— e, , 15 ft f 
Quanquam e % amet Cal ant 
Ille eft; tu levior cortice, & improbo | 


GS... 8 
_— vivere b nn, tecum obeam libens. 


Sage 
OS ; now metwam TT Foal to 10 Super- 


ſtition wy Ancients, who believed that the Death of one 
Perſon might be revented by that of another. From 
hence came the Gu ſtom of thoſe Devotements, made for 
the Lives of Princes. | 
wel 7 Thurini Calais filius Ora] It is probable, that 
Sybaris in the eighth Ode of the Gl Book, is. the ſame 

who is here called Calais ; that the laſt is a proper Name, 
and the other the Name of his poof 3 for Sybaris and 
Thurinus are Names ariling from a _— Greece, which 
was firſt called Thurium, and afterwards Sybaris. Tor. 


Od. 9. Tax Oos or Horace. 49 


HoRACE. 


Me Chloe now poſſeſſes whole, 


Her Voice, her Lyre command my Soul; =_ 
For whom I'll gladly die to ſave 
Her deater Beauties from the Grave: 
7 „ ͤo © 
My Heart young Calais inſpires, 


Whoſe Boſom glows with mutual Fires, 


For whom I twice would die with Joy, | 
If Death would ſpare the charming Boy. 

| | Horace. | | 
Yet what if Love, whoſe Bands we brokez 
Again ſhould tame us to the Yoke ; 
Should I ſhake off bright Chloe's Chain, 
And take my Lydia home again ?- 

” LxxVDTA. 

Though he exceed in Beauty far 
The riſing Luſtre of a Star: _ 
Though light as Cork thy Fancy ſtrays, 
Thy Paffions wild as angry Seas, 
When vex'd with Storms; yet gladly I 
With thee would live, with thee would die; 
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18. Didudteſue jugo cogit ainco.] Hotace was wang to 
try whether Lydia 27, conſent to a Reconciliation ; -but, 
to avoid a Refuſal, he leaves the $enſe utifiniſhed, and ra- 
ther infinuates, than expreſſes his own Inclination ; or per- 
haps the Break js owing to the Warmth of Lydia, who 
interrupts him, and' prevents what he was going to ſay. 
20. Eje4zque.) This Correction is taken from Mr. Cun- 
ingham. It is not only a ſtronger Expreſſion, than the 
common Reading rgqectægue, but better agrees with the 
Terms patet and janua, N 95 oy 
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remaining to us in the Latin Tongue 


(50) 
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CakMEN X. In LYCEN. 
"XTREMUM, Tanaim fi biberes, Lyce, 


Szvo nupta viro, me tamen aſperas 
Porrectum ante fores objicere incolis 
Plorares Aquilonibus. 
Audis quo ftrepitu janua, quo nemus | 5 
Inter pulchra ſatum tecta remugiat 


Ventis, & poſitas ut glaciet nives 


Puro numine Jupiter? 
Ingratam Veneri pone ſuperbiam; | 
Ne currente retro funis eat rota, 10 
Non te Penelopen difficilem procis Col e ee 
Tyrrhenus genuit parens. 


Tranflated by Dr. h 


Mr. Dacier thinks, that this Ode was really ſung bnfors 
Lyce's Door, and he values it as the ny ſerenading Ballad 
ut by an Air of 

Humour in it, we may rather believe it was 5 written in Ri- 
dicule oe ſuck Songs, | 


Which the ftarv'd Lover ups: 
To his proud Fair, beſt quitted with Diſdain. 
The Conjecture will appear. more juſt, if this Lyce be 


the ſame againſt whom Horace wrote the thirteenth Ode 
of the fourth Book. Her Beauty was not extraordinary in 


her Youth, and if Horace were ever in Love with her, he 
could not have been ſo cruel as to inſult her in her Age. 
Verſ. 4. /ncolis Aquilonibus.] The Poet pleaſantly calls 


. theſe Winds, Inhabitants of the Nerth, where the Tanais 
hath its Source. 


10. Ne currente retro funis eat rotd.] Almoſt all the Com- 


mentators have a ann Manner of I this Expreſ- 


ſion. 


N 


63190 


ODE X. Je LYCE. 
Hough you drank the deep. Stream of Tanais i icy, 
The Wife of ſome barbarous Blockhead, O Lyce, 
Vet your Heart might relent to expoſe me reclin'd 
At your cruel- ſhut Door to the Far, of the Wind. 
Hark, your Gate [ how it creaks ! how the Grove 
| planted round 
Your beautiful Villa, re-bellows the Sound | ! 
How Jupiter numbs all the Regions below, 
And glazes with Cryſtal the Fleeces of Snow ! 
Away with theſe Humours of. Pride and Diſdain, 
To Venus ungrateful, to Cupid a Pain, 
Left while by the Pulley you raiſe to the Top, 
Your Rope ſhould run back, and your Bucket ſhould 
drop. ; 
No iprightly Tyrrhenian begot thee a Prude, 
Another Penelope, harſh to be woo'd. | 8 
3 


8 by : 3 


fion, Some underſtand it, of Fortune's Wheel in general, 
or that the Poct alludes to ſome particular Statue of the 
Goddeſs, in which ſhe was repreſented guiding her Wheel 
with a Rope. Mr. Dacier, who hopes to give a better ac- 
count of it than others, fancies that the Ancients drew their 
Veſſels againſt the Current of Rivers, by a Rope faſtened 
to a Wheel upon their Bridges. 

Any of theſe Conjectures, if fairly proved, would ex- 
plain the Paſſage, but they are all equally uncertain ; and 
the Gentleman, who tranſlated this Ode has gueſſed. at 

loeaſt, with as much Probability as any of the Commentators. 
i. Non te Penuelopen difficilem protis.] Horace does not 

tell Lyce that ſhe was not a Penelope. This had not been 
very gallant, and would have contradicted what follows. 
But he tells her, that ſince ſhe was born of a Tuſcan Fa- 
ther, ſhe was not intended to be a Penelope. The Tuſcans 
were, even to a Proverb, _—_— and wanton. Dac, 
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52 Q. Honk ATII FLAC CARMINV H Lib. 3. 

O, quamvis neque te munera, nec preces, | 

Nec tinctus viola pallor amantium, 

Nec vir Pieria pellice ſaucius 15 
Curvat; ſupplicibus tuis 

Parcas, nec rigidi mollior eſculo, 


Nec Mauris animo mitior anguibus, 
Non hoc ſemper erit liminis aut aquæ 


Cceleſtis patiens latus. 20 
CARMEN 


2» 


14. Pallor amantium.] Paleneſs, according to Ovid, is 
the Lover's Colour; Palleat omnis amans, color eft hic aptus 
amanti : and Servius explains pa/lentes wiolas in Virgil, dyed 


with the Colour of Lovers, amantium tinctas colore. 


16. Supplicibus tuis parcas.} Horace tells Lyce, that al- 
though neither Preſents, nor Prayers, have Power to move 
her; although the Reſentment of her Huſband's ill-Treat- 
ment cannot provoke her to be more good natured to her 
Lovers, yet even. for the Sake of Love itſelf ſhe ought to 
treat them leſs rigorouſly, and not urge them to Extremi- 
ties. For his Part, he ſhall not always be diſpoſed to 
ſupport her Crueltics, and lie ſighing whole Nights at her 
Door. e | Dac. 


Od. 10. TR Opzs or Horact. 53 
O, though neither Preſents, nor vow-ſighing Strain, 
Nor Violet painting the Cheek of thy Swain, : 
Nor thy Huſband, who gives up his Heart for a Ditty 
To a Song-ſinging Wench, can provoke thee to Pity, 
O Thou, who like Serpents art gentle and kind, 
And like an old Oak art to Softneſs inclin'd, 

Yet think not this Side can for ever ſuſtain 

Thy Threſhold hard-hearted, and Sky-falling Rain. 
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CARMEN XI. Ad MERCURIUM. 


ERCUR I, (nam te docilis magiſtro 
; Movit Amphion lapides canendo) 
Tuque teſtudo reſonare ſeptm 
Callida nervis, 
Nec loquax olim neque grata, nunc & 


on 


Divitum menſis & amica templis ; 
Dic modos, Lyde quibus obſtinatas ©. 
Applicet aures : 
Quæ, velut latis equa trima campiss, > A 
Ludit exultim, metuitque tangi, 10 


Nuptiarum expers, & adhuc protervo 


Cruda marito. 
Tu potes tigres comiteſque ſilvas 
Ducere, & rivos celeres morari; 
Ceſſit immanis tibi blandienti . 15 
Janitor aulæ | 
| Cerberus; 


W . '. 9 + CR ths * id 


Lyde muſt have been very cruelly virtuous, who. could 
refuſe to hear ſuch a Poet as Horace ſing his Verſes. He 


applies to Mercury to inſpire him with an Ode, that ſhall 


be able to conquer this Qbitinacy, and oblige her to hear. 
To ſhew his Dependence on the God, he begins his Feti- 
tion with the Miracles, which Amphion Rows aa by his 
Inſtruction. We ſhall find in the twenty-eighth Ode, that 
Lyde no longer refuſed to liſten to the God, nor conti- 
nued in the fame Severity of Sentiments with regard to the 


Peet. | 
The 


(55) + 


Ove XI. To Mrxcuxr. | 


Mercury, by whoſe . Aid, We 
Amphion's Voice the ſtening Stones could lead; 5 
oy Thou, ſweet Shell, of Art to. raiſe, 
On ſeven melodious Strings, thy various Lays ; 
Not vocal when vou firſt were found, 
But of a ſimple, and ungrateful Sound; 
Now tun'd ſo ſweetly to the . 
That Gods and Men with ſacred Rapture hear; ; 
Oh ! Thou inſpire the melting Strain 
To charm my Lyde's obſtinate Diſdain, . 
Who, like a Filly o'er the Field _ | 
With playful Spirit bounds, and fears to yield 
To Hand of gentleſt Touch, or prove, 
Wild as ſhe is, the Joys of wedded Love, 
Thou canſt, with all their Beaſts of Prey, 


The liſtening Foreſt lead, and powerful ſtay 
55 The 


** * — 


17 „ f , 4 8 "F 2*Þ Us * 4 
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41 fix firſt Strophes contain an Invocation of 8 

and the Lyre; the fix laſt form the Song, with which they 
wp 4.4 gad] Diodorus tells us, that the L 

e Tuque te orus tells us, that t 
had at erk det ſour Strings, according to the Number of 
Seaſons, or Quarters of the Heuvens. Macrobius in- 
forms us, that it was afterwards, in view to the Number of 
the Planets, mounted with ſeven ſtrings; from ee 
Pindar calls it the ſeven-tongued Lyre. 
13. Tu potes tigres.] In the three following — che 

Poet addreſſes himſelf wholly to his ons 
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56 Q. HorarTn FLacci CarRMINUM Lib. 3. 
Cerberus; quamvis furiale centum 
Muniunt angues caput, æſtuatque 


Spiritus teter, ſanieſque manat f 
Quin & Ixion, Tityoſque vultu | 
Riſit invito : ſtetit urna paulim | 


Sicca, dum grato Danai puellas 

: Carmine mulces. 25 

Audiat Lyde ſcelus atque notas "ooo 
Virginum poenas, & inane lymphas 
Dolium fundo pereuntis imo, 

| Seraque fata 

Quæ manent culpas etiam ſub Orco. 

Impiz, (nam quid potuere majus ?) £ 30 
Impiæ ſponſos potuere duro | 1 

| Perdere ferro. 
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18. Aſiuatque.) The common Reading is muniynt angues 
caput ejus, atque, which the beſt Critics have found ex- 
tremely unworthy of our Author, who never employs ejzs 
in his Odes, except it be diſtributive and followed by gui. 
It is here abſolutely uſeleſs, ſince the Senſe and Expret 10n 
are compleat without it, and throws an inſipid Languor into, 
one of the nobleſt Strophes. in Horace. The Writers of 
Epic Poetry have with great Judgment baniſhed the Word 
entirely; nor is there a ſingle Inftance of it in Virgil, and 
only two in Ovid. Doctor Bentley reads ereatgue ppiritus, 
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; which probably directed Mr. Cuningham to the preſent Cor- 
R e reckion. 
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Od. 11. Tur Opes or Hoxacezzs 67 
The rapid Stream. The Dog of Hell, 
Immenſe of Bulk, to thee ſoft - ſoothing fell, 
Thy Suppliant, though round his Head F 
His hundred Snakes their 3 ſpread z 
Baleful his Breath though fiery glow d, 
And from his three-tongued Jaws the Feige low d. 
Ikxion, of his Pains beguil' d, 
And Tityos, with unwilling Pleaſure, ſmil'd; 
Dry ſtood their Urn, while with ſoft Strain 
You ſooth'd the Labours of the Virgin Train. 
Let Lyde hear, what Pains, decreed, 
Though late, in Death attend. the direful Need, 
There doom'd to fill, unceaſing Taſk ! _ 
With idle Toil, an ever-ſtreaming Caſk ; "Ih 
Impious, who in the Hour of Reſt 
Could plunge their ny in a Huſband Breaſt, 
Yet 


rection, which maintains the Propriety of the Terms, ſupports 
the OP of the Verſe, and gives a new Sentiment to the 
Strophe. 

25. Audiat Lyde.] The Poet repeats the Name of Lyde 
at the Beginning of his Song, to let her know, that on 
Account particularly, He fings what Mercury and his Lyre 


_—_ 

mpie.] Beſides the Beauty of this Repetition, 2 
ob —— wr the Word is here taken in its proper Si 
cation; for impious ſtrictly means a. Perſon, who ha not 
the Sentiments of Tenderneſs and Love, which are due.to a 


good King; to qur Parents, our Friends, and our N. 
N. 
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58 Q. Horarn FLacer CARHN u Lib. 3. 
Una de multis, face nuptiali | | 
Digna, perjurum fuit in parentem 

Splendide mendax, & in omne virgo ' 35 


Nobilis ævum; 
Surge, quæ dixit juveni marito, 
Surge, ne longus tibi ſomnus, unde 
Non times, detur: ſocerum & ſceleſtas 
Falle ſorores : | 40 
Quz, velut nactæ vitulos ms,” OO £ 


Singulos, eheu ! lacerant. Ego illis 


Mollior nec te feriam, nec intra 
Clauſtra tenebo. 
Me pater ſævis oneret catenis, 344 
Qudd viro clemens miſero peperci : | 
Me vel extremos Numidarum in agros 
_ -—*Claſſe releget. 


I, pedes quo te rapiunt & auræ, 


Dum favet nox & Venus: i ſecundo 50 
Omine, & noſtri memorem ſepulero | 
Sculpe querelam. 
Carmen 


4 4 : Fo | " ** 
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3. Face nuptiali.] This . is taken metaphori- 


| call for the Marriage; becauſe, in the nuptial Ceremonies, 


the Bride was conducted in the Night to the Bridegroom's 
Houſe by the Light of Torches. Sax. 
35. In onne wiege.) Virgo is here uſed for a married Wo- 


man, and there are other Examples of it. But perhaps the 
Poet alludes to a remarkable Particularity of Hypermneſtra's 
Life, who ſpared her Huſband Lynceus, quid ſuæ wirgini- 


tatis forem ab eo illibatum, atque' intactum retinuiſſet. | 
5 | Laus. 


Od. 11. Tu Ops or Honk Ax. 39 
Vet worthy of the nuptial Flame, 
To lateſt Times preſerv'd a deathleſs Name, 
Of many, one untainted Maid, 
Gloriouſly falſe, her perjur'd Sire betray'd. 
Thus to her youthful Lord ſhe cries, 
Awake, leſt Sleep eternal cloſe thine Eyes ; 
Eternal Sleep; and ah from woom 
You little dread the fell, relentleſs Doom. 
Oh ! fly, my Lord, this wrathful Sire 3 
Far from my Siſters fly, thoſe Siſters dire, 
Who riot in their Huſbands' Blood, 
As Lioneſſes rend their panting Food; 
While I, to ſuch fell Deeds a Foe, 
Nor bind thee here, nor ſtrike the fatal Blow. 
Me let my Father load with Chains, 
Or baniſh to Numidia's fartheſt Plains; 
My Crime, that I a loyal Wife, 

In Love's Compaſſion ſpar d my Huſband's Life. 
While Venus, and the Shades of. Night 
Protect thee, ſpeed, by Sea or Land, thy Flight; 

May every happy Omen wait 

To guide thee through this gloomy Hour of Fate, 
|  » Yet not forgetful of my Doom, 
Engrave thy tt deren on my Tonib, | 
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CARMEN XII. Ad NEOBULEN. 


ISERAR UM eſt, neque amori dare ludum, 
| Neque dulci mala vino lavere; aut ex- | 
animari, metuentes patruæ verbera linguz. 


Tibi qualum Cithere puer ales, 
Tiki telas operoſæque Minervæ * I OT 
Studium aufert, Neobule, Liparzi nitor Hebri : 


As the Meaſures of this Ode appear differently in the 
Manuſcripts, we cannot. with Certainty depend upon any of 
them. The Grammarians, Interpreters, and Commentators 
are equally divided. Some call the Metre Soradic, a ſort 
of fatyrical, burle{(gue Meaſure ;; others think it a looſe 


| kind of Numbers, and a third Party believe it is confined 


by the Ending of the Senſe, not by the Feet. Doctor 
Bentley, with all ene of Proſody, refutes all the 
Manuſcripts and all Editions of two hundred Years, and 
would lay any Wager, quovis pignore contenderit, that Horace 
wrote the Ode according to his Edition. The Reader may 
ſee on next Page in what manner the preſent Tranſlator 
would have publiſhed it, if he had ventured to change the 
common Form of it, as ſeveral Editors have done. We 
hall there find more than an Imitation of Anacreon's 

| „„ Meaſures; 


Ove, XII. To NEOBUII. 


T ] NHAPPY the Maidens, who tremble with Fear 
Of the Stripes of a Tongue from a Guardian 

,, 

Nor dare the ſweet Pleaſures of drinking to prove, 

Nor ever give Joy to the Paſſion of Love. 

Cytherza's wing'd Son now bids Thee reſign 

The Toils of Minerva, the Spinſter divine; 

And now, Neobule, with other Defires 

The Erightnefs of Hebrus thy Boſom inſpires 3 


Meaſures ; indeed they are perfectly Anacreontic, and far 
more harmonious to the Ear, than the broken Diviſions, or 
tedſious Length of Lines in other Editions; It is confeſſed, 
there is not another Ode of this Kind in Horace ; nor in- 
deed is there one of any Form, in which it has yet been 
publiſhed ; and perhaps we ſhould rather be ſurpriſed, that 
Horace hath not frequently imitated. a Poet whom he loved, 
than that this ſhould be thought the ſingle Inſtance. Who- 
ever is Curious in Erudition of this Kind may be well re- 
warded for the Trouble of reading Dr. Bentley's learned 
Remarks on the Meaſure of this Ode. 

Verſ. 3. Metuentes patruæ verlera linguer.) Among the 
Romans Uncles had a great Power over their Nephews; 
and, as they were not utually ſo indulgent as Fathers, their 
Severity pailtd into a Proverb, Torr, 

bell 33 
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62 Q. Horarn FLacct Carminum Lib. 3. 
Simul unctos Tiberinis humeros lavit in undis ; 
Eques ipſo melior Bellerophonte, 
Neque pugno, neque ſegni pede victus. 
Catus idem per apertum fugientes 10 
Agitato grege cervos jaculari, & Us 
| Celer alto latitantem fruticeto excipere aprum. 
| CARMEN 
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7. Simul unfter.] We have here a ſtrong Proof how little 
the Manuſcripts are to be depended upon with regard to the 
Form of this Ode: In many of them this appears the ninth 


Line, and eques melior Bellerophonte follows nitor Hebri. But 


ſuch an Arrangement of the Lines not only confuſes the 
Senſe, but obliges the Poet to ſay, that the Brightneſs of 
Hebrus 1s a better Horſeman than Bellerophon. If ſuch a 
Boldneſs of Expreſſion were pardonable in Lyric Poety, yet 
it is here unneceſſary. ' Lie tides i rin Rt 

12. Eæcipere.] This Word is properly applied to them, 
who lie in ambuſh for any one, and Horace uſes it here for 
anlrimere to ſurpriſe, to attack on a ſudden. Crue. 


Miſerarum eft, nec amori 
Dare ludum, neque dulci 
Mala vino lavere; aut ex- 
animari metuentes | 
| Patrue werbera lingua. 
Tibi qualum Qytbereæ | 
Puer ales, tibi telas 
'Operoſarque Miner n 
Studium aufert, Næobule, 
Liparæi nitor Hebri; 6 
Simul untos Tiberinis 
Humeros lawit in undis 


Eques ipſo melior Bell- 


* 
%4 
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LL... erophonte, nequo fugno 


Negque ſegni pede victus: 
Catus is per apertum 
Fugientes agitato | a 
Grege cer juculari, & 
Celer alto latitantem 

Fruticeto excipere aprum. 


We Oves or Horacr, 63 
When riſing robuſt from Tiber's rough Waves, 


Where the Oil of his Labours athletic He laves, 
Like Bellerophon ſkilful to rein the fierce Steed, 

At Cuffs never conquer'd, nor out- ſtrip'd in — 
And dextrous, with Darts never flying in vain, 

To wound the light Stag, bounding over the Thin, 
Or active and valiant the Boar to ſurpriſe, | 
Transfix'd with his FN. as in n Covert He lies. 
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Carmen XIII. Ad Fow TEM BAU DUSTARM. 


J FONS Banduſiz, ſplendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero, non fine floribus, 
Cras donaberis hoxdoz;—o 0 
Cui frons turgida cornibus | 
Primis, & Venerem & preelia deſtinat; 5 
Fruſtra: nam gelidos inficiet tibi „ 1 
Rubro ſanguine rivos | 
Laſcivi ſoboles gregis: 
Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculæ 
Neſcit tangere : tu frigus amabile 10 
Feſſis vomere tauris | oz 
Præbes, & pecori vago. 
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A beautiful Fountain in the Eſtate of a great Poet, oughit 
to be immortal; and furcly as long as the Name of Horace 
mall live, or as loug as Poetry ſhall be loved, the Name of 
Banduña ſhall be remembred among the poetical Fountains 
Caſtalia, Azanippe, Hipocrene, &c. There is in this Ode 
an inimitable Simplicity of Deſcription, and it is yet more 
valuable, as it is a curious Example of the Sacrifices offered 
to Fountains, or racher to the Deities, who preſided over 
them. FV i 


* — 


* r — * — —_— * 


OpE XIII. To the FounTain BanvvusIa, 


ANDUSIA, that doſt far ſurpaſs, 
LY The ſhining Face of poliſh'd Glaſs, 
To Thee, the Goblet, crown'd with Flowers, 
The rich Libation juſtly pours ; 
A Goat, whoſe Horns begin to ſpread, 
And bending arm his ſwelling Head, 
Whoſe Boſom glows with young Deſires, 
Which War or kindling Love inſpires, 
Now meditates his Blow in vain, — 
His Blood ſhall thy fair Fountain ſtain. 

When the fierce Dog-Star's fervid Ray 

Flames forth, and ſets on Fire the Day, 
To vagrant Flocks, that range the Field, 
You a refreſhing Coolneſs yield, 
Or to the Labour-wearied Team 
Pour forth the Freſhneſs of thy Stream. 
Soon 
— 1 . — 

Verſ. 1. Banduſiæ.] This Reading appears in the beſt 
Manuſcripts, and has been received by all the late Editors. 
If the firſt Copyiſts had found Blandufia in the Text, they 
would never have thought of changing it for Banduſia, which 
is a Sabine Word, and, according to the old Scholiaſt, the 
Name of the Country where Horace hved. 

2. Dulci digne mere.) Ovid repreſents Numa ſacrificin 
to a Fountain, and placing round it Goblets crowned wi 
Flowers, a Particular not mentioned by Horace, although 
it was perhaps an uſual Part of the Solemnity, intended to 
invite the Divinity to drink. 5 Dac. 

Ver. . F 


66 Q. HoxATII FLAC Carminum 
Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impoſitam ilicem 

Saxis, unde loquaces 8 


Lymphæ deſiliunt tuæ. 


CarMEN 


Od. 13. Tux Ops 6r Horace. 
Soon ſhalt Thou flow a noble Spring, 
While in immortal Verſe I ſing 
The Trees, which ſpread the Rocks around, 
From whence thy pratling Waters bound. 
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CARMEN XIV. De Revpitu AvcusT1. 


ERCULIS ritu modo dictus, 6 plebs, 
Morte venalem petiiſſe laurum 
Cæſar, Hiſpans repetit penates 
Victor ab ora. 


VUnicè gaudens mulier marito 5 
Prodeat, juſtis operata divis; | 
Et ſoror clari ducis, & decoræ 

Supplice vitta 85 , 


| Virginum 


Auguſtus left Rome in June 727 for his Britiſh Expedition, 
but ſatisfied with the Submiſſion of that People, he turned 
his Arms againſt the Spaniards, and did not return to Rome 
until the Year 730. As the Poet celebrated his Departure 
in the Ode, O Diva gratum, ſo he now celebrates his Re- 
turn ; and after having deſcribed the public Ceremonies of 
the Feſtival, he ends with his Enjoyment of the Day at 
home in his private Family. | Tors. 

Verſ. 1. Herculis ritu.] It is probable, that the Victories, 
which Auguſtus gained over the Cantabrians, had given oc- 
caſion to the Poets and Orators of the Time to compare him 
to Hercules. Horace alto uſes a Compariſon, which Flattery 
had rendered ſacred, but with this Advantage, that Auguſtus 
now returns victorious to Rome, as Hercules formerly went 
to Latium after his Exploits in Spain. | SAN, 


Mr „ 


( 69 ) 
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Opeg XIV. On the Return of Avovsrus_ 
from SPAIN. 


3 HY Prince, O Rome, who foreign Realms 
Explor'd, like Jove's immortal Son, 
Fearleſs to ſearch the Laurel Wreath | 
| By Death and glorious Daring won, 
Victorious comes from fartheſt Spain 
To Rome, and all his Guardian Gods again. 


Let Her, who to her Arms receives, 
With Joy her own, her laurel'd Spouſe, 
of Her private Sacrifice perform'd, | : 
Pay to juſt Heaven her public Vows, 
And let the fair Octavia lead 
The Matron Train in ſuppliant Veils array'd ; | 


a”. 


The 


» 


1 — 
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Mr. Dacier, who denies that Hercules ever was in Spain, 
explains the Paſſage by a real Piece of Hiſtory. Auguſtus 


having fallen dangerouſly ill in Spain, the People, alarmed 


for his Life, openly compared him to Hercules, who ob- 
tained by Death alone the Rewards and Crowns due to his 

Valour. From hence the Poet ſays, /aurum morte venalem. 
2. Petiiſſe laurum morte venalem.] Horace would only fay, 
that Auguſtus had expoſed; his Life by marching in Perſon 
againſt the Enemies of the Roman Empire, Morte wenalem 
ſignifies morte five obitæ, five gqueſita, otherwiſe the Poet 
muſt aſſert, that a Conqueror, who ſurvives his Victory, is 
unworthy of the Laurel; which is falſe in itſelf, and would 
have been an Outrage to 8 who returned in Safety. 
-F 3 5 Sax. 


70 Q. HoRATI FLACcCI Carnmimum Lib. 3. 


Virginum matres, juvenumque nuper | 
Soſpitum. Vos 6 pueri, & puellæ Is 
Jam virum expertes, male ominatis 

Parcite verbis. | 


Hic dies vere mihi feſtus atras 
Enximet curas : ego nec tumultum, 
Nec mori per vim metuam, tenente 1 15 
Cæſare terraas. 4 | 
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5. Unice gaudens.) This Correction is due to Mr, Cuning- 
ham, and has been received into the Text by Mr. Sanadon. 
To ſay that Livia was in a ſingular manner ſenſible to the 
Joy of her Huſband's Return, was artfully to diſtinguiſh her 
by a Praiſe, which could not be offenſive to others. But 
to ſay, that ſhe loved her Huſband only, nico marito, were 

an Injury to other Roman Ladies, who either were, or at 
leaſt were willing to be thought equally virtuous. 

Mr. Dacier, to avoid this offenſive Rudeneſs, thinks we 
may conſtrue unico marito, an Huſband, who hath not an 
Equal. This Conſtruction would indeed ſave the Poet's 

ood Manners, but perhaps it may be difficult to find an 
Fat where unicus is taken in ſuch a Senſe. | 

Mulier.] Horace uſes this Word in ſpeaking of Helen 
and Cleopatra; from whence we may believe it was a Word 
of greater Dignity, than it is commonly eſteemed. Livia, 

to whom it is here applied, was the fourth and laſt Wife of 

Anuguſtus. She was equally remarkable for her Diſcretion, 

as her Beauty. 1 | | 1 
6. Fuftis operata divis.) After having performed her do- 

+ meſtic Sacrifices, ſhe ought to come forth, prodeat, in public 
Proceſſion, to thank the juſt Gods for the Victories and Re, 

© 00 TR | turg 
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Od. 14. Tur Ovzs or Horace, 51 
The Matron- Train, to whoſe glad Arms | 
Their Sons, with Conqueſt crown'd, return; 
And you, fair Youth, whoſe, pious Tears | 
: Your ſlaughter'd Sires and Huſbands mourn, 
This Day at leaſt your Griefs reſtrain, 
And luckleſs from ill-omen'd Words abſtain. * 
This Day, with truly feſtal Joy, 
Shall drive all gloomy Cares away, 
For while imperial Gæſar holds 
O'er the glad Earth his awful Sway, 
Nor Fear of Death from foreign Arms, 


Or civil Rage my dauntleſs Soul alarms. 3 


5 8 + 


| turn of Auguſtus. The Latins uſed the Words operari and 
facere, for guts. Lan 
8. Supplice vittd. ; 7 The Roman Ladies uſually bound their 
Heads, as a Mark of their Chaſtity, with Fillets, which 
common Women durſt not wear. But Horace rather means 
the ſacred Veils, with which they covered their Heads and 
Hands in Sacrifices;” public Prayers, and Proceſſions upon 
extraordinary Occaſions. . Dac, 
10. Sofpitum.] As this Campaign had been fatal to many 
young Gentlemen, who went with Auguſtus, the Poet, after 
having ſpoken of the Families, whoſg,Sons had eſca ped 
from the Danger of the War, Jenes Jofpitum, addreſſes 
himſelf to — who had loſt any Relations in it. He de- 
mands of the firſt their Gratitude to the Gods, and intreats 
the reſt not to diſturb the Feſtival with their Grief, EE 
juſt. AN 
: 10. Pueri 2 puclic. ) The common Reading is 
Vos d. pueri, & pueilæ 
Jun virum expert, male ominatts 
| Harcite verbis. 
This Reading is in many Places defectiye. It neither appears, 
that theſe Boys and Girls had any Reaſon to ſay Things of 
bad Augury in the middle of a public Feftival, nor ſhould 
the Poet have failed to explain himſelf by ſome Terms in 
Oppoſition to /o/pitum. Expertes was probably changed into 
expert, by miſtaking wirim for the Accuſative Caſe | ngular. 
The Correction we owe to 9 7 Cuningham, | 
4 


72 Q. Hon ATII FLAC CARMINUM. 
I, pete unguentum, puer, & coronas, 
Et cadum Marſi memorem duelli; 

Spartacum ſi quà potuit vagantem As 
Fallere teſta. | | 200 


Dic & argutæ properet Neæræ 

Myrrheum nodo cohibere crinem : 

Si per inviſum mora janitorem 
Fiet, abito. WIE 


Lenit albeſcens animos capillus —_ | ” A 5 
Litium & rixæ cupidos protervæ. 
Non ego hoc ferrem calidus juventà, 
Conſule Planco. 


CARMEN 
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14. Ego nec tumultum.] By tumultus the Poet means the 
civil Wars, and by wis all foreign Wars. He with Reaſon 
ſpeaks of the Tranquility of the Roman Empire, for Au- 
guſtus a ſecond time ſhut the Temple of Janus when he 
returned from Spain. f TorR. San. 

18. Marſi memorem duelli.] This War was called the Social 
and Italian War, which Horace calls Marſian, becauſe it 
was begun by the Marfi. As the Memory of this War was 
marked on the Caſk, for which the Poet ſends his Slave, 
the Wine muſt have been ſixty-eight Years old, This is a 
pleaſant Extravagance of calling it very old, SAN. 

19. Spartacum.} Horace could not better paint the Ravage 
of this War, than in doubting whether a Caſk of Wine had 
eſcaped the Plunder of Spartacus, and his Gladiators But 
we may remark, that while the Poet calls in Pleaſantry for 
his Wine, he has artfully deſcribed the Diforders of theſe 
two Wars, in Oppoſition to the Tranquility and Peace, 
which the Empire enjoyed under Auguſtus. Pac. 


Od. 14. Tux Opzs or HonAcx. = 


Boy, bring us Eſſence, bring us 2 ; 
Pierce me a Calk of ancient Dat 
Big with the ſtoried Marſian War, 
And with its glorious Deeds replete, 
If yet one jovial Caſk remain ONE 
Since wandering Spartacus derer, the Plain Fi | 


Invite Nezra to the Feaft, 25 . 
Wo ſweetly charms the. feen Ear, 
And bid the Fair-one hafte to bind 
In careleſs. Wreaths her eſſencd Hair, 
But ſhould her Porter bid you ſtay, 


„ 


Leave the U ſurly Rogue, and come away. 


| When hoary Ag pan car n Fe 
„ | Pours down its chilling Weight of Snows, 
No more the Breaſt with Anger burns, 
No more with amorous Heat it gown: : 
Such Treatment Horace would not bear, 
When warm with Youth, when Tullus ard the Con- 
8 Chair. 3 x 


25. Alles, capillus.] The Poet gives a Reaſon for his 
Gentleneſs of Temper, in bidding hjs Slaye return, if the 
Porter would not give him Entrance, Horace was now in 


his forty-firſt Year, and Age had made his amorous Reſent- 
ments languid and feeble. Laus. 


28. Conſule Planco.] Munatius was Conſul in the Year 
when the Battle of — pi was fought, where our Poet 


appeared in the Cauſe 10 iberty, and was a Tribune under 
Brutus. Bonv. 
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CARMEN XV. In CHLORIM. 


X OR: pauperis Ibyci, 
Tandem nequitiæ fige modum tu, 
Famoſiſque laboribus: | 
Maturo propior deſine funeri 
Inter ludere virgines, 5 5 
Et ſtellis nebulam ſpargere candidis. | De | 
Non, fi quid Pholoen lalls, . 
Et te, Chlori, decet. Filia fectiü 
Expugnat juvenum domosss. 
Pulſo Thyas uti eoncita Ompano. | > 0 
Illam cogit amor. Nochi . „ . of on: a 
Laſcivæ ſimilem ludere capreæ: FN 
Te lanz prope. nobilem „%% Hon. 
Tonſz Luceriam, non cytharæ, decent. 
Nec flos purpureus roſæ, | 15 


Nec poti vetulam fæce tenus cadi. 
CARMEN 


rr . \ 


Fu — 


Tranſlated * Doctor bete 


When the Proftitutes of Rome grew old, that they might 
continue their infamous Commerce with Impunity, they 
married ſome poor Wretch, who was more their Slave than 
Huſband. Pauperes eligunt, ut nomen tantum virorum habere 
wvideantur, qui patieuter rivales ſuftineant, < muſſitaverint, 
illico prejiciendi. S. JEROME. Such were Chloris and Iby- 
cus. Toxx. Dac. 
8. Filia re&iis. J Doctor Bentley hath quoted Plautus and 


Seneca to prove a Cuſtom among the common Women 
in 


(75) 


3 ” 1 


Ove XV. To CHLoxIs. 


rob poor Man's Incumbrance, Thou Rake of 
1 . 1 
At length put an End to this infamous Life; 
Now near thy long Home, to be rank'd with the 
Shades, e ee, On 
Give over to frisk it with buxom young Maids, 
And, furrow'd with Wrinkles, profanely to ſhroud 
Thoſe bright Conſtellations with Age's dark Cloud. 
What Pholoe well, with a Decency free, 
Might practiſe, fits aukward, O Chloris, on Thee; 
Like her, whom the Timbrel of Bacchus arouſes, 
Thy Daughter may better lay. ſiege to the Houſes 
Of youthful Gallants, while ſhe wantonly gambols, 
Ol Nothus enamour'd, like a Goat in its Rambles ; . 
The Spindle, the Diſtaff, and Wool-ſpinning thrifty, 
Not muſical Inftruments fit Thee at fifty, ,, 
Nor Roſes impurpled, enriching the Breeze, 
Nor Hogſheads of Liquor drunk down to the Lees. 


j 


1 


Ls mn 


in Rome of breaking open the Houſes of their Gallants, by 
which the preſent Paſſage is well explained. The Quota- 
tion from Seneca is very pretty; Criſpus Paſſienus uſed. 
often to ſay, that we hold, not ſhut the Door, againſt Flat- 
tery, which we treat like a Miſtreſs, who is welcome if ſhe 
gently force open the Door, but more welcome if ſhe break 
it open. Criſpus Paſſienus ſæpe dicebat, Adulationi nos oppo- 
nere, non claudere ofiium, quidem fic, quemadmodum amica 
folet, quæ fi impulit, grata eff, gratior, fi effregerit. 
| 3 © } þ 
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Carmen XVI. Ad MACENATEM. 
'NCLUSAM Danaen turris aënea, 
1 Robuſtæque fores, & vigilum canum 
Triſtes excubiæ munierant ſatis 
Nocturnis ab adulteris; 
Si non Acriſium virginis abdita > 
Cuſtodem pavidum Jupiter & Venus | 
Riſiſſent: fore enim tutum iter & patens, 
Converſo in pretium Deo. | 


Aurum per medios ire ſatellites, c 
Et perrumpere amat ſaxa, potentius - -- 10 
Ictu fulmineo. Concidit auguris | I, ! 
Argivi domus, ob lucrum | | iT 
. | | 7 20h * r Demerſa 


8 - - 


— — 


That Riches, occaſion the greateſt Evil, and that an ho- 
neſt, contented Mediocrity brings the greateſt Good, is the 
whole Deſign of this Ode. Mr. Dacier imagines, the 
Poer's principal Intention was to thank Mzcenas for a lit- 
tle Dwelling which he had given him, and to aſſure him 
that he was happier in this little Dwelling, than if his Pa- 
. 2 had made him Governor of à Province or a King- 

dom. | | 
Verſ. 2. e 5g fores.] The Latins uſed robuftus and 
robuſteus for roboreus and roburneus, any Thing made of 
Oak. We find in Plautus, carcer robuſtus ; and in Feſtus, 
arce robuſtæ. Horace tells us, that the Walls of this 
Tower were of Braſs, and the Doors of Oak, to ſhew that 
they were extremely ſtrong, 246 SAN. 
4. Nocturnis ab adulteris.] This Paſſage is a new Proof 
of a Remark already made, that the Latins uſed Aadulterer 

for a Lover. | 

6! Jupiter & V oy This Oppoſition of Characters is 
beautiful. On one fide Acrifius diſtruſtful, unquiet, and 
vigilant; employing all Methods to hinder any Acceſs to his 
| 55 Daughter, 


= 
* 


(77 


Ope XVI. To MxcRN As. 


| F watchful Dogs an odious Ward 
Might well one hapleſs Virgin guard, 
When in a Tower of Braſs immur'd, | 
And by ſtrong Gates of Oak ſecur'd, 
Although by mortal Gallants lewd _ 
With all their midnight Arts purſu'd, 
Had not great Jove, and Venus fair, 
Laugh'd at her Father's fruitleſs Care, 
For well they knew no Fort could hold 
Againſt a God, when chang'd to Gold. 
Stronger than Thunder's winged Force 
All-powerful Gold can ſpeed its Courſe, 
Through watchfnl Guards its Paſſage make, 
And loves through ſolid Walls to break; 
From Gold the overwhelming Woes, 
That cruſh'd the Grecian Augur, roſe : 
e . Philip 


— — 


2 — — 


| Daughter. On the other, Jupiter and Venus tranquil, con- 
tented, and ſure of Succeſs, laughing at the Precautions of 
the Father. | | | _ 
8. In pretium.) Horace follows the common and ancient 
Opinion, that Jupiter transformed himſelf into a Shower 
of Gold. - In Terence, as explained by. Donatus, the God 
appears behind a golden Shower, which 'breaks open his 
Paſſage, and he then enters the Tower in a human Form. 
Pretium is not here uſed for Pretium concubitus, as ſome 
Commentators imagine. Aurum, Pecunia, Pretium, Lu- 
crum, and Munera, ſignify the ſame Thing. Dac. 
12. Auguris Argivi domus.) Eriphile diſcovered to her 
Brother Adraſtus, where her Huſband Amphiaraus had _ 


78 Q. HorarTu Fracc Carminum Lib. 3. 
Demerſa exitio. Diffidit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, & ſubruit æmulos 
Reges muneribus. Munera navium 15 
Seves illaqueant duces. | 
. Creſcentem ſequitur cura pecuniam, 
Majorumque fames. Jure perhorrui 
Late conſpicuum tollere verticem, 
| Mzcenas, equitum decus. —— 20 
Quanto quiſque ſibi plura negaverit, | 
A Dis plura feret. Nil cupientium 
Nudus caſtra peto - & transfuga divitum 


Partes linquere geſtio, . 
Contemtæ 


cealed himſelf, that he might not be obliged to go to the 
War of Thebes, from whence he knew he ſhould never 
return. She received a Necklace of Pearl as the Price of 
her Treachery, and Amphiaraus went to the Siege, where 
he was ſlain. Her Son Alcmæon, in Revenge for his Fa- 
ther, put her to Death, aud he was afterwards killed by 
his Uncles in Vengeance for their Siſter. Thus Horace 
juſtly ſays, that the Avarice of one Woman was the Ruin 
of the whole Family. | LAB. 
13. Exitio.] They who read demer/a excidis, join toge- 
ther two metaphorical Terms, which contradict each other. 
Beſides, exitio is found in the greateſt Number of the beſt 
Manuſcripts; negue aliter plures & potiores codices. Brunt. 
14. Vir Macedo.] Philip was adviſed by the Oracle of 
Apollo to fight with golden Spears, and it was one of his 
Maxims, that no Fortreſs was impregnable, into which an 
Aſs could enter loaden with Gold. ö E 
. 15. Munera navium.) Even Captains of Ships are not 
Proof againſt the Temptations of Gold. It has been al- 
ways remarkable that Seamen have ſomething of Rude- 
neſs and Fierceneſs in their Manners and Temper; but 
| perhaps 


Od. 16. Tur Oos or Hon Aas. 79 
Philip with Gold through Cities broke, 6 
And rival Monarchs felt his Voke; 
Captains of Ships to Gold are Slaves, 
Though fierce as their own Winds and Waves; 
Vet gloomy Care, and Thirſt of more, 
Attends the ſtill encreafing Store.. 
While you in humble Rank appear, 
Gracing the Knighthood that You wear, 
Buy your Example taught, I dread _ 
To raiſe the far conſpicuous Head. 
The more we to ourſelves deny, 
The more the bounteous Gods ſupply. 
Far from the Quarters of the Great, 
Happy, though naked, I retreat, 
And to.th*unwiſhing Few with Joy 
A bleſs'd and bold Deſerter fly. 
EY | Poſſeſt 


perhaps the Poet intended. this Remark particularly againſt 
ſome Captains of Ships at that Time, who failed in their 
Duty, by being corrupted with Gold. Torn, 


17. Creſcentem ſequitur, &e.] Horace hath already prov- 
ed, by Examples both of Fable and Hiſtory, that neither 
Prudence nor Honour are of Strength ſufficient to reſiſt the 
Power oi Gold. He now adds two Evils, which frequently 


ariſe from Riches, an Increaſe of our Dilquicrudes, and an: 
Enlargement of our Deſires. SAN. 


22. Nil cupientium caſtra peto. ] Perha aps the Poet, in thus 
oppoſing the Contented e Rich, deſigned to praiſe Mæ- 
cenas, in Oppoſition to eat Men of that Time, 
whoſe Ambition was ever in . uit of Power and Employ- 

ments, To ſhew that he reſolved to follow the Party of 
his Patron, he makes uſe of a Metaphor taken from War, 
and the Deſerters, who * one Side to follow the For- 
tunes of another. | 157 n 


. 
j 
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80 Q. Honk ArTIf FLacct CAR ν˖ν Lib. 3. 
Contemtæ dominus ſplendidior rei, os 8 25 


Quim fi quidquid arat non piger Appulus 
Occultare meis dicerer horreis, 2 
Magnas inter opes inops. 
Puræ rivus aquæ, ſilvaque jugerum 


Paucorum, & ſegetis certa fides mae, 30 


Fulgentem imperio fertilis Africæ 

Fallit, ſorte beatior. COR 
Quanquam nec Calabræ mella ferunt apes, 
Nec Lzitrygonia Bacchus in amphori 


Langueſcit mihi, nec pinguia Gallicis 35 


: Creſcunt vellera paſcuis; 


* 


ts. 


25. Contemtæ rei.] Horace calls his little Farm a con- 
temptible Fortune; not in his own Eſteem, for that were 
ridiculous, but in the Opinion of the Great, who would 
not envy him ſuch a Poſſeſſion. Vet it was glorious to be 


Poſſeſſor of what he owed to the Bounty of his Patron; 


not to his own Sollicitations and Purſuits. : Dac. 


28. Magna: inter opes inops.] Nothing is more common 
than this roverty in the midſt of Abundance In ſome it 
roceeds from Avarice, in others from Prodigality, while 


Te who is contented with a moderate Fortune, knows not 


either of theſe contrary Exceſſes, which render the Miſer 


and the Prodigal equally wretched. ; San. 
30. Segetis fides.] This Paſſage is particularly difficult, 


and ought to be carefully explained. Firſt, riwus, ſilua and 
fdes are all to be applied to one common Verb falliz, a 


Manner of Writing very uſual in Horace. Secondly, 


Africe is governed both of „ * and forte. Fulgens im- 
perio . fricæ is a Paraphraſe for the Proconſul of Africa, 


and ſors Africæ ſigniſies the Proconſulſhip or Government of 
that Province. The Latins uſually ſaid, /ors Africæ; ſors 
Macedoniee ; fors Prominciarum, becauſe their Governments ' 
were determined by Lot. Laſtly, fa/lir does not ſignify latet 


or 


| Importuna 


o Teste, Bae, , 
Poſſeſt of what the Great "tefpite, | | 
In real, richer Pomp riſe, | 
Than if, from fair Apulia's Plain, 

I flor'd in Heaps the various Grain, 
While, of the wealthy "Maſs ſecure, 1 
Amidft the rich Abundance poor. . 

A Streamlet flowing through my Ground, | 
A Wood which a few Acres bound, 

A little Farm of kindly Soil, 
Nor faithleſs to its Maſter's Toil, 
Shall tell the Conſul, whoſe Domain =: 
Extends o er Afric's fertile Plain, 


Though of his envied Lot poſſeſs d, 
He ne er ſhall be like Horace bleſs'd. 
Though nor the fam'd Calabrian Bee | 


Collett its flowery Sweets for me ; 


For me no Formian Vintage grows, 


With mellow'd Warmth whoſe Bacchus flows': 

Nor on the verdant Gallic Mead 

My Flocks of richer Fleeces feed, 09 
1 Yet 


a 


* the. E * 


1 


1 e but opinion fua decipit.. The Terms being this 
explained, the Conſtruction muſt be formed; ager menus Sa- 
binus beatior Africa forte obtenta fallit Africa proconſulem. 
The Proconſul was indebted to Chance for his Magiſtracy. 
Horace owed his Farm to the Friendſhip of Mzcenas. The. 
Proconſul believes himſelf more happy than Horace; but 
he is deceived, becauſe he is ignorant, that 8 Revenues 
and Happineſs are very different. Verhaps our 
Poet intended a' Stroke of Satire upon the Þ on, who was 
then Governor of Afric, and who might have owed, like 
Him, his Fortune to Mzcenas. BexT. Sax. 


Vor. II. S 


82 Q. Horangi FLAC Caruimum Lib. 3. 
Importuna tamen pauperies abeſt ; 
Nec, fi plura velim, tu dare deneges. | 
Contracto meliùs parva cupidine | 
Veſtigalia porrigam, "he 
Quim fi Mygdoniis regnum Alyattei 
Campis continuem. Multa petentibus 
Deſunt multa. Bene eſt, cui Deus obtulit 
Parcaà, quod ſatis eft, manu. 
5 | oh CARMEN 


_ 


37. Importuna tamen pauperies. 1. tunus pro 1 1- 
fies a Perſon, who hath no ud * — — 
uently never knows Repoſe. From hence it is very 
ongly applied to Poverty. | 
40. Vecligalia porrigam.] We ſhall only be capable of 
explaining this Paſſage by regularly purſuing the Poet's Rea- 
ſoning. By contracting my Deſires 1 ſball more largely extend 
my little Fortune, than if I could unite the Kingdoms of Lydia 
and Phrygia under my Government. Vectigalia ſignifies the 
Revenues and Incomes of an Eſtate, and may not impro- 
erly be uſed for the Eftate itſelf, which the Poet thus en- 
(6 by contracting his Deſires The Word porrigere 
frequently ſignifies in the beſt Authors, to extend, to ſtretch 
out, or enlarge. Mr. Dacier makes the Poet ſay, that he 
could pay his little Taxes with more Eaſe in this Manner, 
than 71 he were King of Lydia, and were obliged to pay 
at Tributes. Mr. Sanadon by an — Correc- 
tion, reads colligam, I all collect my little Revenues with 
more Pleaſure than if, &c. In both theſe Interpretations 
the Poet's Reaſoning is broken and unconnected, and the 
Oppoſition between the Contraction of our Wiſhes, and an 
Enlargement of our Eſtates is loſt. 
41. Ahattei.) Le Fevre propoſed this Correction, which 
has been received by DoQtor Bentley, Mr. Cuningham, and 
| Sanadon. Fhattici, which appears in the Editions, is no 
more Latin than Achillicus, or Orefiicus ; and perhaps can- 
not be found in one ancient Manuſcript. The Latins read 
Alyattes, Alyattis, or Alyattei ; as Achille, Achillis, or Achil- 
lei; Ulyſſes, Ulyfis, or Ulyſei. EY 


1 


Od. 16. Tux Opzs or Hon Acz. 83 


Yet am I not with Want oppreſt, 
Which vainly ſeeks the Port of Reſt, 


Nor would thy bounteous Hand deny 


My larger Wiſhes to ſupply ; 

But while thoſe Wiſhes I reſtrain, 

Farther I ſtretch my ſmall Demaine 

Than could I diſtant Kingdoms join, 

And make united Empires mine; 

For ſure the State of Man, is ſuch, 

They greatly want, who covet much: 
Then happy He, whom Heaven hath fed _ 
With frugal, but ſufficient Bread. | 


(4) 
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CARMEN XVII. Ad Zinom 2. an. 


LI, vetuſto nobilis ab Laino 7 an 34 
(Quando & priores hinc Lamias — 
Denominatos & nepotum 
Per memores genus omne faſtos 
Auctore ab illo ducit originem, 4 
Qui Formiarum mcenia dicitur' Vo gs 
Princeps, & innantem Maricæ 
Litoribus tenuiſſe Lirin 
Lats tyrannus) cras foliis nemus 
Multis & alga litus inutili _ N 10 
Demiſſa tempeſtas ab Euro 
Sternet; aquæ niſi fallit augur 
Annoſa cornix. Dum potes, aridum 
Compone lignum : cras genium mero | 
Curabis, & porco bimeſtri, T8 
Cum famulis operum ſolutis. 1 
Is | CARMEN 


— 


Mr. Sanadon ſtrikes out of this Ode the ſecond, third, 
fourth and fifth Lines, and reads it thus; 


Ali, vetuſto nobilis ab Lamo 


Qui Formiarum mernia, &c. 


This Critic thinks it his Duty (ſo he expreſſes it) to ene 
the Poet from the Weight of an uſeleſs, heavy Parentheſis, 
which deforms the Ode by its Length, its proſaic Turn of 
Expreſſion, and its Obſcurity.. Dicitur follows ferunt in the 
ſame Sentence, and the ſame Senſe. Ducis, the Reading 
of all the Manuſcripts, and of all Editions, diſorders the 
Conſtruction beyond the Power of Grammar, and the fifth 
Verſe is only a Repetition of the firſt. . 

e 


t 


(From whom a ſacred Line of Kings ; 


And reign'd/ where Liris ſmoothly flows bs 


(8) 


. 


O XVII. To vs Lama. 
L IUS, whoſe ancient Lineage ſprings 


C COUT T2 i 


Shines through the long Records of Fame, ; 


From whom th! illuſtrious Race aroſe, * 


Who firſt poſſeſt the Formian Towers, 


To fair Marica's maiſy Shores) „ == 
If the old Shower-foretelling Crow 9 

83 not her boading Note in vain, 
To- morrowꝰs Eaftern Storm ſhall ſtrow 

The Woods with Leaves, with Weeds che Main. = 


Then pile the Fuel while you may, 


And chear your Spirit high with 5 
Give to your Slaves one idle Day,, 
And 2 por the 8 Es 


YET II TYD ba S. 9 thus | S327 15 3 1 
— 


9 — 


* 


—_ _ __ — —„ 


Theſe Reaſons: oblige 1 to think, that the four Lines 
are an Addition of fome miſerable Pedant, or bad Poet, in 


| ſome Age after the Times of pure Latinity 


It muſt be confeſſed, "that the Text is = without Difh- 
culty, which Heinſius firſt perceived, and which Dr. Bent- 
ley endeavours to remedy by reading ducit inſtead, of duct, 
conſtruing genus as 2 Nominative Cats, and, continuing the 
Parentheſt own to ryrannus. 

Verſ. 7. Innantem . literibus.] Horace here de- 
ſcribes a River-God, and by the Word innantem gives us a 


beautiful Tmage of the 9 — with which he rolls his 


Waters to the Sea. 
G 3 


From Lamus, Founder of the Name, "**1 | | 


1 
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CaRMEN XVIII. Ad FauNUNM. 
F AUNE, Nympharum fugientum amator, 
1 Per meos fines & aprica rura _. . 
Lenis incedas, abeaſque parvis 
Aquus alumnis; | 
Si tener pleno cadit hoedus anno; 24 
Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali 
Vina crateræ; vetus ara mults, 
Fumat odore. > 


Ludi 


Tranſlated by Dr. Duxxix. h 

This Ode is divided into two equal Parts.. The firſt 
contains the i'etition of the Poet; the ſecond the Benefits 
of the God, and the Acknowledgments of the Village. 

Mr. Sanadon ſays there is nothing extraordinary in this 
Poem, but that it is written in a fine Taſte, the Deſign 
well maintained, the Verſification flowing, the Sentiments 
natural, the Images pleaſing and rural, the Expreſſion eaſy 
and elegant. | : bs 

Verſ. 3. A6ca/que.] The Romans believed, that many of 
their Gods paſſed their Winter in one Country, and their 
Summer in another. Faunus was of this Number. He 
went from Arcadia to Italy the thirteenth of February, and 
returned the fifth of December. His Departure and Re- 
turn were celebrated with Sacrifices, and probably this Ode 
was written for his December Feſtival, from whence the 

Poet ſays ateas. 2 Fr 1 


Fi 


(%) 


2 
3 


OpR XVIII. 7 Fauxus. 


AUNUs, who with eager Flame 

1 Chaſe the Nymphs, thy flying Game, 
If a tender Kid diſtain, | 2 
Each returning Vear, thy Fane, 
If with Wine we raiſe the Soul 
(Social Venus loves the Bowl) 
If thy dedicated Shrine SD | 
Smoke with Odours,---Breath divine! 
Gently traverſe o'er my Bounds, 
Gently through my ſunny Grounds, 
Tracious to my fleecy Breed, 
Sporting o'er the flowery Mead. 


See 


—_— 0 . ** 
— — 
* * 


It is not difficult to ſee that this Fiction is founded upon 
à natural Reaſon, taken from the Changes of the Seaſons 
in Italy, where the Earth opens her Boſom in Fruitfulneſs 
to the Month of February, and is hardened by Froſt in 
December. : | Da 
4. Parvis æguus alumnis.) The Vulgar believed, that this 

God ſent Phantoms and Spectres to diſturb their Infants in 
the Night ; and upon this Foundation the Commentators 
imagine that Horace intreats him to ſpare the Children of 
his Domeſtics. But by a/umnis, the Poet means the Young- 
lings of his Flocks, which had moſt Qccaſion for the Pro- 
tection of the God to preſerve them againſt the Inclemency 
of the approaching Winter. EE | Bondy. 
6. Veneris ſodali.] This Cup is called the Companion of 

Venus, becauſe Venus and Bacchus are mutually intereſted 
to converſe together, and ſupport each other's Gaiety. Thus 
Ariſtephanes calls Wine - ilk of Venus, Tors, 
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Ty QHoxarn FLacer Carmmun Lib. 3. 


Ludit herboſo pecus omne campo, 
Quum tibi Nonæ redeunt Decembres; oo 


Feſtus in pratis vacat otioſo 


Cum bove pagus: 
Inter audaces lupus errat agnos : : 


Spargit agreſtes tibi filva frondes : > 2 
Gaudet inviſam pepuliſſe ſoſſor . 
Ter pede terrem. WE 


& 


g. Ludit berboſs.] The. ſecond Pare. of he Ode 1 
here. The Flocks feel the Protection of the God, 
forget their natural Timidity. The Team is looſed from 
the Plow, and the Swain, in ruſtic Dance, beats the; Earth 
in Revenge for his Labour of cu tivating 5 

14. Spargit agreſtes.] In Italy the — ſhed their Lale 
in December, and Horace artfully manages this Circum- 
ſtance, as if the Trees entre 8 peut. ed by the Divi- 
nity of Faunus, poured down their Leaves to cover his 
Way. It was cuſtomary in all * Feſtivals, to ſtrow the 
Ground with Leaves, as in Virgil 5 Jpargere humum florenti- 
bus herbis. Dac. 

16. Ter.] This was probably the Meaſure of their Dances; 
or perhaps the Poet would mark the Number of thoſe 


| Dances, which might have been performed three times 


in a Day; in the Morning, Mid-day, and Evening,. for 
ſome myſterious Reaſon rt known. Tor. Sax. 


Od. 19. Tux Ovzs or Honacx. 
See my Flocks in ſportive Vein ö 

Friſk it o'er the verdant Plain 

When through Winter's = thy Day 

Feſtal ſhines, the Peaſants play, 

On the grafſy-matted Soil, 

Round their Oxen, free from Tann. 

| See the Wolf forgets his Prey, | 

With my daring Lambs to play ; Fo | 

See the Foreſt's bending Head VE. pe 

At thy Feet its Honours ſhed, | 

While with joyful Foot the Swain” wet 

Beats the Glebe be 2 5 with Pain. =, 
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CARMEN XIX. Ad TELEPHUM. 
UANTUM diſtet ab Inacho 
| Codrus, pro patria non timidus mori, 
Narras, & genus /Eaci, 
Et pugnata ſacro bella ſub Ilio: | 
Quo Chium pretio cadum NVA 
Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus, | 
Quo præbente domum, & quota 
Pelignis caream frigoribus, taces. 


While Horace propoſed ſome Diverſion in Honour of 
Murena, who had been choſen Augur, a young Greek, 
called Telephus, continually entertained the Company with 
the ancient Hiſtory of his Country. The Poet interrupted 
him, telling him, that it were better to enquire where the 

beſt Wine was to be had, with all other — for a 
Feaſt, that they might drink their Friend's Health, and do 
him Honour in his new Employment. The gay Propoſal 
ſucceeded Horace put it into Verſe, and his Ode is written 
with that ſpirited Delicacy, which Men of Wit and Pleaſure 
give to every thing they ay- Dac. 

Verſ. 4. Pugnata ſacro ſub Ilio.] Euſtathius tells us, that 
Troy was called /acred, not only becauſe it was built by 
Gods, but becauſe it contained a Number of Temples, from 
whence Virgil calls it the Houſe of Gods, Divum domus. 

6. Quis aguam temperet ignibus.] This warm Water muſt 
have been intended for Bathing. The Ancients never ſat 

down at their Entertainments until they had bathed. Boxp. 
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One XIX. ' To TeLeenvs, - 


| KL 7 HEN Inachus reign'd to Thee is notorious, + 

1 When ſlain for his Country was Codrus the 
r gy inond/us rrnadd 

When govern'd the Monarchs from Peleus deſcended, 
When Troy was beſieged, and ſo bravely defended, 
But where the beſt Chian, or what it may coſt ye, 
Or how we may warm the dull Winter fo froſty, 
Or temper our Water with Embers ſo glowing, | 
Ah!] Telephus, here Thou art ſtrangely unknowing. : 


| 7: Duet.) It is hard to ſay what this refers to ; ſome 
underſtand hord ; others domo. Some even change the Text, 
and read guotus ; but this is neither authoriſed, nor 7 
Mr, Sanadon thinks that ſummd or colle44, or fymbol/s ſhould 
be underſtood, and that Horace demands to what Expence 
their Wine, their Bath, and Fire would amount. 
8. Pelignis caream frigoribus.] The Country of the Pe- 
_— was mountainous, and conſequently cold, from 
whence Horace ſays Pelignum frigus as in the twenty · ſixth 
Ode he ſays nive Sithonia, to expreſs an extreme Coldneſs 
in the northern Snow. Such a manner of Expreſſion is 
lively, poetical, and underſtood without Difficulty ; yet Mr. 
Dacier, after Torrentius, thinks it |unjuſt, nor ever to be 
imitated. But in this Place he allows it not e | 
ſince it might have been deſigned as a pen ar Raillery 
on Telephus, who probably had an Houle in that Country, 
to which he was inviting the Company ; or where Horace 
had already been. Thus it might be a pleaſant Hint that 
be ſhould provide for their Entertainment, or a Reproach 
for the Manner in which he had treated the Poet, 
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92 Q. Honk ATTI FLAC Carminum Lib. 3. 
Da Lunæ properè novæ, 5 575 


Murenæ: tribus aut novem 


Miſcentor cyathis pocula commeds. 


Qui Muſas amat impares, 


Ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet fl o 24 
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9. Da Line neus. J. We muſt, here underſtand focus 


. Telephus was preparing to find Reaſons againſt the Poet's 


Propoſal, when Horace interrupts him, and with an Air of 
Authority bids the Company drink, as if he had been the 
King of the Feaſt. He directs what Number of Cups they 
ſhould drink, and, that he may ſupport his Orders by his 
own Example, he begins the Toaſt. 'This Detail is natural 
and lively, nor could any thing better diſſipate that Uneaſi- 
neſs, which the Chronological Narration of Telephus had 
occaſioned. He drinks an Health to the new — be- 
cauſe perhaps Murena had been then created Augur, or be- 


cauſe that was the uſual Time when Augurs were created. 


| Tors, 
10. Noctis mediæ.] Horace here drinks to Midnight, be- 
cauſe he was determined not to leave off ſooner. Crug. 
12 Miſcentor.] The uſual Reading miſcentur appeared to 
Rutgerſius too weak and languid. His Correction has been 
received by Doctor Bentley and Mr. Sanadon, as it is a more 
ſpirited Expreſſion, and continues that Air of Command, 
which the Poet hath aſſumed. N ITT, 
Mr. Dacier thinks, that the cyathus and poculum were the 
ſame Meaſures, and then his laboured Explication muſt end 
in this unintelligible Concluſion ; miſcentor pocula tribus aut 


nowem poculis, We are obliged to a French Gentleman, 


Mr. Boivin, for the beſt Explanation of this Paſſage. He 


ſays, we muſt diſtinguiſh between pocalum and cyathus, be- 


tween 


Od. 19. Tux Ovzs or Horxacs. .” gg 


| Here's a Bumper to Midnight; to -Luna's ft 
ſhining; l 2 21D ; eva] whit 
A third to our Friend in his Poſt af diuvining 
Come fill up the Bowl, then fill up-your Bumpers, / 
Let three, or thrice three, be the joviabof Numbers. 
The Poet, enraptur d, . ſure never refuſes! ' ' 
His Brimmers thrice three to his .odd-nymber'd Muſes ; 
But the Graces, in naked Simplicity cautious, | 


Are afraid more th three might to * debaiich 
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tween which Horace himſelf perfectly diſtinguiſhes. Pocula 
were properly Cups, of which there were di Sizes, and 
Cyathus was a very little Goblet, with which they meaſured 
their Wine and Water, when they poured them into the 
Cups. When therefore the Poet-ſays, miſcentor pocula tribus 
aut nowem cyathis, he commands the Waiters to pour, into 

the ſame Cup, either three or nine Cyathi, and orders that 
the Gueſts ſhall drink them at one Draught. - 
athis commadis.] The ancient Interpreter explains com- 
s by aptis, as if every one ſhould 3 — ta his 
prefent Situation and Circumſtances; whether he lived under 
the Hrotection of the Graces, or was a Favourite of the 
Muſes, But it ſeems more natural to think, that Horace, 
in his preſent Chearfulneſs, calls for Bumpers for all the 
Company without Diſtinction. The Latins uſed the Word 
commodus to ſignify whatever was perfect in its kind. ſulen- 
tum commodum; res commodas ; alimenta commoda. RurekR. 
13. Qui Muſas amat impares.) Mr. Dacier makes here an 
ingenious Remark, which gives to this Paſſage a particular 
Connexion with the Defign of the Ode. In drinking three, 
or nine Goblets to the Health of the new. Augur, the Boet 
artfully praiſes his Politeneſs and Erudition, as if the Graces 
and Muſes, intereſted | themſelves in his Glory. Thus he 
pays a very delicate Compliment to: Murena, and ſhews his 
own Reſpect for the Goddeſſes, who had raiſed his Friend 
to an Employment ſo honourable. | 4 
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f 94 Q. Hon Arn FLacer Canuimun Lib; 3. 
1 | Nudis juncta ſororibus. 
Ci Ceſſant flamina tibiæ ? K | 
b Cur pendet tacita fiſtula cum lyra ? 20 
. Parcentes ego dexterass se | 
3 Odi : ſparge roſas. Audiat invidus 
+ Dementem ſtrepitum Lycus, Dn 
3 Et vicina ſeni non habilis Lyco. 
i: Spifla te nitidum coma, ; 20 
$ Puro te ſimilem, Telephe, veſpero, 8 

5 Tempeſtiva petit Chloꝭ: | 


Me lentus Glyceræ torret amor meæ. 
Carman 
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17. Gratia nudis juncta ſororibus.] The Cuſtom of painting 
the Graces naked was not of firſt Antiquity, although very 
ancient. Pauſanias writes, that he could not diſcover the 
Painter or Sculptor, who firſt repreſented them naked; for 
all the Ancients painted them in Clothes. They, who 
made the Alteration would inſinuate, that the Graces could 
only pleaſe by their Simplicity, and that they, had not any 
Occaſion for Ornaments. Dac. 

18. Inſanire juvat.] Horace now leaves the too modeſt 
Graces, and riſes in his Good-humour. Having ordered 
a certain Number of Glaſſes, he now drinks without Number 
or Meaſure. : ED ' Crue. 

20. Fiftula.) The Fiſtula was made of ſeven unequal 

Reeds for the Diverſity of Sounds. As we have not an 
ſuch Inſtrument, the Tranſlation hath followed tbe — 
Commentators, who make uſe of the Word Hautboy. 

24. Et vicina ſeni.] Such is the Manner of Horace to 
ſtart away from his _— with ſome unexpected Stroke of 
Raillery or Satire. The Tranſition here is particularly 
ſpirited, but who the Perſons are, whom he aims at, is yet 
unknown. | | SAN. 
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Od. 18. Tux Opzs or Horace. 95 
Gay Frolick, and Mirth, to Madneſs ſhall fire us; 

| Why breathes not the Flute then with Joy to inſpire us? 

Why hangs on the Wall, in Silence dolorous, 

The ſoft-ſwelling Pipe, and the Hautboy ſonorous ? 

I hate all the Slaves that are ſparing of Labour; 

Give us Roſes abundant, and let,our old Neighbour, | 


With his Damſel, ill- ſuited to-ſuch-an old Fellow, 
Even burſt with his Envy to hear us ſo.mellow. 

Poor Horace in Flames, how ſlowly conſuming ! - | 
For Glycera burns, while Chloe the blooming. | 
Her Telephus courts, whoſe Treſſes are beaming, 

As are the bright Rays from Veſperus ſtreaming. 
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[ Carmen XX. Ad Praxknum 
A ON vides quanto moveas pericls, 
a V Pyrrhe, Gætulæ catulos leznz ? 
. ' Proelia raptor; | ee | 
* Grande certamen, tibi præda cedat 
3 Major, an illi. 
it Interim dum tu celeres ſagittas 5 
. ; Promis, hæc dentes acuit timendos ; - 0 
| + Arbiter pugnæ poſuiſſe nudo | 
'5 Sub pede palmam 
bu Fertur, & leni recreare vento ' *X 
0 Sparſum odoratis humerum capillis ; _ 
* Qualis aut Nireus fuit, aut aquoſa 13 
4 | Raptus ab Ida. F 

= Carmen 


This Ode does not want its Beauties, but it is difficult te 
explain them with Decency. The Poet laughs at a Woman, 
who is in violent Apprehenfions of loſing her Lover. She 
is compared to a Lionneſs, when an Hunter attempts to rob 
her of her Whelps. Pyrrhus is armed with a Bow and 
Arrows, to ſhew that he chuſes a diſtant Combat, while 
the young Lover fits regardleſs of the Battle, and indifferent 
to whom the Victory ſhall fall. | | 
Verſ. 5. Quum per obftantes..] Horace here ſhews the 
Contempt with which this violent Female treats her Lovers, 
when ſhe breaks through the Preſs in Purſuit of Rn. 
| N Ac. 
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Ops XX. To Pyrtnvs, 


YRRHUS, you tempt a Danger high, 


When you would fteal from angry Li- 


| bnefs her Cubs, and foon ſhall ly 
Inglorious. 


| : What Wars of horrid Form ariſe, 


Through | Crouds of Lovers when ſhe flies 
Nimm and ſnatch the Prize, 

| T  ViRtorious ? 
You ſhoot; ſhe whets her Tuſks to bite; 
While He, who fits to judge the Fight, 


Treads on the Palm with Foot ſo white, | 
1 Diſdainful; | 
And fiveetly landing in the Air, 
Wanton he ſpreads his fragrant Hair, 
lauen 5 
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CARMEN XXI. Ad AMPHoRaAM. 
NATA mecum conſule Manlio 
Seu tu querelas, five geris jocos, 

Seu rixam, & infarios afnores, 

Seu facilem, pia teſta, ſomnum: = 
Quocunque lechim nomine Maſfcum 5 
Servas, moveri digna bono dimm 

Deſcende, Corvino jubente,, 


| ew bthÞpos 1% 14h 
Promere langwdiora vina. 
EE A bizzod ic 10 Non 
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Meſſala having engaged ta ith Horace, the Poet de- 
TS pen out Een : Done 


fires his Bottle*fo pour out its r me to en 
P 


valuable a Gueſt, with Wenn he had probably been ac- 
quainted when, he ſerved. under Brutus. The Remains of 
that 22. after the r We: 1 
Meſſala for their Chief, hut he oj arty of Octavius, 
by whom he was thade a Ind 257-5166 TOY SOA 
Verſ. 1. O hi Het Tue Commentators, abeording 
ine that ops Caſk was made when Man- 


to the Letter, _—_ 
be any Invitation to Meſſala, 


. 5 2 
lius was Conſul; às if it & 


that he ſhould drink his WI Bottle made three 

and thirty Vears, or dle he ef Pat 58d bh yy 

Liquor for ſuch s Paritutariep! it tharters littte how dd 

the Bottle is, provided. Win be good, and the real Birth 
fi behine be 


is when it is filled. It the 5 *rapable of - 
ducing all thoſe Hfftcts, which the Poet applies to it in this 


Ode. Nata muſt therefore be conſtrued impleta. 
|  _ RoDELL. Sax. 


2. Seu tu querelas, &c ] If this Bottle really carried in its 


Boſom Complaints and Quarrels, guerelas and rixam, how 


could it deſerve the Title of pia Teſta, or be worthy of 


being drunk upon a feſtal Day, moveri digna bono die? 


Many Commentators have acknowledged this Difficulty, 

and have endeavoured, with very little Succeſs, to explain 

it. Let us therefore oy reconcile the Thoughes! hout 

doing Violence to the Expreſſions. 535 | | 

The three laſt Verſes of the firſt Strophe contain a Diſtri- 

bution of the good and bad Effects of Wine in general, _ 
2 | 


— — — — 
Ove XXI. To * Cask. 

8 Caſk of mellow Wine, 

And of equal Age with mine; 
Whether you to Broils or Mirth, 
Or to madding Love give Birth; 
Or the Toper's Temples ſteep, : 2 Ik . 
Sweetly in ambroſial Slee ß; 
For whatever various Uſe | Fats: 
You preſerve the choſen Juice; 

Worthy of ſome feſtal Hour, 


Now the hoary Vintage pour: rs mute + 


Come - Corvinus, Gueſt divine, | 5 
Bids me draw the ſmootheſt Wine, , 
g { | es IG a -1-4 99a 1 EI IEITEIIY Though 


the firſt Line of the ſecond Stanza calls back the Poet from 
his wandering; after the bad Conſequences of Wine, to ſpeak 
only of its good Effects. The Epithet pia enters into the 
| Invocation, not into the Enumeration of its Qualities, and 
is to be referred to the firſt Verſe; not to the three following. 
We ſhould range the Sentence in this Manner, O pin teſtu, 
natu mecum conſule Manlio, deſcende, Oc. | 
5. Quscungre lectum naomine.] Great Obſcurity has been 
thrown upon this Paſſage by endeavouring to Hluſtrate it. 
Legere wvinam has been underſtood 20 gather the Grape, an 
Expreſfion unknown in pure Latinity: Nomine has alſo 
been taken for the Name of a 2 LN Cos 
tors are greatly /perplexed to who this Conſul was, 
thou Horace bimfelF tells them in the firſt Line. Butthe 
Word leclun better fignifies/ a choſen, ; richer Wine, and 
nc men is often uſed for an Effect, a Reaſon, or Cauſe 1 
thing. | N Ern | - 
7. Deſcende.] The Romans had their Wine-Cellars.ar the | 
Top of their Houſes, that their Wines might ripen ſooner a 
dy the Sinoke. . a Den, 
8. Languidiora vina.] Plautus pleaſantly compares ol 
Wine, which hath loſt its Reliſh and Strength, to a Man 
ho hath loſt his Teeth by 13 vinum vetuſtate edentulum. 
2 2 
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Non ille, quanquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus. 10 
Narratur & priſci Catonis 
. Szpe mero caluiſſe virtus. 


Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 
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Plerumque duro. Tu ſapientium 
Curas & arcanum jocoſo 1 15 
Conſilium retegis Lyæo. 
Tu ſpem reducis mentibus anxiis, 
Vireſque ; & addis cornua pauperi, 
Poſt te neque iratos trementi | 
Regum apices, neque militum arma. 20 


. * a. * * 3 * 8 — 3 
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10. Horridus.] The Sciences, which require any ſeverer 
Study, are apt to render Men ſavage and rude. Epicurus 
alone of all the Ancients knew how to humaniſe the Virtue 
of a Philoſopher, but his Diſciples in general degenerated 
from their Maſter by not underſtandin 2 Principles. Sax. 
11. Narratur & priſci Catonis.] If Horace intended Cato 

of Utica, as ſome Interpreters think, he has ill applied the 
Verb zarratur, ſince he might have been a Wiens. of this 
Particularity, for he was twenty Years of Age when Cato 
killed himſelf The Epithet Priſcus is yet leſs juſtly em- 
ployed, as it is liable to an Equivocation, even when it is 
_—__ ſevere ; nor was this Cato a proper Example of 
| 4 whatever his Severity of Manners in other Inſtances 
might be, ſince he was very frequently known to drink even 


to Exceſs. The Poet therefore certainly means Cato the 
Cenſor, who was called Priſcus before he took the Name of 
Cato; who drank only Water in Time of War, and in 
Peace the ſame Wine which he gave to his Slaves. Vet in 
the latter End of his Life he enjoyed his Bottle — => 
Te | , 2 5 0 Tiends, 
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Od. 21. Tur Obes or Hoz cx, 10 
Though with Science deep imbued, | 
He not, like a Cynic rude, 


Thee deſpiſes; for of old 


Cato's Virtue, we are told, 
Often with a Bumper glow'd, 
And with ſocial Raptures flow'd. 
You by gentle Tortures oft. 
Melt hard Tempers into ſoft; 
You ſtrip off the grave Diſguiſe 
From the Counſels of the Wiſe, 
And with Bacchus, blithe and pay, 


Bring them to the Face of 2p ---* „5 


Hope by thee, fair Fugitive, 
Bids the Wretched ſtrive to live; 


To the Beggar you diſpence 
Heart and Brow of Confidence; 


Warm'd by Thee He ſcorns to fear 
Tvyrant's Frown, or Soldier's Spear. 


Bacchus 


8 
— * — 
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Friends, eſpecially in the Country, and often boaſted of the 


Pleaſures of the Table. Dac. 


13. Tormentum ingenio admoves.] Yau offer an agreeable 
Violence to the Mi It is a Metaphor taken from War, 
when a Town was aſſaulted with Batteries and Machines. 
Others underſtand it of giving the Torture to Criminals to 


force a Secret from them; and Doctor Bentley explains it, 


as if Wine gave an Eloquence and Facility to the moſt * 
heavy, barren — + 
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102 Q. HoRATII FLaect Capo Lib. 3. 
Te Liber, &, ſi lzta aderit, Venus, 3 
Segneſque nodum ſolvere Gratiæ, 


Vivæque producent lucernæ, 


Dum rediens fugat aſtra Phœæcbus. 
CARMEN 


4 
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21. Ft, /i læta aderit, Venus.] The Poet invites Venus ta. 
his Entertainment, but as ſhe frequently occafions Quarrels, 
he will not admit her, unleſs ſhe be good humoured. Dac. 

22. Segneſque nodum ſolvere Gratiz.| The Graces, who are 
ſlow to looſe their Knot. Who are inſeparably united; from 
whence they are painted holding each others Hands. 


Cant 


Od. 21, THz Oprg QF Hon Ack. 


Bacchus boon, and Venus fair, 
(If ſhe come with chearful Air) 
And the Graces, charming Band! 
Ever dancing Hand in Hand ; 
And the living Tapet's Flame, 
Shall prolong thy Purple Stream, 

Till returning Phoebus bright = 
Puts the lazy Stars to flight. 


* * : 
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(104) 
. | | | 
„ Ob XXII. Ad DTIAN AM. 
| \ ON TIUM cuſtos nemorumque virgo, | 
: Quæ laborantes utero puellas 
k Ter vocata audis, adimiſque leto, 
Diva triformis ; 1 
| Imminens villa tua pinus eſto, | x 
Quam per exactos ego lætus annos, 


Verris obliquum meditantis ictum 
Sanguine donem. 
CARMEN 


a 
3 1 : 2 


This Ode was probably written in Gratitude for Favours, 
which ſome of the Poet's Miſtreſſes had received from Diana, 
but the Circumſtances and Perſon are unknown. Dac. 
Verſ. 3. Ter wocata.] Horace mentions the Number three, 
becauſe it was always a myſterious Number, or becauſe 
Women in Labour invoked the Goddeſs by three principal 
Names. In the next Line ſhe: is called Triformis, as ſhe 
was Luna in Heaven, Diana upon Earth, and Proſerpine in 
Hell, fram whence ſhe was painted with three Heads, one 
of a Lion, another of a Bull, and the third of a Dog. San. 
5. Tua pinus eſto.] The Commentators are much perplexed 
in their Learning, to know why Horace conſecrates a Pine 
to Diana ; whether it was an Emblem of perpetual Virginity, 
quod ſemel exciſa nunquam repullulaſcit; or becauſe Iſis and 
Cybele, ta whom this Tree was ſacred, were only other 
Names for Diana. But perhaps the Poet did not intend to 
perplex his gueſſing Commentators, and only deſigned to 
make a Preſent of his favourite Tree to the Goddeſs, for 


preſerving one of his Miſtreſſes. | 
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Or XXII. To Diana. 


F Groves and: Mountains guardian Maid, 
" Invok'd by three myſterious Names; 
Goddeſs three-form'd, whoſe willing Aid 
With gracious Pow'er appears diſplay d, ef 
From Death to fave our pregnant Dames: | 


To Thee I conſecrate the inc, 
Which nodding waves my Villa round, 
And here, beneath thy hallow'd Shrine, 
Yearly ſhall bleed a feſtal Swine, - 
That meditates the ſide · lnng Wound. 
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CARMEN XXHI. Ad PrnipyLEN. 
OELO ſupinas ſi tuleris manus 13 
A Naſcente Luna, ruſtica Phidyle; 
Si thure placaris & hornn 
Fruge lares, avidaque porci; 
Nec peſtilentem ſentiet Africum . | $840 1 5 


Fœcunda vitis, nec ſterilem ſeges 


Rubiginem, aut dulces alumni . 
Pomifero grave tempus anno. 
Nam, quz nivali paſcitur Algidg . 
Devota, quercus inter & ilices, | 1 10 
Aut creſcit Albanis in herbis | 

Victima, Pontificum ſecures 


It is not unpleaſant to ſee an Epicurean Poet inſtructing a 
pious, female Farmer, how to regulate her Devotions, 
while ſhe ſincerely believes He is really ated by a Spirit of 
Religion and Piety. Mr. Dacier and Sanadon think that 


Phidyle was his own Servant, and that all his Directions are 


| da with a View to his own Intereſt, Perhaps the Rea- 
er may find ſomething probable in the Conjecture, but it 
does not ſeem neceſſary to explain the Ode. 

Verſ. 1. Supinas fi tuleris manus.] This was the uſual 
Geſture of the Ancients when they prayed ; but with this 
Difference, that when they addreſſed themſelves to the ce- 
leſtial Gods they held the Palms of their Hands upwards, 


as if to receive a Bleſſing; but turned them towards the 


Earth in their Prayers to the infernal Gods, as if to avert 
an Evil. Crug. 

2. Naſcente Lund.] Women of the Country are commonly 
very exact in all outward Ceremonies of Religion, and very 


| ſcrupulous not to let any Feſtival paſs by without a Sa- 


crifice. 


Ove XXIII. To PurDyLe. 
P on the new-born Moon, with Hands r 2 
My Phidyle, laborious Ruftic, prays;  , +. 


Ic ſhe with Incenſe, and a ravening Swine, 


And yearly Fruits her Houfnold Gods appeaſe, 


Nor peſtilential Storm ſhall ſmite her Vines, 
Nor barren Mildew ſhall her Harveſts fear, 

Nor ſhall her Flocks, when the ſad Year declines 
Beneath its Fruitage, feel th autumnal Air. 


Let the devoted Herds, that lowing feed | 
In ſhow-top'd Algidum's high-branching Wood; 
Or the fair Kine of rich Albania bleed, 
And fin the corn hallow'd Axe with Blood ; | 
3 1 


— 
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ifice. Every Month in the endl Calendar produced 
fe veral Holidays, the Calends, Nones, and Ides, without 
mentioning the articular Feaſts of Pan, Diana, Priapus, 
and other rural Deities. But Horace wauld confine this 
taviſh Piety to the. Time of the new Moon, and would 
even then re the Expence of the Sacrifice. San, 
7. Rubigo.] Hi Re gives an ingenious and probable. 
Account of this Blight or Mildew in Corn, He fancies, 
that the Drops of De being collected, are like convex or 
8 burning Glaſſes, which being heated by the Rays of the 
Sun, contract a cauſtic Quality, that 6 5 the Grain, 
Fruits, Flowers or pany, upon which they lie. 
"Nam que nivali.] The eaſon, which the Poet 
to hidyle for moderating her pious Profuſion, is, that dur 
Preſents to the Gods ought to be proportioned to our Sta- 
tion and Abilities ; and that a DiſtinQtion ought tobe pre- 
ſerved between * and private Sacrifices. SAN, 
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108 Q. Hon ATII FLacci Carminum Lib. 3. 


Cervice tinget. Te nihil attinet 
Tentare multi cæde bidentium, 
Parvos coronantem marino . 15 


Rore Deos, fragilique myrto. 


Immunis aram ſi tetigit manus, 


Non ſumtuoſa blandior hoſtia 
Mollirit averſos penates | | 
Farre pio, & ſaliente mica. 20 

CARMEN 


* 


— - — „ 


15. Paros Deos. ] In Oppoſition to what precedes. Pon- 
tiffs offer Victims fattened in the richeſt Paſtures, becauſe 
they ſacrifice to the great tutelar Gods of Rome, of their 
Country, and of the whole Empire; but it is ſufficient 


to crown the petty, domeſtic, rural Deities, who wy | 
emary. 


over a little Country-Seat, with M and Roſen 
Horace might indeed deſire that Phidyle ſhould underſtand 
him in this Seuſe, but perhaps he deſigned, under Favour 
of this 1e Term, to divert himſelf at the Expence 
of theſe little Gods. This is not improbable Raillery in 
an Epicurean Poet. | = 
17. Immunis aram.] Some of our late Annotators aſſert 
that immunis can only ſignify /ine muneribus, as if the Hand 
could be ſaid to be empty, which offers to the Gods Bar- 
ley, Salt, Incenſe, and Fruits. But we may find at leaſt 
two Inſtances in Pliny, where immunis means pure, un- 
tainted, which alone can here preſerve our Poet from con- 
tradifting himſelf. The Sentiment thus underſtood is juſt 


and moral; and nobly terminates the Poem. Sal. 


19. Mollirit.] Here the Manuſcripts and Editions greatly 
vary. Some read mollibit, others molliuit. No Author in 
the * e Age has ever made Uſe of the Termination 
766 in the Future Tenſe of the fourth Conjugation, and if 


Horace had done it in this Inſtance, ſome ancient Gram- 


marian would probably have taken Notice of the Singula- 


rity. The preſent Reading was propoſed by Gogavius, and 


15 received by Mr. Cuningham and Sanadon. 


Od. 23. Tur Ops or Horace. 109 
The little Gods around thy ſacred Fire 


But pliant Myrtle Wreaths alone require, 
And fragrant Herbs, the pious, rural Store. 


A grateful Cake, when on the hallow'd Shrine 
Offer'd by Hands, that know no guilty Stain, 

Shall reconcile th' offended. Powers divine, © 

When bleeds the pompous Hecatomb in vain. 
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CARMEN XXIV. I AvARos. 
NTACTIS opulentior 
Theſauris Arabum & divitis Indiæ, 


Cæmentis licet ocoupes 


Tyrrhenum onme tuis, & mare Apulicum; | 


Bi figit adamantinos 8 
Summis verticibus dira neceſũtas 
Clavos; non animum metu, 
Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. . 
| Campeſtres 
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To inſtruct with Dignity and Delight is almoſt the pecu- 
liar Character of Lyric Pgctry, which creates Reſpect for 
moral Truth by Sublimity of Sentiments, Majeſty of Ca- 
dence, Boldneſs of Figures, and Force of Expreſſion, 
while it prevents Diſguſt by its Brevity, Variety, and a 
Choice of Ornaments which a good Poet knows how to 
uſe with Propriety. Among a great Number of Pieces, 
which Horace wrote in this Kind, the preſent Ode is not 
the leaſt eſtimable. It is naturally divided into three Parts, 
In the firſt he expoſes the licentious Enormities of his Age; 
in the ſecond he diſcovers their Cauies; and applies their 
proper Remedies in the third. 

It appears by the twenty fixth Verſe, that this Ode was 
written before the Year 724, which ended the civil Wars, 
at leaſt it preceded the Expedition of Arabia in 727 San: 

Verſ. 5. Si Hit.] It is not eaſy to explain this Expreſ- 
ſion, or the Deſcription of Neceflity in the firſt Book, which 
probably was taken from a Picture or Statue of Fate and 
Fortune. Some Commentators underſtand by /ummis ver- 
ticibrs the Buildings which Horace deſcribes ; others think, 
that he means the Heads of the Perſons, who erected them; 
and Doctor Bentley is perſuaded, that Neceſſity drives theſe 


Nails ſo forcibly, even up to their Heads, %uꝭ ad fummos 


vertices. ſumma ifſorum capita, that no Strength can pull 


them out, ut nulla wi evelli paſſint. Perhaps, the following 
Remarks, certainly of much Curioſity and Learning, may 


better explain the Paſſage. It was a Superſtition of the 
| _ tit 


Or XXIV. "are bee. a 


HOUGH of th” * Gold poſſeſt - 

Of gorgeaus Ind, and Araby the bleſt : | 
Though with hewn, maſly:Racks You raiſe 
Your haughty Structures midft th indignant Seas, 
Yet, ſoon as Fate ſhall round year Head. 
With adamantine Strength; its Terrors ſpread, 

Not the Dictator's Power ſhall ſa e 
Your Soul from F 2 . OY from the Grave; 
8 f E n 
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firſt Ages of Rotes hit ig a Nit l _ 4 Right 
hand Wall of Jupiter's Temple aire ſtop a r Peſ- 


tilence, Sedition, or c Calamity 
ap. 800 igious Solemnity * — it — 


a Ceremony of ſo inu 
transferred from the Conſuls, to the Pict 
imperium erat. Pidtators were created for thits 11 Purpoſe, 


_ - andthe Terms uſed by them are the very Words of our 


Poet; clawos fixes, clawi figendi, May he not then allude 
to this Cuſtom, and aſſert, that even the ſacred Ceremony, 


which can ſtop every other Calamity, _ in vain be uſed 
againſt the Fears and C ty of Dea 
Reader may bog. 5 Proofs 1 dh Criticiſm | in 
Livy L. 7. C. 2. and L. 8 * Var E 
The N ho * be Saen if he takes this 
| at Rena of . thank i” N Who ſent N. 
t 


ſtem... 
"I 1 mortis laqueiz. " 'The "EY here "prin x Beit 
armed with a Net, 05 . rows over the Heads of 
thoſe whom he attacks. mage is taken 2 
5 Gladiators « Ret rit, 1 intagoniſts had the Fi 
of a Fiſh upon their Helmet, from wh whence they uſed in their 
Combats to ſing, on te pet, Hes cem peto; Quid 7 me ws, 
Galle ? If Horace 33 had fuc mage in his View, 
we have Nen to hondur Mr. Baabe 8 Sagacity for iſco. 


vering it. 
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Defunctumque laboribus re 1 


112 Q. Hon Aff FLAC Carminum Lib. 3. 


Campeſtres melius Scythæ 1 : 
(Quorum plauſtra vagas rite trahun N 10 

Vivunt, & rigidi Gee; 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas | 

Fruges & Cererem ferunt : 5 
Nec cultura placet longior nnz 


Aquali recreat ſorte vicarius. 
Illic matre carentibus - | 
Privignis mulier temperat e 
Nec dotata regit virum 168 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero. n 240% 4149 Re 
Dos eſt magna parentium 3 
Virtus, & metuens ulterius viri 
Certo fœmdere caſtitas; 
Et peccare nefas, aut pretium emori. 4 10 
O! $i quis volet impisas - S040 25 
Cædes & rabiem tollere civicam ; : | 


Si quæret pater urbium 


Subicribi ſtatuis: , indomitem audeat | 
Refrznare 


>. 
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12. Anmetara jn .] The Poet here join together two 
Words of an o ml. Signification. The firſt excludes any 
Diviſion ; the ſecond neceſſarily ſuppoſes it. Sax. 

20. Nec nitido fait adultero.] Some Commentators under- 
ſtand this Paſſage, as if the Poet ſaid, She does not depend 
upon the Protection of her Lover : but fidere alicui, ſeems ra- 
ther to mean our Belief in a Perſon, and granting what he 
demands. Nec fidit, maxime diffdit. Bond. Dac. 
4 21. Dos eft magna. ] There were four Things, which inſured 

the Happineſs of Marriage among the Scythians, A virtuous 
Education ; an Attachment of Wives to their Huſbands; their 
Horror of conjugal Infidelity, and the Rigour of their Laws, 
which puniſhed that Crime with Death. Theſe Particulars 
have not been well diſtinguiſhed by Commentators. Sas. 
24. Enori.] This Reading | is —— in ſome Mana- 

ſcripts, 


Od. 24. Tux Oos or Horace, 112 
Happy the Scythians, houſeleſs Train | 

Who roll their vagrant Dwellings o'er-the Plain; 
Happy the Getes fierce and brave, | 

Whom no fix'd Laws of Property enſlave ; 
While open ſtands the golden Grain, 

The freeborn Fruitage of th'unbounded Plain, 
Succeeding yearly to the Toil, 


They plow, with equal Taſks, the public Soil. | 
Not there the guiltleſs Step-dame knows 

The baleful Draught for Orphans to ee 3 
No Wife high-portion'd rules her Spouſe, 

Or truſts her efſenc'd Lover's faithleſs Vows. 
The Lovers there for Dowry claim 

The Father's Virtue, and the ſpotleſs Fame, 
Which dares not break the nuptial Tie, 

Polluted Crime ! whoſe Portion is to die. ? 
Oh ! that ſome Patriot, wiſe and good, 

Would ſtop this impious Thirſt of civil Blood, 
And joy on Statues to behold | 


| His Name, Taz F ATHER OF THE STATE, enroll'd f 
| | Oh! 


6 
— — 


ſeripts, from whence it 10 been received into the Text by 
Mr. Cuningham, and Mr. Sanadon. E was thought ne- 
_ ceſlary to Fi the Phraſe, without reflecting that theſe four 
Verſes depend upon the Verb ef in the twenty-firlt Line. 
mori is uſed = mors, as peccare an ny FORD. 
_ O / quis.) Although this Reading be found in only 
fingle Mans ipt, yet it is — the only true one, 
The! rain of Thought leads to it, and /i gives 
it ä and Energy. The Poet ſays, that in order to 
COINS the civil War, Ris pacafhgy co begin. 
boy i eformation of Manners, which Auguſtus effectually 
did ſome Years after, both by —_— s and. n. 
| AN, 
27. Pater wrbium.] It does . hy ang Model or 
Hiſtory, that this Title was ever given among the Romans, 
and Mr. —— ully uſed - the Poet to 


conceal his Intention of deſcribing PR 
Vor. Il, I 
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114 Q. HoRATII Fracer Cann. Lib. ha 


Refrenare licentiam 


Clarus poſtgenitis. Quatenus, heu nelas !. 17051 30 F 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, aer 


Sublatam ex oculis quærimus invidi, - 
Quid triſtes querimonik, : " 
Si non ſupplicio culpa cur], Bega 


Quid leges ſine moribs L N 


Vanæ proficiunt; ſi neque fervids 2 9 
Pars incluſa caloribus | $79 70 
Mundi, nec Boreæ finitioum Jatus, 


Duratzque ſolo nives 1 65 1 al 
Mercatorem abigunt ; honida calls 121178 40 
Vincunt æquora navite b Hoi 
Magnum pauperies opprobrium, habe 3 GI 
Quidvis & facere & pati, 10 
Virtutiſque viam deſerit arduz ? ? 7 | | | 
Vel nos in Capitolium, X 179 . 
Qud clamor vocat & turba faventium ; ; 
Vel nos in mare ARA a 
. Gemmas & a, aurum & male, . 


II + a 1 r 
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32. 3 avi. This Epithet . agrees with 


ee and odimus. We no longer en 4 . is not in- 


jurious to us. We have in our Hearts a fund of Eſteem for 


Virtue, which diſcovers itſelf as ſoon as Self. love! is no more 
intereſted; or perhaps an envious Man has a kind of Plea- 


fure in regretting Dead, becauſe'it 1 is an Inſult to the 


Living. Da. Sax. 
39. Beens vad ed T, 0 the Earth.. Ad folum wake, 


| folo tenus. We may remark that # in the thirty-fixth Verſe 
extends to the following! eight Lines. Bond, La Fever. 


45. Vel nos in Cayitolium.] Such-Conſecrations of Wealth 


ere not uncommon even d er mn and were 


— 


„ 16 RVA? "mn 
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Od. 24. TE Ops or Horacs, Tr oy © 


Oh] let him quell our ſpreading Shame, 
And live to lateſt” Times an honour'd Name; 


Though living Virtue we deſpiſe, 4 
We follow her, when dead, with envious Eyea. 

But wherefore do we thus complain, 
If Juſtice wear her awful Sword in vain ? Sa 
And what are Laws, unleſs obey d 5 — 


By the ſame moral Virtues, they were made 7 
If neither burning Heats extreme, 2 — * 
Where Eaſtern Phoebus darts his fierceſt Nn 3 
Nor where the Northern Tempeſts blow, 
And freezes down to Earth th' eternal Snow, 
Nor the wild Terrors of the Main 
Can daunt the Merchant, and his Voyage teſtram; 
If Want, ah dire Difgrace ] we fear, 
From thence with Vigour act, with cas — 
While Virtue's. Paths uatrodden lis, 85 434.) 
Thoſe Paths, that lead us upwards to 8 Sky 
Oh let us conſecrate to Jove _ ___ 
| (Rome ſhall with Thou the pious Deed approve) | 
Our, 
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iis firm i the Splendour and Magni- 
dern Let us therefore, gene oet, if we od Maga: , 
pent of our Vices, let us dedicate Ga uſeleſs Wealth to the 
Gods, for the Service of Religion, and to the public Trea- 
ſury in the Capitol, for the Defence of the State. Cuug. 
47. Vel nos in mare proximum.) Let us either confecrate 
to the Gods our ill- employed Wealth, or throw it into the 
Sea, as a Thing deſecrated and accu ed, Cruquius thinks, 
the Poet adviſes the Romans by this Expr effion to throw 
their Money into ſome public Fund for the Sea-ſervice, for 
their Fleets and for the Safety of Navigation from Pirates; . 
otheriviſe the Poet is à very bad Politician, and very igno-, 
rant of the Value of N in a State. | 
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116 Q. Hon Arn FLAC Carmmun. Lib. 3. 
Summi materiem mali, 1. 
Mittamus. Scelerum fi bene pœnitet, 56 
Eradenda cupidinis 7 | 
Pravi ſunt elementa, & tenerz nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus EOF 
Firmandz ſtudiis. Neſcit equo rudis 
Hærere ingenuus puer, FO 55 
Venarique timet; ludere doctior, 
Seu Graco jubeas trocho, _ 
Seu malis vetità legibus ales : 
Quum perjura patris fides 1 
Conſortem, ſocium fallit & hoſpitem, 60 
Indignoque pecuniam | 
Heredi properet. Scilicet improbe 
Creſcunt divitiz ; tamen 5 | 
Curtz neſcio quid ſemper abeſt rei. 


Carman 


7— — — _ th. 
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51. Eradenda cupidinit.] Horace here ſpeaks the clear 
Language of the Stoics, who carried Morality to an im- 
practicable Rigour. One of their unmeaning Dogmas was, 
that we ought to extinguiſh our Paſſions. Epicurus on the 
contrary directs us to moderate our n Appetites, to 
regulate them by Reaſon, and to make them ſubſervient to 


our Happineſs. This is wiſe Advice indeed, for our Paſ- 


ſions are inſeparable from our Humanity, nor can we diveſt 
ourſelves of them without ceaſing to be Men. When 
they are well conducted, they become Inſtruments of the 
moſt eminent Virtues. 3 San. 

54 Firmande.] This Correction, which we owe to Dr. 
Bentley, is neceſſary both to the Poet's Reaſoning and Ex- 
preſſion. The Spirits, which are too weak and tender, 
tener nimis, ought to be confirmed and hardened by Edu- 
cation, for an Education too delicate is one of the moſt 
infallible Principles of our Corruption of Manners. The 
Mind may indeed may be formed, formande, by ſofter 
Studies, but it can be ſtrengthened, firmande, only by 
teverer Diſcipline, aſperieribus fiudiis. EF 


Od. 24. Tu Ops or Hoxacs, 117 
Dur Gems, our Gold, pernicious Store ! 
Or plunge into the Deep the baleful Ore. 
If you indeed your Crimes deteſt, _ 
Tear forth, uprooted from the youthful Breaſt, 
| The Seeds of each deprav'd Deſire, 
While manly Toils a firmer Soul inſpire, 
Nor knows our Youth, of nobleſt Race, 
To mount the manag'd Steed, or urge the Chace; 
More skill'd in the mean Arts of Vice, 
The whirling Troque, or law-forbidden Dioe: 
And yet this worthleſs Heir to raiſe 
To hafty Wealth, the perjur'd Sire betrays 
His Partners, Coheirs, and his Friends ; 
But, while in Heaps his wicked Wealth aſcends, 


Hie is not of his With poſſeſt, 
nnn ER bleſt. 
| Ove 
— — . | — — — 


- eit it gu herere.) To remedy this Evil, Au _ re- 
viv ock- Fed, which were carried by Aſcanius to 

Italy, — which afterwards continued to the Time of Clau- 
dius Czar. 

Vetiia legibus alea,) All Games of Hazard were for- 

dll by ſeveral Laws, except during the Saturnalia. 
— tells us, Auguſtus not only played in that, but 
in all other Feſtivals. 

Go. Conſortem.] We may join 2 with ſocium, but it 
were better to divide them and read 

Confortem, focium fallit & Ioditem. 

By conſors the Poet underſtands a Coheir, and by focius a 
Partner in Trade. This Manner of Pointing extends the 
n and gives it greater A Dac. 
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CARMEN XXV. l Baconon, | 1 


UO me, Bacche, rapis tui VT 
Q Plenum ? quæ nemora? quos got in, ben. 

Antris, egregii Cæſaris audiar | We | 

e ecu TT 

Stellis inſerere, & concilio Joris! p FLOOR. 

Dicam inſigne, recens, \adhuc = 

Indictum ore alio. Non ſecus in juſiss 
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Nothing is more Ode, if we may Fm allowed fach an 
Exprefiion, than the Dithyrambie, which i is, with regard to 
Lyric Poetry, what Lyric Poetry is with regard to all 
other Kinds of Poctical Writings. In the Dithyrambus, 
that Fire of Imagination, and that Boldneſs of Language, 
in which conſiſts the Sublimity of an Ode, ſhoud roperly 
appear. The Praiſes of Bacchus are here turned to the 
Advantage of Octavius; for the Poet, finding, the Force 
of human Underſtanding unequal to his Deſign of praiſing 
that Prince, deſpairs of ſucceeding in the Attempt, unlets 
Bacchus fill him with his own Enthuſiaſm, 2 raiſe him 
above Mortality. | SAN. 

As to the Date of this Ode, we can only be ali jr. 4" 
it was compoſed before the Conſecration of Octavius, and 


perhaps it was written for his Conſecration in the Year 725. 


+ SAN. 

Quo me, Bacche rapis.] One of the Summits of Par- 

naſſus . was conſecrated to Bacchus as God of Muſic, and 

in the ninetcench Ode of the ſecond Book, he is repre- 
ſented dictating Verſes to the Nymphs and Satyrs. 
way believe that Bacchus and Apollo were the ſame G 

whofe Titles were varied according to the different Gre 

monies, with which he was worſhipped. Dae. 


Ox XXV. To Bacchus. 


Bacchus, when by Thee poſſeſt, : 
What hallow'd Spirit fills my raving Breaſt ? 
How am I rapt to dreary Glades, 
To gloomy Caverns, unfrequented Shades? ,_ 
In what Receſſes ſhall I raiſe 
My Voice to ſacred Cæſar's deathleſs Praiſe, 
Amid the Stars to bid him ſhine, 
Rank'd in the Councils of the Powers divine? 
Some bolder Song ſhall wake the Lyre, | 
And Sounds unknown. its trembling Voice inſpire. _ 
"ike a a 1 „ 
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Rane . 8 | M1 27S E FITS 
2. Dye nemors ? guos ager.] This Reading is found in 
the greateſt Number of the moſt valuable Manuſcripts, in- 
ſtead of Quæ in nemora, aut guos agor. Doctor Bentley re- 
marks, that when two Members of a Sentence are govern- 
ed by the ſame Prepoſition, it is more elegant, and more 
poetical to omit the Prepaſition in the firſt, than in the ſe- 
cond Member. Mr. Sanadon obſerves, that Specus is of 
all Genders. , Cicero, Livy, Horace, and Ovid make it 
maſculine. Ennius, Silius, and Aulus Gellius, feminine; 

n TE , e 1 805 
3. Luibas antris.} This is a new Interrogation, and ga:- 
| bus muſt be underſtood in the ſame Senſe, as que, gee, and. 
quot, which are all Interrogatives ; otherwiſe the Poet, in 
changing his Manner of Expreſſion, has left the Conſtruc- 
tion perplexed, ambiguous, and conſequently vicious. Sax. 
8. Indium ore alio.] This Expreſſion is capable of two 
Senſes. Never had any Hero been ſung, who equalled the 
Glory of Octavius, and never had the Romans a Lyric 
Poet before Horace. | Sax. 
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120 Q. Horarti FLacer Canminum Lib. 3. 


E ſomnis ſtupet Evias, 


Hebrum proſpiciens, & nive candidam 10 
Thracen, ac pede barbaro | 
Luftratam Rhodopen. Ut mihi devio 


Rupes & vacuum nemus 


Mirari libet ! 6 Naiadum potens, 5 N 
Baccharumque valentium - « Uh 
Proceras manibus vertere fraxinos | 
Nil parvum, aut humili modo, 
Nil mortale loquar. Dulce periculum eft, 
O Lenæe, ſequi Deum 1 5 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 20 
5 = HR CARMEN 
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E fomnis.] Doctor Bentley has lat proved, that 
* can only ſignify a Par. avho — which he 
thinks a ridiculous Epithet. An Edition in the Vear 1482, 
reads e ſomnis flarting out of her Sleep, which has been taken 
into the Text by Mr. Cuningham and Mr. Sanadon. 

18. Dulce periculum.] There is a kind of Inſolence in the 
Promiſe, which Horace makes, of not ſaying any thing, 
but what is maryellous and ſablime. As the Ancients were 


| ee that all great Words, if we may uſe their own n 


xpreſſion, all the Language of Vanity was uſually follow- 
ed by ſome Puniſhment from the Gods, they took care to 
ſoften it by ſomething more humble. Thus our Poet mo- 
deſtly corrects his poetical Vanity, when he ſays to 
Bacchus, I know the Danger af ſuch Promiſes, but Danger 
charms when we follow the God, who crowns his Temples 
with the Leayes of the Vine. Nothing can be terrible 
to him who is under the Protection of ſuch a Deity. Dac, 


Od. 25. Tux Opes or Hon dex. | 121 


Thus o'er the ſteepy Mountain's Height, 
Starting from Sleep, thy Prieſt takes her Fight 5 
Amaz'd, beholds the Thracian Snows, 

With languid Streams where icy Heber flows ; 3 
Or Rhodope's high-towering Head. 
Where frantick Quires barbarian Meaſures tread. 

|  Ofer pathleſs Rocks, through lonely Groves 

| With what Delight my raptur'd Spirit roves ! 

O Thou, who rul't the Naiad's Breaſt ; | 

By whom the Bacchanalian Maids, poſſeſt 
With ſacred Rage inſpir'd by Thee, | 

Tear from the burſting Glebe du uprooted Tree, 
Nothing or low, or mean, I ſing, | 

No mortal Sound ſhall ſhake the fwelling String, | 
The venturous Theme ny Soul alarms, 

But warm'd by thee the Thought of Danger charms ; 

When Vine-crown'd Bacchus leads the Way, 

Wann daring Votaries diſmay? 
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Et militavi non ſinè pris? O ined ao dP 
Nunc arma defunctumque belle r . 6 


Barbiton hie paries | habebit, Ho CT 7 hs Hor , 
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Cuſtodit. Hie, hie ; ponite lucida 12 . 5 3 SI” 
Funalia, & veRteys BMW boon ivr 
Oppoſitis forihus minaces. Op 
O, quæ beatam diva tenes Cyprum, & I 
Memphim carentem Sithonia nives er 


Regina, ſublimi Aagello 
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Traüflated by Dr. 1 
Horace had been too long a Slave to the fooliſheſt of all 
Paſſions, and he now reſolves to break its Chains. We ſhall 
be able to judge, by the following Remarks, whether his 
Reſentment had not a greater Share than his Reaſon in this 
Reſolution. SAN. 
Verſ. 3. Nunc arma dgfunctumgue, &c.] Ovid tells us, that 


every Lover is a Soldier, militat omnis amans, and as the 


Ancients were accuſtomed to conſecrate their Arms to Mars, 
when they quitted the Trade of War; fo the Poet here de- 
dicates to Venus his Lyre, his Torches and Bows. He 
hangs up his midnight Arms upon the Eaſtern Wall of her 
Temple, on the left Side of the Goddeſs ; ; for the Statues 
of the Gods were placed in ſuch a manner as to look to- 
wards the South, ſo that the Eaſt, which was always eſteem- 
ed the happy Quarter of the Heavens, was upon their left 
Hand. - LAMB. 
6. Hic, Ne ponite, &c.] This Repetition ſnews the Firmneſs 
of his Reſolution, but violent has been the Diſpute amongſt 
the Commentators, nor is it yet determined, what kind of 

3 Meapons 


OD XXVI. To VENUS... * 


no. was fit to be call'd upon Duty, 
| And gallantly, fourht i in the Service of Beauty; f 
But now crown'd with Conqueſt] hang up my Arms, 
My Harp, that campaign'd it in, midnight Alarms. = 
Here fix on this Wall, here my Enſigns of Wars, : 
By the Statue of Venus, my Torches and Bars, 
And Arrows, which threaten'd' by Cupid their Liege, 
War, War on all Doors, that dare hold out a Siege. 


O Goddeſs of Cyprus, and Memphis, tfat know, 
Nor the Coldneſs or Weight of Love- chilling Snow, 


With an high-lifted Stroke, yet gently ſevere, 
Avenge me on Chloe, the proud 1 the fair. 


—_— 
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— the Poet here couſecrates to his Goddeſs. N 
Ben comes armed with his ewn conjectural Hatchet, 
A Mr. Cuningham and Mr. . have drawn a 
kind 22 huge Cutlaſs, harfas, with which Mercury killed 
Argus, and with which Perſeus cut off Meduſa's Head. 
La Mr. Dacier is contented with the Bows, arcus, which 
are 7 . in all the Manuſcripts, however whimſical and 
ridiculous ſuch Inſtruments may be thought for breaking 
open Doors. The Critic indeed makes another Uſe of 
them, to repulſe the Guards, which the Ladies might have 
for their Defence, when their Doors were forced open, for 
which he thinks the Bars, veces, were ſufficient. 

9. O, que beatam. ] Horace having conſecrated his Arms 
to Venus, addreſſes his Prayer to her, and inſtead of a ſo- 
lemn irrevocable Oath never to engage himſelf to Chloe 
more, he only complains of ker Tan and begs that ſhe 
may be d, yet even this Puniſhment muft be very 
gentle. He intreats the Goddeſs to ſtrike her RE. 
tange, and he is afraid leſt ſhe ſhould radouble her Blows, 
/emel, Theſe are not v 5 ſtrong Signs that the Poet was 
quite ſincere either in his eſentment or T Sax. 
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CARMEN XXVII. Ad GaLATE Ax. 
7 MPIOS parrz recinentis omen | | 
Ducit aut prægnans canis, aut ab agro 
Rava decurrens lupa Lanuvino, 
5 Fœtave vulpes; | | 
Rumpit & ſerpens iter inſtitutum, 1 
Si per obliquum ſimilis ſagittæ | 


Terruit mannos. Ego cui timebo 


P rovidus auſpex, | 
"4 th 


ee et netite i * 
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This is allowed by all the Commentators to be one of the 
moſt difficult Odes in Horace, by our not being able to 
diſcover either the Perſon to whom it is addreſſed, or an 
Circumſtances of her Voyage. Mr. Sanadon imagines, it is 
written to Lelia Galla, the Wife of Poſthumus, who was 


choſen by Auguſtus, ſoon after his Marriage, to go with 


Tiberius into Armenia, where that Prince was ordered to 
reinſtate Tigranes on his Throne. Propertius reproaches 
Poſthumus, in the eleventh Elegy of his third Book, for 
leaving Galla, and ſome time after writes to him in Galla's 
Name, Hæc Arethuſa ſuo mittit mandata Eycotæ, under the 
feigned Names of Lycotas and Arethuſa. Theſe Letters 
had their juſt Effect upon Poſthumus, who permitted Galla 
to go to him, and when ſhe was on the Point of embarkin 
Horace writes this Ode to her, .in which he wiſhes her a 
favourable Omens, yet repreſents the Dangers to which ſhe 
was going to expoſe herſelf. 5 1 > 
The Reader muſt determine for himſelf, what Likeneſs 
and Reſemblance-there is in this Story to the Subject of this 


Ode, or what Probability in the conjectural Diſcovery. 


Verſ. 1. Parræ.] This was a kind of Bird of bad Augury 
to us unknown. The Romans carried this Superſtition even 


to Extravagance, but it were ridiculous to ſearch for the 
74 Ky 


Reaſons 
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ODE XXVII. To GALATEA. 


TRIERCE from her Cubs the ravening Fox, 
| Or Wolf from ſteep Lanuvian Rocks, s 
Or pregnant Bitch, or chattering Jay, 
 Ill-omen'd guide the guilty on their Way; 


Serpents, like Arrows, ſidelong thwart 
The Road, and make their Horſes ſtart; 
But for the Maid, for whom I fear, + 

I view the doubtful Skies, a prudent Seer, * 


* 2 — 


* 
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Reaſons of theſe Examples of it, which Horace hath col- 
lected. | | SAN. 

2. Ducit.) Unlucky Preſages do not engage a Traveller 
to continue in his Road. Mr. Sanadon therefore thinks, 
a ducit muſt be conſtrued comitatur, conducts him on his 


ay. * 

3. Agro Lanuvino.] Mr. Sanadon thinks, that his Scheme 
very happily explains this Paſſage, which has perplexed all 
other Commentators, and that Horace mentions Lanuviun 
particularly, becauſe it was ſituated on the Road to Brundu- 
ſium, — * was to — 5 * 3 

. i erpens iter inſtitutum. | anner 
of Tn is Paſlage, 4 is a very happy Wiſh to the 
guilty Traveller, and the Gods are very kind to him, in de- 
terring him from a Journey, which muſt be unfortunate to. 
him. Rumpere muſt therefore be underſtood #rajicere to croſs 
or thwart the Road. 1 3 24 r | 

Rumpit, as Dr. Bentley aſſures us, is the Reading of a 
very ancient Manuſcript, codex in/igni wetuftate. The common 
Editions read ducat and rampet, which hath cauſed all the 
Difficulty of theſe Strophes The little Knowledge which 
the Commentators had of this Ode has made it ap one 
of the moſt disfigured in the | Manuſcripts and Editions. 
The preſent Corrections have been received by Doctor 
Bentley, Mr. Cuningham, and Mr. Sanadon. 
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126 Q. HoxATII Facet Canminum Lib, 3. 
Antequam ſtantes repetat paludes | 
Imbrium divina avis imminentim, 16 
Oſcinem corvum prece ſuſcitabs 

Solis ab ortu. | 
Sis licet felix ubicunque mav is. 
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Et memor noſtri, Galatea, vivasz © © : 
Namque nec lævus vetat ire picus. 13 
Nec vaya cm Hs 257 5: ern l 


Sed vides quanto trepidat tumultu a 63; 22 

Pronus Orion? Ego quid ſit ater 

Adriæ, novi, ſinus; & quid albus = ”* 
Peccet Iapyx. 3 + wo id 7 

Hoſtium uxores puerique cæcos 

Zquoris nigri fremitum, & trementes! | 
Verbere ripas. : 

i axhe: 
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11. O/cinem coruum.] Authors, who have written upon 
the Auguries of the Ancients, give ſuch very different Ac- 
counts of them, that we cannot with Certainty determine 
to what Quarter of the Heavens their Augurs turned their 


Faces in theſe Ceremonies, and perhaps they had not any | 
regular, uniform Method. In — we may conclude, 
1 that all Omens from the Eaſt, whether on their right or left ; 
nf Side, were always thought proſperous z corvi, ff ab ortu c. | 
F. |  Cinerent (lard voce, præſamtem felicitatem fignificabant. Fau- | 
be um habebatur fi quid a felis ortu prodiret. The Crow there- ; 
3, fore, which the Poet intends to call from the Eaſt, is to give 


Galatea a fortunate Omen of her Voyage. ; SAN. 


0 

15. Namque nec levus vetat.] We have here two Correc-- / 
tions, and both neceſſary. Mr. Cuningham has reformed F 
the Beginning. and Dr. Bentley the End of this Line. Tue f 
v 


2 2 


* 


nec makes the Senſe difficult, and neque' te diſorders the 
Meaſure of the Verſe. Vetat is in the Vatican Manu- 
| | e He ſcript, 
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d. 27. TuI Onts or Hon Ar. 127 
And bid the chaunting Raven riſe, 1 3 Ie 
When Phcebus gilds his orient Skies, 2618915 
Ere ſpeeds the Shower-boding Co or 
To Lakes, whoſe languid Waters ceaſe to flow, 


4+ q * Aw x 


Happy may Galatea prove, 5 
Nor yet unmindful of our B 
For now no luckleſs Pye prevails, 1 | 
Nor vagrant Crow forbids the ſwelling Sails. . 


Yet ſee, what Storms tumultuous riſe, 
While prone Orion ſweeps the Skies; 


* 8 
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Too well I know the Adrian Main, 
And Weſtern Winds, perfidiouſly ſerene. 


Oh ! may the riſing Tempeſt ke ung 
Our Foes, and dreadful o'er them break; 
For them the blackening Ocein roar; a | 
And angry Surges laſh the trembling Shore. 
#2017 ontollow ee lf 


„% T 
ſeript, and has been received by Mr. Cuningham and Mr. 
Sanadon. 6 550 | i 
p - Newi.] Horace knew the Adriatic Sea in his Voyage 
to Athens, when he went to ſtudy Philoſophy there; and a 
{ſecond time in his Return to Italy, after the Battle of Philippi. 

21. Cæcos motus orientls Auſtri.] Some Interpreters explain X 
cæcos unknown; as all the Motions of the Winds are un- 
known. Others think Horace means nocturnut, becauſe the 
South-Wind is more violent in the Night than the Day. 
Nocru Auſter, interdiu Aguilo vehementior. Pix. 

24. Trementes werbere ripat.] The Text is here greatly 
confuſed, Trementes verbere ripar, trementis verbera ripæ, 
trementes verbera ripas, all of which form the fame Senſe. 
As it is not natural, that they, who are in the main Ocean, 
ſhould feel the Trembling of the Shores; Mr. Sanadon thinks 
we ought to read rape, inſtead of 7727, which properly fig- 
nify the Banks of a River, not the Shores of the Sea. 


| : 128 Q. HozaTu Face: Carnmmum Lib, 3s 
5 Sic & Europe niveum doloſo n, 
1 Credidit tauro latus, & ſcatentem 8 
1 Belluis pontum, mediaſque fraudes 
th Palluit audax. 
if Nuper in pratis ſtudioſa florum, & 
* Debitz nymphis opifex coronz, | 30 
| Ir Nocte ſubluſtri nihil aſtra præter | 1 
ro Quz ſimul centum tetigit potentem 
i 4 Oppidis Cretam, 6 pattis, 6 relictum 5 
ir Filiz nomen, pietaſque, dixitz; 8 35 
75 VUnde ? qud veni? levis una mors eſt 
Virginum culpæ. Vigilanſne pl oro 
Ry! Turpe commiſſum ? an vitio carentem 
14 Ludit imago 40 
: Vana, quam porta fugiens eburna | 
bh Somnium ducit ? meliuſne fluctus 
5 Ire per longos fuit, an recentes . 
3 |  Carpere flores? 3 
; N Lie & Europe.] Galatea was preparin to embark, 
1 N becauſe the Skies were ſerene, and the Seas — but Ho- 
i" race tells her, that Europa was deceived by the ſame Serenity 
4 of the Skies, and Calmneſs of the Seas; that ſhe ſoon had 
od reaſon to repent of her Boldneſs, when ſhe ſaw os | 
# F round her but Stars and Waves. Such is the Force | 
8 Juſtneſs of the Compariſon. Torr. 
24 34. Cretam, 6'patris.] The common Reading is Creten 1 
7 ter 6, relictum 5 ; or Cretam 6 pater, 65 relitum. Thus the 
Text became difficult, and not without Reaſon difficult, as 
appears by the different Explications of Doctor Bentley. No- f 
thing can be more clear and more juſt than what Europa is 2 


made to ſay by the preſent Correction of Mr. Cunningham; 


755 
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W i ag 16 
Nor knew ihe preſ'd U. imperial Gel, 1 04 
Bold as the was, th' affrighted Maid Men 

The rolling Monſters of the Deep ſurvey d. ; 
Late for the rural Nymphs ſhe choſe 


Each Flower, a Garland to compoſe, bt SPOT 
Views nought but Seas, and Stars of feehle Light, 
Soon as ſhe touch'd the Cretan Shore, 
My Sire, ſhe cries, Ah |! OUT 

For every pious, tender Name T7 

Is madly loſt in this deſtruAtive Flame. 


* Where am I, wretchetl and undone ? 
| And ſhall a fingle Death atone _ 
A Virgin's Crime ? Or do my Fears 


Deplore the guilty Deed with waking Tears ? 


Or am I yet, ah ! pure from Shame, 

Mock'd by a vain, deluſive Dream? 

Could I my ſpringing Flowrets leave, 
menen * of Seas the faithleſs Wave? 


Aaron. Att 


"= Virginum ] This is and mor 
i Nan the 8 of Hanes is obſerrable. in 
taking care — 3 any thing offenſive to the moſt delicate 
Modeſty. N eil over the infamous Action 
ſhe has 5 and only gives a\frightful Image - it, 
without daring to name it. Fes 
1. Porta flgions eburng. ] Dreams of Falſhood, accord 

to — ed through an Ivory Gate in the infe 
World, and thoſe of Truth yy a Gate * Horn. | 
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130 Q. Henan Face Canmmmum Lib, 4 
Si quis infamem mihi nune Arc 151. le. IT | 


mY 


Dedat iratæ, Jacetare fetro, E. 2 91} von d 10% 
Frangere enitar moo wältüm wer, aw e D100 
T0Nnous, nen od I 


Cörnua oy nf, CE 
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509 20 arr Je. 3 161.93% 

Impudens Keul patrios panates | 6) 8 mr { dogs 
Impudens Oreum morofr! O Debrum ac on 30 
Si quis hzc audis, utinam iriter weld d 9791 

Nuds leonies, | ot why; 31103 2. 36 RODE 


on tie ! i ena e e wh 
: Antoquan: eurpis macies Aden 
Occupet malas ; teneræque den 


Defluat prædæ, ſpecioſa quæ ra 53 
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Paſcere tigres., Gefen © [id boi? 
- , ; 4 #1 1 4 * ; ; e ' ” * 
| Vilis 
c 4 2 iN 4 11 
* 8 * . + 1 — 2 »S 


45. Si quis 6efamer All theſe ets. are natur 
Eco finds herſel nA criminal as- unfortunate, t 
the Monſter, that had — her, becomes the firſt Object 


pf --her Reſentment---She-then- reflects upon- herſelf, and F 
determines to explate her Crime by an immediate Death. * 
r, Sanadan obſerves, that Horace, to expreſs the Violence * 
of hor Rage, has frequently repeated the Letter R, as in Fs 
another beautiful Inſtance, Arc ilochum proprio rabiewarma- | Ke 
wit iambo. | B 
' Poets | have indeed improved the Art of makin ng dh | m 
an Echo to the Senſe; but there is, in very many Inſtances, lo 
a kind of natural Agreement between Sounds,, and Things G 
repreſented by them, which, without our intending it. 

gives to the ug a Mukic expreſlive of Ge e Thonght. Pa 
e x we 

. 3 3% | 


Od. 27. Tur Opzs' or Horace, 127 
While thus with juſt Revenge poſſeſt, © 
How would I tear that monſtrous Beaſt”  * 
How would I break, by Rage infpir'd, 

| Thoſe Horns, alas ! too fondly once adtnir'd ? 


Shameleſs, my Father's Gods I fly; © 

Shameleſs, and yet I fear to die. 

Hear me ſome gracious heavenly Power . 
Let Lions fell this naked Coarſe devour. 


My Cheeks ere hollow Wrinkles ſeize, 

Ere yet their roſy Bloom decays, 

While Youth yet rolls its vital Flood, 
Let Tygers fiercely riot in my Blood, 


_— * 9 * 


o. Inpudent.] Double Impudence; to ſuffer herſelf to be 
diſfotionred, and to furvive that Diſhonour, Even her 
continuing live, is a Continuation of her Crime. Yet in 
all her Deſpair and Horror of Mind, ſhe preſerves ſo much 
of Waman, as to dwell with Pleaſure upon the Deſcription 
of her Perſon, and to be more anxious for the Laſs of her 
Beauty, than the Loſs of her Life. Bat, as Mr, Dacier 
more politely obſerves, ſhe perhaps wiſhes to die before ſhe 
loſes her Beauty, that ſhe may puniſh the Cauſe of her 
Guilt and her Misfortunes. Lf | 


z. Antequam ni.] Victims were fatied in the richeſt 
Paſtures for the Altar, and Europa conſiders herſelf as if ſhe 
were intended for a Sacrifice. " {x8 Sax. 


K 2 


$32 Q. Hos erat. Fader can Libg3 


Vilis Europe, pater urget abſens'; 9 end; Have 
Quid mori oeſſas? potes hac ab orno io Mol! 
Pendulum zond bene te ſecutã e- e 

Uälere collm. be 


Sive te rupes, & acuta leto 
Saxa delectant, age, te een 
Crede velgci; niſi herile mavis 
Carpere penſum, mh 
Regius ſanguis, dominzque tradi/ . 
Barbaræ pellex. Aderat querenti 
Perfidum ridens Venus, & mie | 


er net Reg Tl ew wen N 

58. Quid mori 3 cefſa 7] The Gods are = of 15 
Prayers; neither Lions nor Tigers appear to devour her, 
and now the dreadful Image of her abſent Father preſents 
itſelf to her diſordered Imagination, and condemns her to 
Dehne! — Sax. 

59. Zong bene te fecurh. ] Han anging was the common Death 
of ancient Heroines in Tragedy and Hiſtory. Arſace in 
Heliodorus; Jocaſta and Antigone, in 80 * ; Phadra, 
in Euripides; ; Amata in Vi. * and the Wife of Mithridates | 
in Plutarch, died in this Manner. Dac. 

60. £1 82 — collum.] Lader collum, the uſual Readin ww is 
a very weak Expreſſion in the violent Paſſion here deſcribed, 
and it would be difficult to find a angle Inſtance in all Anti; 
| quity, where it fignifies to Hrangle. Eliders collum. is fre- | 

| ama}. uſed in this Senſe by Latin Writers. It a pears in 
me ancient Manuſcripts, and in ſeversl « of the bet Bl: 
tions of our Author. 

61. Rupes & ſaxa.] Rujes acutis axis i in mare prominentts, 
Rocks, Which riſe- above the Seas, and are Pointed: for 
Death. 5 Sax. 

64. b Was properly a certain Quantity of Woo), 
which was every Day iy 0 female Slaves for their * 

t 


Odi\'27. ' Taz ng un Tangent 133 
But hark I hear my Father ery, t N 
Make haſte, unhappy Maidz a he, | 
For if a pendant Fate you chuſe, a kette 

Your faithful Girdle gives te kindly Noo ; 


Or it you like an headlong Death, 
| Behold che pointed Rocks W;, * | 
Or plunge into the rapid War:: ; 
- tor Re, on haughty Taſks, 2 Ts 


— rude Baibarian's Concubine, 

Born as Thou art of Royal Line. 

Here the perfidious-ſmiling Dame, 
And ny © Cupid to the 'Mourner e 


© 
* : 85 þ a 4 *. . 
„ 2 TORT = 
Fs * 


u from whente it was called 5 Rub which 


afterwards. became a Name for any ar = ordinary 
Work. From hence the Proverb penſum, to do 
our Duty. + Crug, 


66: Pelkex.] We, may remark dere the different Genius 
of Languages. Pex was always applied to Women, as 
in Engliſn we uſe the Word Concubine, in regard to Men 
3 1 would be as incorrect in Latin, 2s th Codicy- 

Juno i in "Engliſh. 

* querenti.] After this paſſionate Diſcourſe, the Poet 

preſents a age g 0 to his Reader, where the Fi 
orm a very p 8 of Sentiments, Actions, 
and Attitudes. 1 — diſordered, and pre- 
Belp to kill herſelf. On the — Venus ſmiling at her 
eſpair, and Cupid, perfectly contented with having tri- 
„ umphed over the Sovereign of the Gods, with his Bow 
rung, as if he had — more to do * ſuch a 
Commun 1 K 3 Sax. 
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134 Q. Hozarn FLAC CA”, Lib. 3. 


Mox ubi luſit ſatis; abſtineto, 
Dixit, irarum, ealidæque riß: 70 
Quum tibi inviſus Jaceranda reddet 

: Cormaa taurus. J at. 7:123% ot, 
Uxor invicti Jovis eſſe neſci - 
Mitte ſingultus; bene ferre magnam 


Diſce fortunam; tua ſectus orbis , 775 


Nomina du cet. 


| Lee CARMEN 
* . uy” 8 2 ' WE. © * 4 
, n c 634%} l ww 1 


8 


— * ad 


| . VVV 7:0 a n 
70. Abſtineto irarum.] After Venus hath ſufficiently di- 
verted herſelf with laughing at this unfortunate Princeſs, 


ſhe tells her, this odious Bull ſhall- ſoon be in ker Power, 
and that ſhe ſhall treat him with greater Mildneſs, than 


what her preſent Rage intends. In this Reaſoning, Mr. 


Sanadon conſtrues ab/tineto in the Future Tenſe, ab/tinebis ; * 


a Manner of Expreſſion frequently uſed by the Latin Au- 
th wed ae 1 e a * 


71. Quum tibi.] My, Upton, in his Obſervations on Shake - 
ſpear, has a Remark of much Genius and Spirit on this 
_ Paſſage. He breaks the Line and the Senſe, Suum tibi in- 


vilus laceranda reddat cornua taurus When this odious Crea- 


ture ſhall return to you—then uſe him as cruelly, or—as 
| kindly as you pleaſe. | e Yan 


75- Sectus orbis.] Horace follows the poetical Tradition, | 


for it is more probable, that Europe took its Name from a 
Province of Northern Macedonia, called Europia. The 
Ancjents divided the whole Earth into two Parts, Europe 


and Aſia. San..Dac. 
ö * 5 2 #1 91 
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Od. 27. 


Tux Onzs by Hoxace. 
- A-while She rallied with the Fair. 


Then with rave and ſerious Air, 


Indalge, ſhe cries, thy Rage no more, STAT Ag 


"Py 


This odious Bull ſhall yield him to. thy; Sowere” | 


Ver ſigh nod Wb; Kut chink of Love; fd inte 
For know Thou art the Wife of 


Then learn to bear thy 175 


= lui! 


ture Fa ame, 


When Earth's wide 5 ent ſh 
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Cann XXVII. Ad Lyon. 11 


ESTO d uid potiùs „ A0 85 El 
Neptuny: fury? prome eee 5 
Lyde ſtrenua, Cæcubum, 5 1 
| Munitæque adhibe vim fopicntiz. 
Inclinare meridiem + 2 
| Sentis; ac, veluti ſtet volueris dies, 
Parcis deripere horreo | 
Ceſſantem Bibuli conſulis renn. 
Nos cantabimus invicem 
|  Neptunum, & virides Nereidum comas : 
Tu curvi recines lyri 
Latonam, & celeris ſpicula Cynthie : 
Fulgemeſque tvs cy. rue nas 
Junctis viſit oloribus * 
Dicetur; merit4 Nox 6 5 


CARMEN | 


8 - * 
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danke u Dr. 88 
| Horace, who was an Enemy to the Noiſe and 
a public Feſtival, writes to Lyde to let her know he 
do retire to her Houſe from the Croud and Hurry of Nep- 
. tune's Feaſt, which was celebrated, according to the 
Calendar, on the ae Day of every Ma tells us 
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3 1 8 — * * 
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? A ono; gow 2 — , . * N N a *; 
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Ax, whit ſhall 1 00 EROS TD x .D 
. 
The Evening. appropehen,r You ſer. from yon Hill, . 
And yet, as if Phœbus, though winged, ee 
You dally to bring Us a Cup p of the bell, * 
Condemn d, like its Conſul, ignobly to refſt. 
With Voices alternate, the Sea - potent King, 
And Nereids, with Ringlets of Auure well ing 
From the ſweet-ſounding Shell thy Hand thall acaife.; 
Latona's, and ſwift-darting Cynthia's Praiſe, |. ,, 
The gay-ſmiling Goddeſs of Love and t 
Who rules over Cnidos, and Cyclades bright, © 
And guiding her Swans with a ſoft ſilken Rein 
 Reviſits her Paphos, .ſhall crown the glad Strain. 
Lcd eons) ae gn r T ere 


1 ” 


bs FALL 241 
— I 2 12 ED) 
PR I Toa eee 
1 
8. 2 Bibuli. The Poet calls his Caſk FR 9 ALL 


lufion to Bibulus, who ſhut himſclup in his Houſe' during 
his whole ab 2 with | Julius Cæſar; or the 
4 8 1. fe 4 wks ſeems to have” been 
| at cines with the Invitation, which Ante, ny E. 5 
pod; e a 
5 Fryer Dae. San. 
16. Dre dah Ws. Ke. ] 1 e Poet ſays, r bes 
ſhall be celebrated in the laſt dong, ſunomo car mine, and | es 
he adds, that they will alſo fing to the Goddeſt of 

Night, in Ord - for the Pleafures they had enjoyed, to 
let Lye 000 chat he e to ö * 270 
e 5 1% 917 25 ee 
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CarMEn XXIX. Ad MxcenaTEn. 


\YRRHENA regum progenies, tibi Ns 

8 en -e N e ee ob 10 Ci 
Cum fore, Mzcenas, roſarum, "'& - N bal 
Preſſa tuis balanus capillis 1515 5 mY fic $10 
Jamdudum apud me eſt. Eripe fe more: 2 85 | . 


2744 
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Neu ſemper udum Tibor, Ty 55 1 


fl % 


Declive contempleris ume & ro 5 16104 
Telegoni.juga. parricide. | e 
Faſtidioſam deſere copiam, e * 299727 bnA 
Molem propinquam Hudibus „ 20 
Omitts e eee ee; 
Tuma d geh eam. I 
? Alt Bo £076 9 e | 
TORY — A e — e 
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3 y oy f the Odes of Hora wiike has bean {4id 2 
of the ce, wha Poems of Ar- 


chilochus, and the Letters of Atticus, that the longeſt are 
not the Ieaſt beautiful. To ſupport one continued * 


of the Orations -moſthenes, 


of Pgetry deſerves its Praiſe, but-Horace in this 
without ceaſing, 1 8 he has gained a Point of ES 
er 


to which no ot 
of Scaliger, who ſeldom praiſes without Reaſon. . 


We cannot exactly fix the Date of this Ode, but it 
ſeems, with ſome Probability, to have boon written in 9 or . 


733» þ when Mzcenas was ſole Governor of ome. 


rf. 2. Nen ante Denſo.] The Ancients placed their 


Caſks upon the Bottom, and were therefore obliged to bend 


them forward when they poured out their Wine. Cadum. 
wertere and crateras wvertere are Expreſſions of the ſame 


Kind. Tor. 


61 Neu Kane udum Tibur. ] Mzcenas could command the 


Prolpett of the three Cities, which Horace names, from his 
Houſe 


— 
7 » 


oet ever Grad, Such is the Judgement 
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Onn XXIX. 75 Meruas: 


r Seb ige rio 
D from, an Se Line,.. lo ps 
| That once the Tuſcan Sceptre. N d. n 
Haſte thee to meet the N 
| Whoſe piercing is for, Thee delay d:; 
For Thee the fragrant Eſſence ew ie „ ms[. 
For Thee, Mzcenas,.. breathes the, blooming RH. 


From the Delights, Oh/!*bre: TYING 011K 
1 Which Tibur's marſhy n 411 
Nor with unceaſing Joy ſurvey _ TR 
Fair Aſula's declining Fields; 
| No have the verdant F FRI Ame 210 T? be! end = 
Of Telegon, 


IX Vx 


7 tt. 
. 2 244 24 4402 Fd # & © 
Infant forte the Jojlely ren, en 207 eee 
8 OF 
* * 3 x Y : 


- Where Aram in Sr, 1 1 hag 


"That "coudly threatens to the Skies ; bs 01 
5 oi Rome and its tumultuous ws Joys, e- 50 
Is Oude, and Smoke, and 'Opulence, and Noiſa. 


"i T3R7 4 9 271 44 4 +. 7&7: 4 394 
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13222 1 11 Daene; 19d 3 211 a 
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Houſe upon the igen Hill, vhete Ned agg eee fi 


to behold the Burning of Rome. The Fall of Hemer was 
ſo frequent, oecafoned by eir | 
Ak s publiſhed a Law, which f. 
| ſeventy 3 EM 

Mer” ; e ey com W Er 
Rolle of a City muſt k. 1 7 been, which 2 be 


* * 
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140 Q. Hoxarti Feacci Canmitun 155 Zi | 
+ Plerumque gratz divitibus vices; 
Mundæque parvo Tub lare paupeniih 
Ccenz, find aulzis & oſtro; nts 13 
Solicitam explicuere frontem. ; 


Jam clarus Gceiltun Andromede: beter l 
Re fella vii Leoni | er 1 1 FLEA: 
Jam paſtor umbras cum j Heh T 207 

Rivuhque feſſus quierit, & borridi C 204 
Dumeta Sylvani ; caretque. = 6 

Ripa N 888 ventis: 5 „ TY 


— EEE AEDT RETY: — 8 — 22 — 3 
lions of [nhabitants, whoſe Circuit, — to > Pliny | 
including the + roar was forty-eight” Miles; and Where 
the Houſ di be raiſed ſeven; Stories, each of they 
ten Feet ich. 1 tells _ that Heliogabalus col- 
lected ——— ouſand Pound Wei bt of Cobwebs in Rome. 

te, &c.] Deſcription of a tran- 

| quilt, 5 Page „ and an Houſe, that hus no other 
aments than thoſe 6.0 an clegant Decency, forms _ - 
1 Diverlity after the tumul ltuous Magnificehce ; 


Rome. Sax: 


Jam clarus pen Auen. C Cepbots, with ife 
Callops, and his Daughter Andro 1] Copbets el hong 
| the ttars. He forms 'Confielation in 1 the Tel af 4 
Jefler Bear, and is fituated in fuch a Manner in the Arete 
"Circle, as to ap 
his Head and Sho 


23. es rler er is is de OWL Cal, 


"pit al, and queeruar m - who think 
12 means che Le Gen r make him "oe ow 


d. 29. Tur Ops or Hon ten. er 
To frugal Treats, and humble Cells, 12. 271viauF: 
With grateful Change the wealthy 9. = ens 
Where health - preſervintz Plainn . 1 
Far from the Carpets gaudy Dye. ere 
B cha'd the Pangs of c. 


And ſmoath'd the e Deer. 


Andromeda's conſpicuous Sirs © 5 3 
Now darts his hidden Beams from far; 
The Lion ſhews his madning Fire. 
And barks fierce Diocyon'y raging Star, - 
ü — © 
— fwoliy ng is Ai | 
== 
The Shepherd and his Flocks retreat, ' 
While ruſtic Splrans ſeek the Glade... 
Silent the Brook its Borders layes, 
Nor cur ae gr Br of Wins Wor, 


the funs Thing) for when the et e PIE 
the Shades, umbras it, it is an uſeleſs Repetition to ſay, 
that they ſeek the of Sylvanus. The Sylvans in 
1 were certain rural Deities of leſs Im- 


portance, ch as Fauns, 4 1 Sileni, e. Tonk. San: 


cients believed that 
OK. was ous rip 3 = dc the Gods then went 


to their Repoſe. We are not permitted, ſays a Shepherd 
in Theocritus, to play upon the Flute in the middle of the 
Day. We ſhould reverence the God Pan, who, after fa- 
viguing himſelf! with Hunting, has choſen this Hour for 

his Repoſe, nne 


142 Q Honaro ane c * 


Tu civitatem « quis dyceat ſatus Teng 
Curas, * „ 
Quid Seres, & b 
Bactra . diſcors. 5 
Prudens futuri . e, 
Caliginssã notte premit Deus; | | EINE 2500 
Ridetque, fi mortalis ultta id LI bak 
Fas trepidat. Quod ade, memento, g 3 
Componere æquus: cxtera dani? 8 
Ritz feruntur, nunc medio ae 8 bk 


In mare, eee, 18 ind > 
CY 
3 Stirpeſque 
e Go 31 5 17 F 21 * gf 4 4 $4 436} Ep > + g 
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. Tu civitatem, 81 This is 4 
whi all N — 2 1 


tiſhing 
while the Gods LL we 5 
for 2 of Rome and 


ways v t — * 
of "ts dre ng may f. ſince Mzcenas 
__ Or A, ny home ua — and others | 
i, W are unwo of Horace, 1 
are equally Ades Alter 9] vitatem in the precedin 5 Vert | 
AN, 


257. Quid Seres.) The been welt ban to Mzcenas, 
that he too much torments himſelf in rooting 2 Rome — — 3 


Dangers, to which ſhe is no longer 
ing the Projects, which Aar * r et Enem 1 might 
form againſt her. 2 1 E 

28. Tanaiſue difſcors.] T . and Semen 
who bordered upon this River, were frequently eng — | 
in Wars with each other, from whence Poet call it 
Alſcarts. LamMs, 

31. Ridet.] This moral Sentiment is perfectly juſt, and 
Horace repreſents it in a Manner capable. of making an 
Impreflion on us. Fechidare marks both the ridiculous 
Fears, ariſing from an indiſereet Apprehenſion of Futurity, 
and thoſe Emotions of our imaginary. Misfortunes, which 
58588 Matter of Torment, and cual Gods an 

on aughter æcenas might naturally 

himſelf what is here ſaid * — " 22 


= Complim 


in — and Ina 


x 


3 


Od. 2g. —— vg 9 . 
But you for Rome's imperial Stats 00 en 
| Attend with ever: atehſul Cue, now 
Or, for the World's uncertain Nase ** , 

- | Alarm'd, with cades Temas , 5 
ee OT 28 N41 


But Jove, in Goodneſs ever wile, OM 
Hach hid, in Clouds of depthleſ Nig, 


F |, .» ty 4 
Wo i=. 


All that in future Proſpect lies, 
Beyond the Ken of mortal Sight, Ne: 
And laughs to ſee vain Man oppreſt 
With idle Fears, and more than Man ated, ; 


Then wiſely form ene diane: 4... 1 
Enjoy the Bliſs which it beſto w: 
And peaceful to his native Ocean glides, 


1 
1 
4 


But 


Py — * —_ 


Ultra fa;.] Beyon« the Lav bog Being; — the 
Abe te kim by 
= — 
OY ords incl the molt tl Nein off 
een be bold to ſay, that the Maxims of all 
the 1 are J Il. Bes of this 3 San. 
era fluminis 5 the Tiber is a 
Image of the bia human Life, and the 
fora of ip enimated with « poetic Spin which gives 
it Life and Being. Tb Reader uſt how 
the Poet has varied his Numbers, to 


deſcribe the 
with which the Tiber flows within his Channel, and the 
Rapidity with which he delages the Country. Theſe are 


Beauties, which a Tranflator ma endeavour to'preſerve. | 


* : 


5 * 


* — Fuaecr cum. 10 5 
Pits wat non fins —— 562214 
Clamore, vicinieque filvie ;'' b BHT 1 40 
um fs diluwies ben ” 1 1 A 40 
Eritat amnes. Ine potens ſui Et ee azo 
Leatuſque degit, cul licet 3 F Fe 1 ; a 4 
n eras vel atrã e * 4.17 | 


\ Nube polumy P ater, occupato, | ; 10 15411 | 
vel fole puro : non tamen irritum 4435 


Quodcunque retro eſt, efficiet ; Y 8 
Dinges, infetumque zeddet, 


* 
not 
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Fortuna fired — — & | 2 
Name midi anon 6 kgs Loot 
Laudo manentern, lee quite | aun en 
Pennas, reſigno qum dedit, & men 
of e probamque Fry 1. 290 55 
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| — AI Pact 1 afes three 
Expreſions, which riſe in Strength above each other x 
irritum efficere, to make ineffecdu I Aken. to change! 
8 reucre, to deſtroy. | tt Nets 
53. Laudo maxentem. 1 bete Sentiments are. not of. any 
hh, bt gh 7 de 

* ic t to 2 de true 0 er 
—— Adrian ad . Paſſage of . in view, when 
5 — che Money, which. Torrentius mentions, with 
this ene FORTUN MING NIL. SAN, 


= 270 ts. Ve Expreſ - 
2 Roſes fate. 1 or open, in ph, Io 


fignare. It is = =y . 5 redllire, reſtituere, to 
reſtore. Lux. 


| Od #1; Tus Opas or Ton aer 14 
But when deſcends a ſudden Show-/rr. 
And wild provakes his ſilent — 
The Mountains hear the Torrent roar, Vane 
And Echoes ſhake the neighbouring Wool, 
Then ſwollen with Rage He ſweeps away 
Uprooted Trees, Herds, e 9 the dea. 


. Happy the Man, and He alone, 
Who Maſter of himſelf can fur, 
9 at leaſt hath been my own, 
For I have clearly liv'd To-day; _ 
| Then let To-morrow's Clouds ariſe, 
Or purer Suns o'erſpread the chearful Skies, 


Not Jove himſelf can now make void 
The Joy, that wing'd the flying Hour; 

The certain Bleffing once enjoy d 

ls ſafe beyond the Godhead's Power; 
Nought can recall the acted Scene, 

What hath been, ſpite of Iv himlell 8 


Bur Fortune, ever-changing Dame, 
Indulges her malicious Joy, © 
And conſtant plays hor haughty Geng, 
of her Office to deſtroy; _ 
| To-day to me her Bounty flows, IH 
And now to others ſhe the Bliſs beſtows. 


I can applaud her while ſhe ftays, 
But if ſhe ſhake her rapid Wings, 
I can reſign, with careleſs Eaſe, 
The richeſt Gifts her Favour brings, 
Then folded lie in Virtue's Arms, 
And honeſt Poverty's undower'd Charms, 


vor. II, 11 ſ 


146 Q. HoxATII FLacci Carminum Lib. 3. 

Non eſt meum, ſi mugiat Africis | 

Malus procellis, ad miſeras preces 

Decurrere, & votis paciſci, | * 

Ne Cypriæ Syriæque merces | 60 

Addant avaro divitias mari z ö 

Tum me biremis præſidio fcaphz 

Tutum per Ægæos tumultuns 

Aura ferat, geminuſque Pollux, 

Carmen 


: / 


— —_@©l@©lÞ__— — 


57. Nox eft meuni, &c.] Whether we underſtand procellis 
 Africis, the Storms of the African Seas, or thoſe which the 
South-Weſt Wind Africus brings upon the Italian Ocean, 
the Senſe is the ſame, and Horace only means a violent 
Tempeſt: To prove that he is prepared for all Events, he 
places himſelf in Circumſtances moſt * to make Trial 
of his Virtue. He can ſuppoſe the Veſſel, in which were 
all his Hopes, and all his Fortunes, in the midſt of a Tem- 
peſt, yet he can thank the Gods for his —_ Preſervation, 
without complaining for the Loſs of his Wealth. Tox R. Sax. 
58. Miſeras preces.] Theſe conditional Prayers, which 
Virtue bluſhes for, and which the Gods diſregard, are by 
Plato called Tixpa; iwwopmra;, a Merchant's Traffick, and by 
Perſius preces emaces, Prayers of Purchaſe, | f 
6 60. Sri. ] This Reading is in ſome Manuſcripts, and 
in one ancient Edition. Horace frequently mentions the 
Merchandiſe of Syria, but never of Tyre, whoſe Trade 
was greatly leſſened in his Time, eſpecially after it had been 
-ruined by Auguſtus, to puniſh the T'yrians for their Engage- 
ments with Antony. We are obliged to Mr. Cuningham 
for the Correction, and it has been received by Mr, Sanadon. 


0 


— 


Od. 29. Tux Onzs or Horace, 145 


Though the Maſt howl. beneath the ap 
I I make no mercenary Prayers, 
Nor with the Gods a Bargain bind” 
With future Vows, and ſtreaming Tears, 
To ſave my Wealth from adding more 
To boundleſs Ocean's avaricious Store z 5 


Then in my little hn In ride, 
Secure amid the foamy Wave, 
Calm will I ſtem the threatening Tide, 
And fearleſs all its Tumults brave; 
Even then perhaps ſome kinder Gale, 
While the Twin Stars appear, ſhall Al my joyful Sail, 
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CARMEN XXX. Ad MELPOMENEN. 
XEGI monumentum re perennius, 
| Regalique ſitu Pyramidum altius ; 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Poſſit diruere, aut innumerabilis „ 
Annorum ſeries, & fuga temporumn. 5 
Non omnis moriar; multaque pars mei | 
Vitabit Libitinam. Uſque ego poſters 
| Creſcam laude recens; dum Capitolium 


— 


Scandet 


— 


Horace collected his Lyric Poetry, by Command of Au- 
guſtus, into three Volumes, when probably he placed this 
Ode at the End of them. It is natural, that every Artif 
ſhould applaud Himſelf at the finiſhing any Work, in 
which he hath ſucceeded ; yet it is more pardonable in 

Works of Genius, ſince they are, if ſuch an Expreſſion 
may be alldwed, an Emanation of our Souls; and as they 
are moſt intimate, ſo are they conſequently moſt dear to 
Us. But independently of Right, the Poets, whether good 
or bad, have ever maintained themſelves in Poſſeſſion of 
this Cuſtom, and the Judgment of Poſterity can alone de- 
termine between the Merit of ſome, and the Preſumption 
of others. Sax. 

Verſ. 1. Exegi monumentum.] This Monument might per- 
haps have done more Honour to the Poet, if it had been 
raiſed by any other Hand. But we muſt not reckon too 
exactly with Poets upen the Article of Vanity. Ovid has 
| imitated Horace in an Epilogue, which he added to his 

Metamorphoſes during his Exile, and perhaps his whole In- 
tention was to contract in nine Verſes what is here a little 
more enlarged. However, the Sentiments are the fame, 
and in the ſame Order. | Sax. 

2. Pyramidum.) The Pyramids are ſtill remaining to ſhev 
what Wonders an inſolent Vanity of Kings, and an abject 

Slavery of Subjects, can produce. Piromi ſignifies in the 
ey ptiu 
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ORE durable than Braſs, the Frame 
Which here I conſecrate to Fame; 

Higher than Pyramids that riſe _ 

With royal Pride to brave the Skies ; 


1 Op XXX. To N - 


Nor Years, though numberleſs the Train, 


Nor F Flight © of Seaſons, waſting Rain, 
Nor Winds, that loud in Tempeſts break, . 
Shall cer its firm Foundation ſhake. 

Nor ſhall the funeral Pyre conſume | 
My Fame; ; that nobler Part ſhall bloom, ately 
And with unfading Youth i improve, | 
While e ure of Jove 


* 
The 
y 4 4 

of 4 * 
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Egyptian * age, a Man, and probably » was a Title 
ns to their Heroes or ings. 

Ad non imber edax.] Pindar ſpeaks i in a more Lyric 
Tene the Treaſure of his Hymns: 
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Nor wintry Showers, that fearful rend 
The teeming Clouds, and violent deſcend 
Like armed Hoſts in dread Array; 

Nor Winds, tempeſtuous in their Courſe, 
Shall drive with irreſiſtleſs Forte, 
Theſe Treaſures to the Sea, 


7. Libitinam,) This was the Goddeſs, who prefided over 
Funerals, "She? is called Venus _—_— or Ejithymbia in ſome. 
L 3 ancient 


150 Q. HoxATII FLacci Carguinum Lib. 3. 
Scandet cum tacits virgine Pontifen. 
Dicar, qua violens obſtrepit Aufidus, 
Et qua pauper aquæ Daunus- agreſtium © 10 
Regnavit populorum, ex humili potens, 
Princeps Æolium carmen ad Ttalos 
Deduxifſe modos. Sume ſuperbiam 
Quæſitam meritis, & mihi Delphica 
Lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 


Q. Hox Arn 


nnn — — — 
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ancient Epitaphs, and reckoned among the infernal Deities. 
Her Prieſts muſt have had very ample Revenues, for Sueto- 
nius tells us, that in one peſtilential Autumn they reckened 
thirty thouſand Dead in their Books. A Place in Rome, 
as the ancient Scholiaſt informs us, was called Libitiza, 
where the Undertakers lived, who received a certain Piece 
of Money for every Perſon, who was buried, from whence 
they knew the Number of their Dead. | 
9. Cum tacita virgine.] The Pontiffe or High-Prieſt alone 
pronounced any Words concerning Religion in public Sa- 
crifices, and the Veſtal Virgins, who attended him to the 
Capitol, were obliged ta preſerve a ſo:emn Silence. The 
Prediction of our Poet is now accompliſhed far beyond thy 
Term he propoſed. The Capitol is fallen; the Religion 
of the Romans continues no longer, yet the Poems of Ho. 
race preſerve all their original Strength and Beauty. We 
may now be bold to ſay, that their Deſtiny is blended with 
that of the World, and that they can only periſh in one 
common Ruin. San. 
10. Agreſtium regnavit populorum.] Is an Ellipſis, where 
rex muſt be underſtood. Dua reenavit Daunus rex populcs 
rum agreſtium. Horace uſes this Epithet agreſtis for belli. 
coſus, as in another Ode he calls Daunia 21 taris. Sax. 
Ex humili potens. ] Mr. Dacier, who believes that Horace 
intends here his own Meanneſs of Birth, wonders what 
Doctor Bentley was thinking of, when he applied theſe 
Words to Daunus. Yet Feſtus tells us, that this Prince was 
an Illyrian of Diſtinction, who being obliged to leave his 
Country eſtabliſhed a Colony in Italy, which he called by 
; his own Name. Perhaps the River, which Horace ſeems 
to deſcribe as a poor, feeble Stream, in Oppoſition to the 


rapid, 
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Od. 30. Taz Opts or Hoxact. 151 


The Veſtal Maids, in ſilent State 
Aſcending, on the Pontiffe wait. 
Where Aufidus with deafning Waves, 


„ r * . 


And rapid Courſe impetuous raves, 


And where a poor, enervate Stream 
From: baniſh'd Daunus takes its Name, 


O''er warlike Realms who fix d his Throne, 
Shall Horace, deathleſs Bard be known, 
Who firſt attempted to inſpire, 


With Grecian Sounds the Roman Lyre. 
With conſcious Pride, O Muſe divine, 
Aſſume the Honours juſtly thine, 

With Laurel Wreaths my Head - ſurround, 


Such as the God of Verſe have n 


— 


— gj 


raph; violent Aufidius, was named Daunus from its firſt 
Monarch. 
13. Princeps Afolium carmen.] In this Poem, which ought 


to be the laſt of his Lyric Works, the Poet ſhews he has 
preſerved his Reſolution of imitating Alcæus and Sa C444 


which he mentioned in his firſt Ode. Nor is it pro 

that he could have ſo frequently boaſted of being gt of, 
who formed himſelf upon an Imitation of the Grecian. 
Poets, if the Public not in general acknowledged his 
Claim. SAY. 
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CARMEN I, Ad VENEREM, 
NTERMISSA, Venus, diu | 
Rurſus bella moves? Parce precor, precor. 

Non ſum qualis eram bonæ Ws 


Sub regno Cynarz : define, dulcium 


— * rao — 


The greater Part of the Odes in this Book were written 
in the five or fix laſt Years of our Poet's Life; but the 
Commentators, by miſtaking the Senſe of a Paſſage in Sue- 
tonius, have imagined, it was compoſed, ſuch as it now. 
appears, by Command of Auguſtus ſome Years after the 
third Book was publiſhed. Scripta quidem ejus uſque adeo 
probavit, manſuraque perpetuo credidit, ut non modo. ſeculare 
carmen componendum injunxerit, ſed & Vindelicam wiftoriam 
Tiberii Druſique privignorum, eumguo coegerit propter hoc tri: 
bus carminum libris ex longo intervallo quartum addere. But 
fince it is apparent, that ſome Odes in this, were written 
before others in the preceding Books, the Hiſtorian can 
only mean, that Horace had not publiſhed them until this 
Time; or that he joined to thoſe, compoſed by the parti- 
cular Command of Auguſtus, ſome which had never ap- 
peared before. ; Dac. 

We find in an ancient Manuſcript, quoted by Torrentius, 
that this Book was inſcribed to Fabius Maximus, 


 CARMINUM LIBER 2UARTUS 
4D FABIUM MAXIMUM, 
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ODE I. 75 W 


GAIN new Tumults fire my Breaft ! 
Ah! ſpare me, Venus, let thy Wa ec reſts. 
Alas ! I am not now the Swain, 
I was in Cynara's good-natur'd:Reign. | 
E n wth Fierce 


* 


Verf. 2. Rur ſus.] 1 had ſolemnly renounced all his 
amorous Gallantries at the Age of Forty, but he aſterwards 
fell in Love with Glycera, and at fifty Years of 4 2 
again rur/us engaged in bis preſent Paſſion. 

3. Bone Cynare.] The Commentators differ * 6 
Meaning of this Epithet. Some underſtand it in general 
as the Language uſually ſpoken of the Dead; 4 Others, that 
it means Cynara's Good-nature ; or laſtly, her particular 
Regards for Horace in loving him without a View to ** 
tereſt or . 


Duem ſcis immunem Cynaræ placuiſ rapaci. 
Who without Preſents W 4d the venal Fair. 


| This Inſtance of her Affection * Mr. Dacier think 
chat Horace was not very old when he courted her. 
4. Define dulcium mater ſæ va. ] We may well imagine 
why the Poet calls Venus cruel, yet it is not ſo eaſy to ac- 


count 
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154 Q. Hon ATI FLAC Carmium Lib. 4. 
Mater ſæva Cupidinum, e er —— 
Circa luſtra decem flectere mollibus 

Jam durum imperiis : abi, x 
Quo blandæ juvenum te revocant preces. 
Tempeſtivius in domo 
Pauli, purpureis ales oloribuss, 10 
Commiſſabere Maximi ; TN 
Si torrere jecur quæris idoneum ; 
Namque & nobilis, & decens, 
Et pro ſolicitis non tacitus reis, . 
Et centum puer artium, FE Is -- 
Late figna feret militiæ tuz ; - - 5 | 
Et, quandoque potentior 
Largis muneribus riſerit æmuli, 


Albanos prope te lacuius 31 


Ponet marmoream ſub trabe citreã. 


1 1 
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count for his calling the Loves dulces, who are at leaſt ay 
cruel as their Mother. But this _ rather ſignifies 
tender, and very well agrees with the Cupids, who were 
always repreſented as Children. . Dae. 

5. Cupidinum.] Some Account of the Cupids hath been 
already given in the nineteenth Ode of the firſt Book. We 
muſt not examine the Genealogies of the Heathen Gods 
with too much Rigour, for probably they were Emblems, 


which * to be phyſically explained. | . 
7. Mollibus imperiis.) The Poet is ſo little able to ſupport 
the Fatigues of a Love Warfare, that he cannot bear what- 
ſoever is moſt eaſy and gentle in the Empire of on 
| | AC. 


9. Purpureis ales oloribus.] This Expreſſion is remarkable. 


Venus is called a Bird, becauſe her Chariot was drawn by 


Birds. The Word purpureis hath given. much Pain to the 


Commentators, who with various Corrections read ur- 
; . furets, 


Od. rt. Tus Ovzs or HonA Z. 155 


Lad 


Fierce Mother of the Loves, no'more 


Attempt to bend me to thy charmin g Power, OS 


Harden'd with Age; but ſwift repair 


Where Youth invokes Thee with the ſoothing Prayer. _ 


- { 


* 
* 


Would you enflame, with young Deſire, 


* . 


To Paulus guide, a welcome Gueſt, * © 


Thy Purple Swans, and revel in his Breaſt, 


Olf noble Birth, and graceful made, 

Nor ſilent when Aſſliction claims his Ait. 
The Youth, of hundred conquering Arts, _ 7 

Shall wave thy Banners wide o'er female Hearts; 
But if thy powerful Aid he prove, 

And laughs at Rivals, who with Gifts make Love, 

__, Thouin a citron Dome ſhalt ſtand, 

| Form'd by the Sculptor's animating Hand; 
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Furets, marmoreis, Porphyreis. The Ancients called x any 


ftrong and vivid Colour by the Name of Purple, becauſe 


that was their richeſt Colour. Purpureum mare, purpurce 
coma, _— capillo, from whence our learned Spencer, 
The Morrow next appear'd with purple Hair. | 
16. Late figna feret militiæ tuæ ] The Poet tells Venus, 
that Fabius ſhall extend her Empire, and it is a Compli- 
ment to this noble Roman to be appointed the Standard- 
bearer of Venus, for the handſomeſt and the braveſt Men 
were always choſen for that Commiſſion. Dac. 
18. Potentior largis muneribus riſerit æmuli.] Maximus had 
probably ſome Rival, who endeavoured to weaken his Ad- 
vantages of Birth, Wit and Beauty, by prodigious Expences 
and magnificent Preſents, but it is impoſſible to gueſs at the 
icular Perſons or Circumſtances to which Horace alludes. 
he Words may be differently conſtrued, either riſerit e- 
tentior muneribus, or potentior riſerit muneribus. Mr, Dacicr 
chuſes the firſt, and the Tranſlator the ſecond, as a more 
natural and eaſy Conſtruction. If he ſaall ſucceed in his 


Paſſion, and be able to laugh at the Preſents of his wealtiy 


Ryval, &c, * 


© — — * 
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16, Q. Hon AI Fpacer Canmmun 
„ ĩ 
Duces thura; lyra 
Delectabere tibiae „ "= 
IIlic bis pueri die * 
Numen cum teneris rirginibus ſuum 


Laudantes, pede candido 3 
In morem Salim ter quatient humum. 
Me nec ſcmina, nec pur IS 
Jam, nec ſpes animi credula mutul. 30 
Nec certare juvat mero, ö 2 
Nec vincire novis tempora floribus. 
| | | Sed 
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19. Albanos prope te lacus.] The City of Alba was built 
between a Mountain and a Lake, which Livy ſays was in a 
large Foreſt. Horace promiſes that Maximus ſhall erect a 
Temple near this Lake, becauſe perhaps he had a Houſe 
there ; but Mr. Dacier thinks, that the Promiſe might have 
been more agreeable to the Goddeſs, from the Memory of 
her Grandſon Aſcanius, who had built the City. As this 
Particularity could not enter into a Tranſlation with any 
Grace, nor be with Eaſe intelligible to an Engliſh Reader, 

it is omitted. | | N 
20. Sub trabe citred.] Some Editions read Cyprid trabe, 
but N Cyprus abounded in Wood, yet it ſeems to 
have been Wood only proper for building Ships. On the 
contrary, the Citron- Tree, particularly that of the Foreſt of 
Mount Atlas, was ſo valuable, that it was employed in 
making the richeſt Furniture. The Promiſe therefore to 
Venus was not a litile conſiderable, and yet it had not 
been the only Temple of this Wood erected to the . 4 
| e ORR, 
221. Plurima naribus duces thura.) Ducere is applied to 
whatever we ſwallow, whether by the Noſe or Mouth. The 
Poet promiſes nothing but Incenſe to Venus, becauſe no 
Sacrifice of Blood was offered to her; yet he does not think 
it ſufficient to promiſe her a Statue, Incenſe, and 2 
„53 ĩ² 3: 4 | 2ut 


Od. 1. Tat Ovprs or Hon Acer 157 
There ſhall th' abundant Incaſe lame, 
And Thou tranſported quaff the rifing Steam, 
While all the Powers of Muſie join © 
To raiſe the Song with Harmony divine. 
| There ſhall the Youths and Virgins pay 
To Thee theit grateful Offetings twice u-day, 
Like Salian Prieſts the Danes ſhall lead. 
And many « maxy Meaſure round Thee tread, - 
For me, alas thoſe Joys are o'er, 
For me the vernal Garland blooms no more; 
No more the Feats of Wine J prove, 
Nor the deluſive Hopes of mutual Love. 
1 2.2200 
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but aſſures her that her Temple ſhall be filled with Wor- 

ſhippers, Muſic and Dancing. © 
Hyrægue & Berecynthiæ.] The Muſic in the Temples was 

uſually compoſed of a Voice, one Lyre, one or two Flutes, 
and a Flagelet. There was at Delos a Statue of Apollo, 
who held in his left Hand his Bow and Arrows, and in his 


_ the three Graces, with each an Inſtrument in her 


and. The firſt held a Lyre, the ſecond a Flagelet, and 
the third a Flute. 55 | 

26. Pueri cum virginibus.] The Ancients had not any 
Children educated to fing in their 'Temples, nor employed 
any Theatrical Performers, but choſe from the beſt Families 
a certain Number of young People of both Sexes, who 
ſung until others were elect to ſucceed them.  Dac. 


32. Nevis floribus.] The Commentators underſtand by 


nowis floribus, Flowers newly gathered for Crowns in their 
Entertainments ; but Mr. Dacier, without condemning this 
Explication, thinks the Words may be better applied figura- 
tively to Crowns, which were worn as Marks of new 


Amours. Thus Horace, by ping had quitted theſe 


Crowns, would tell us that he had Jong ceaſed to love. 


158 Q. Hor ATII FLacci CarmmumM Lib. 4. 


Sed cur, heu !. Ligurine, cur 
Manat rara meas lacryma per genas ? 


| Cur facunda parum decorroͤo 35 
Inter verba cadit lingua filentio ? | 
Nocturnis te ego ſomniis 
Jam- captum teneo; jam volucrem ſequor 
Te per gramina Martii | 
Campi te per aquas, dure, volubiles. 40 


CARMEN 


35. Cur facunda.] If we could doubt, that 8 was 
of an open, free, companionable Chearfulneſs, this Paſſage 
were ſufficient to prove it. Perhaps Auguſtus called him, 
"In this Character, Homuncionen lepidifimum. * h 


Od. 1. Taz Opzs or Horacx. 159 
But why, ah! Fair-one, ſtill too dear, 

Steals down my Cheek th involuntary Tear ? 
Or why, thus faulter o'er my Tongue 

The Words, which once harmonious pour'd along? 

Swift through the Fields, and flowing Streams, 

I follow Thee in viſionary Dreams, 

Now, now I ſeize, I claſp thy Charms, 
And now you burſt, ah cruel ! from my Arms. 


— — — —— Sobre... 
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Carmen II. A Ax ro Toro: - 
JINDARUM qdiſquis ſtudet temulari, 1 
ule, <eritis ope Dadalea 8 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. | | 
2 Monte 


A great Prince, who can reckon a great Poet among his 
Subjects, does not need either Braſs or Marble to * 
his Memory. Every Step, which he makes to Glory, ſhall 
be marked with a Monument as illuſtrious as durable. But 
a Poet, who is conſcious of his own Abilities, and would 
preſerve a Reputation of Integrity, is happy in finding a 
Prince, whom he may praiſe without diſhonouring himſelf. 
Auguſtus and Horace equally enjoyed theſe uncommon Ad- 
vantages. | | 

This Emperor had been in Gaul, where his Preſence put 
a Stop to the Progreſs of the Sicambri, and ſupported the 
Conqueſts of Tiberius and Druſus over the Rhceti and 
Vindelici. He was expected with much Impatience at 
Rome, where a magnificent Triumph was prepatjng for 
Him. The Return of this Prince, after a Campaign ſo 
glorious, gave occaſion to our Poet to compoſe four Odes, 
in which we ſee that the Maturity of an advanced Age had 
not leſſened the Eire of his earlieſt Vouth. We are indebted 
for the two firſt to Julus Antonius, who had engaged him 
to write them ; and Auguſtus was ſo charmed Hich them, 
that he propoſed the Subject of the two others himſelf. 

It is probable, that this Ode was written the latter End 
of the Vear 740, when Auguſtus was expected at Rome; 
but the Affairs of Gaul, Germany, 1 Spain, obliged 
him to defer his Return for ſome Months. 
| Verſ. 1. Pindarum quiſquis.] This Character of Pindar 

particularly regards his Dithyrambics ; and the — of 
| | orace 
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T TE, who to Pindat's Height attempts to riſe, 
Like Icarus, with waxen Pinions tries 

His pathleſs Way, and from the venturous Theme 

Shall leave to azure Seas his falling Name, 

As 
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Horace is the Judgment of all Antiquity. Plato, whom we 
can ber ſuſpect of flattering the Poets, acknowledges in 
Pindar ſomething above mortal, and Alexander had ſo great 
Reſpect for his Memory, that, when he took the City of 
Thebes, he ordered the Houſe, in which the Poet had 
lived, to be preſerved, and ſaved all who remained of his 
Family from the general Maſſacre. It is true, that the 
Length of his Digreſſions, which often makes him loſe Sight 
of his Subject, have diſguſted ſome modern Critics; but as 


we have only ſome Odes, which he wrote upon thoſe, who 


carried the Prizes in the ſolemn Games of Greece, it is 


little ſurpriſing that, in Subjects ſo confined and ſo uniform, 
he ſhould frequent! 8 into a Wandering upon 
the Praiſes of the Heroes, f 
ed, and of the Gods, who were Founders or Protectors of 
the Cities from whence they came. Beſides, the Fables of 
theſe Gods were as intereſting to the People then, as they 
are to us indifferent. SANs 
Verſ. 2. Iule.] Julus Antonius was Son of the Triumvir 
and Fulvia. Auguſtus honoured him with the higheſt Em- 
ployments in the State, and the Government of ſeveral 
rovinges He received him into his Alliance by marrying 
him to his Niece, yet Antony ungratefully violated the 
Houſe of his BenefaQor by corrupting his Daughter Julia, and 
engaged in a Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon. He prevented 
the Puniſhment of this In ratitude by a voluntary Death. 


Vox. IL M 


om whom his own are deſcend- 
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162 Q. Hon ATII FLacei CARMH NUN Lib. 4; 

Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 1 

Quem ſuper notas aluere ripas, 

Fervet, immenfuſque ruit profundo 
| Pindarus ore; 

Laurea donandus Apollinari, 

Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 

Verba devolvit, numeriſque fertur 

| Lege ſolutis : 


Seu Deos, regeſque canit, Deorum 
Sanguinem; per quos cecidere juſta | 
Morte Centauri; cecidit tremendæ 1 5 15 

Flamma Chimæræ: | 


pariſon more proper to 9 to us the Character of a Poet, 
always great in his Deſigns, ſublime in his Sentiments, 
pompous in his Deſcriptions, rapid in his Style, bold in his 
igures, and ſtrong in his Expreſſions. Horace, in drawin 
this Character of Pindar, becomes a Pindar himſelf, a 
while he aſſures us, that his Original is inimitable, he has 
drawn the Copy with ſo much Lil, that we are apt to think 
his Modeſty alone has given the Preference to the en 
| AN, 


7. Fervct.] This Verb is properly applied to the Agita- 


tion of Fire, but it is alſo uſed to expreſs the Motion of 


Waters, which ſeem to boil by their Rapidity. The Tran- 
MNator hath endeavoured to preſerve his Author's Image by 
the Word foaming. © „„ 

10. Audaces dithyrambos.) We have already ſpoken of this 
kind of Poetry, which the Epithet audaces particularly cha- 
racteriſes. The Dithyrambic demands a greater Boldneſs 
than any other poetical Compoſition, and is indeed the only 
one, in which a Lyric Irregularity may be happily indulged. 
This Irregularity has been fatal to modern Engliſh Imitators, 


who abandoning themſelves to a Wildneſs of Imagination, 


and a Licentiouſneſs of Numbers, uſually give us a fantaſtic 

Confuſion inſtead of a noble Diſorder. Mr. Sanadon makes 
the ſame Remark upon French Poetry. : | 

Nova werta.] Dithyrambic Poets had no more Right of 

making Words, than any other Writers, but they had a 

: | | greater 


Sive 


5. Monte ae were nt pail to find a Com- 
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o in profound, unmeaſurable Song „ 
The deep-mouth'd Pindar, foaming, pours along. 


The deathleſs Gods, or God-deſcended Kings, 


And quench'd the fierce Chimæra's Breath of Fire; 


Od. 2. Tin Opks or Hon Az. 163 
As when a River, ſwollen by ſudden Showers 
O'er its known Banks, from ſome ſteep Mountain pours, 


— 


Well He deſerves Apollo's laurel'd Crown, 


Whether new Words He rolls enraptur' d down 


Impetuous through the Dithyrambic Strains, 
Free from all Laws, but what Himſelf ordains; © 
Whether in lofty Tone ſublime He ſings 


With Death deſervd who ſmote the Centaurs dire, 


Or 


| * a , ms AT I IS. 2 n } 
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eater Liberty of forming double or compounded ny 

y joining together thoſe already known and eſtabliſhed. 
Theſe are what Horace calls new Words. San, 

We may form a Character of Dithyrambic Poets from 

ſome. Expreſſions of the Ancients concerning them. Suidas 

tells us, they talk much of Clouds and Meteors, from whence 


tie 


haps, this Character gave Riſe to the Proverb, He, who 
drinks Water, can never be a good Dithyrambic Poet. As to 
compounded Words, the Greeks uſed them boldly both in 
Proſt and Verſe; the Latins were more reſerved, and in 
modern Languages a frequent, or injudicious Uſe of them, 
is one of the principal Sources of a frigid Style. | 
12. Numeris lege folutis.) The Author of an Epitaph on 
Plautus ſays, numeri imumeri in the ſame Senſe. Theſe 
two Paſſages had leſs lexed the Learned, if they had 


more Knowledge of ancient, irregular Verſification. 


The Dithyrambic Liberty diſpenſed with the Poet's follow» 


ing any uniform Cadence; however he was not allowed to 


make new Verſes by any new F f Meaſures, but he | | : 


might uſe whatever had been already received, withogt | | 
being obliged to preſerve a regular Return of Diſtichs or By. 
Strophes. : | Sax. 


13. Sen Deos, N canit.] After his Dithyrambics, 
Horace mentions 5 
Panegyrics on his Heroes. 


indar's Hymns to the Gods, and his 
M 2 


Ariſtophanès ſays, they are nouriſhed by the Clouds. Per- = 


154 Q. HoraTu FLacci CARM NMUN Lib. 4. 

Sive quos Elea domum reducit 5 ; 2 2 
«Palma cceleſtes, pugilemve equumve 340 
Dicit; & centum potiore fignis 


Munere donat: £0229 s 
Flebili ſponſæ juvenemve raptum 85 gp” 
Plorat; & vires, animumque, moreſque 1 
Aureos educit in aſtra, nigroque | 5 
Invidet Orco. 3 „ 
Multa Dircæum levat aura cyenum, 425 


Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos 
Nubium tractus: ego, apis Matinæ 
More modoque, 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum, circa nemus, uvidique 
TLiburis ripas, operoſa parvus 


Carmina fingo. 
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18. 8 Mr Dacier wonders how Dr. Bentley could 


apply this Epithet both to the Horſe and the Hero. We 
have heard, ſays the Critic, of an Horſe, that was made a 
- Conſul, but never of one, that was ranked among the Gods 
by the Title of cis. However, we find that the Horſes 
were rewarded with an equal Share of poetical Glory, nor ] 
had any Reaſon to envy their Drivers. 4 E 
19. Centum potiore fignis.] Perhaps this Paſſage alludes to 


à Story of Pon, Je by his Scholiaſt. When Pytheas 
had conquered in the Nemzan Games, his Friends defired 
Pindar to write an Ode upon his Victory. The Poet de- 4 
manding three Minz (ſomewhat about ten Pounds) they t Id b 
him they could erect a Statue of Braſs at that Price. Sone 
Time afterwards they acknowledged their Fault, and gave i 
' him what he aſked, upon which he began his Ode in this 2 
Manner: 1 RE AO 10 
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Od.2.  Tax'Opzs or Heng. 165 
Or whom th' Olympic Palm, victorious Prize! I 


Immortal crowns, and raiſes to the Skies, 
Wreſtler or Steed with Honours that outlive 
The mortal Fame, that thouſand Statues give : 

Or mourns ſome hapleſs Youth” in plaintive Lay, 
From his fond, weeping Bride, ah ! torn away, = 
His Manners pure, his Courage, and his Name, 


| Snatch'd from the Grave, He vinditates to Fame. 


Thus when the Theban Swan attempts the Skies, jo 


A nobler Gale of Rapture bids Him riſe ; | t 


But like a Bee, which through the breezy Groves, 

With feeble Wing, and idle Murmurs roves, 
"Sits on the Bloom, and with unceaſing Toil 

From Thyme ſweet- bre athing culls his flowery Spoil, 

So I, weak Bard] round Tibur's lucid Spring, 

Of bumble Strain laborious V erſes ſing. 


r arent. ** 8 A * — "II 


It is not mine, with forming Hand 55 
To make a lifeleſs Image ſtand | 
For ever on its Baſe; 
But fly, my Verſes, and proclaim. 
5 To diftant Realms, with eathleis Fame, | 
That Pytheas conquer d in the rapid Race. K 


25. Malia Dircæum. ] When Pindar riſes i into the Clouds, | 
he has always Force enough to maintain and continue his 
Flight. When he deſcends from this Elevation, it is not 
that his Strength fails ; his Deſcent has nothing of a Fall, 


and he has always Vigour ſufficient to riſe again. Dac. 


29. Per laborem plurimum.] The Language of Horace is 
very different from what is utually ſpoken by modern Poets. 
He acknowledges, that his Poems had coſt him infinite La- 
bour ; but if we believe theſe Gentlemen, their Works are 
all extempore. However, this is certain, that we cannot 
employ too much Time in producing a $966 h nor 
too litfle” in oppoſing: a 15 one. Sax. | 
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166 Q. Hoxamu FLaccr Canton Lib. 4. 


Concines majore potta plectro {1G 
Cæſarem, quandoque trahet feroces id 
Per ſacrum clivum, merita decorus 33 
Fronde, Sicambros : „ 
Quo nihil majus meliuſve _..; 5 
Fata donavere, bonique Divi 1 „ 
Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant i in aurum „ 
Tempora priſcum. . 3 
Concines lætoſque dies, & urbis 5 
Publicum ludum, ſuper impetrato 


Fortis Auguſti reditu, forumquu...  , .. 
4 N mw „ 
Tum mee (fi quid loquar audjendum) | 13 10 27 45 
Vocis accedet bona pars; & © ſol. mutt mot 
Pulcher, © laudande, canam, a ; [ 225 4 187 
Cælare felix. Fe Shrttui bk 
Tumque | 
PE | a — — 


33. Majore foita KEW i i Antonius is not only raiſed 


above Horace, but equalled even to Pindar; and that theſe. 


Praiſes are not without Foundation, is a great Part of their 

Value. Antonius was a Poet, and in an Age when Poetry 

was in its higheſt Honour, and Eſtimation. Birth and For- 

tune did not then poſſeſs the Place of all Kinds of Merit. 

Men of Letters had the Happineſs of finding Erudition 

_ a among the Great, to whom. my RN a MEE 
orks. 

1 36. Sicambros.] This Triumph, which the 2 

and which was deſigned for the Return of A 

never carried into Execution. To avoid * 2 in 

tended for him, he entered Rome in the Night, without 

informing the Senate of his Arrival. He went the nent 


Day to the Capitol, and taking the Laurels off his Statues 


Placed them at the Feet of Jupiter. 


37. Quo nibil majus meliuſeve.] This Verſe includes the. 


reateſt Praiſe that can be given to Princes, who neyer. can 
be truly "—_ FXCoPe they join Greatneſs and Goodneſs 
together, 


£©& SS w=m|— Sn al 


Od.2. _ Taz Opzs or Horace, 167 

'Tis thine with deeper Hand to ftrike the Lyre, 

For Celar's Glory ſhall his Bard inſpire, 
When He, with Laurel crown'd, the Meed of War, 
Drags the fierce Gaul at his triumphal Car; 

Than whom the Gods ne'er gave, or bounteous Fate 
To human Kind a'Gift more good or great, db 
Nor from their Treaſures ſhall again unfold, 

Though Time roll backward to his ancient Gold. 

Be thine the feſtal Days, the City's Joys, 
The Forum filenc'd from litigious Noiſe, 

The public Games for Cæſar ſafe reſtor'd, 

A Blefling oft with pious Vows implor'd. 

Then, if my Voice can reach the glorious Theme, 
Thus will I ſing, amid the loud Acclaim---- | 
Hail brighteſt Sun; in Rome's fair Annals ſhine, 
Cæſar returns—eternal Praiſe be thine, 


As 


2 
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together. Auguſtus poſſeſſed theſe two valuable Qualities 
in an eminent Degree, for we muſt not judge of his Cha- 
racter by the firſt Years of his Reign. The Cruelties, which 
he then exerciſed, ſhould be imputed to the Neceſſity of the 
Times, that hindered him from appearing what he really 
was.” Or if we muſt allow that his Exerciſe of Power at 
firſt was that of a Tyrant, rather than of a King, we may 
be bold to ſay, that the End of it had more of a God than 
a Man. Seneca therefore can never be excuſed, who calls 
the Clemency of Auguſtus, a wearied Cruelty, Iaſam crude- 
litatem. | 1 D —— | FO Dac. 
2. Super impetrato. uriug the ence of Auguſtus, 
Von — — — to the Gods for his Return, which the 
new Conſuls repeated in 741, by Decree of the Senate, as 
appears by Medals and Inſcriptions. Toxx. 
45. Tum mee fi quid.) The Poet now beholds the Return 
of Auguſtus ; he fancies himſelf in the midſt of the Feſtival; 
he can no longer contain his Joy, which breaks forth in 
redoubled Acclamations. His Expreſſions are ſpirited and 
natural ; he ſpeaks the Language of the Heart, and the 


Heart is always eloquent. Sax. 


| 
: 
| 


168 Q. Honk AI FrAcel CARMINUM Lib 4 


Tumque dum procedit, I triumphe | 

Non ſemel dicemus, I6 triumphe, 7” OI 

Civitas omnis ; dabimuſque Divis 1 

Thura benignis. 

Te decem tauri, totidemque vaccz ; 

Me tener ſolvet vitulus, reliaa | 

Matre qui largis juveneſcit herbis TY 
In mea vota : Eo 

Fronte curvatos imitatus i ones 

Tertium Lunæ referentis ortum, 

Qua notam duxit niveus videri, | 1 

| Cztera fulvus, 60 

Carmen 


4 
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49. Tumque dum procedit.] The oe read angus or 
zeque dum procedis or procedit. Doctor Bentley has had Pa- 
tience to refute all Explications of our Interpreters ; ſome 
of which are impertinent, others triflin ng fs all unworthy 
of Horace. The Correction therefore ſeems neceſſary, and 
rum in the preceding Strophe ought naturally to have tum- 
que in the — of this. Such are the Reaſons with 
which Mr. Cuningham and Sanadon ſupport the Correction. 
Procedit muſt be applied to Cæſar. 25 

57. Fronte curvatos.] Horace admirably ſucceeds in De- 
ſcription of whatever 1s natural, from et he date: this 
kind of Painting. | | 


Od. 3. THe Ovzs or Horace, 1569 


As the Proceſſion awful moves along 


Let Shouts of Triumph fill our joyful Song; ho 
Repeated Shouts of Triumph Rome ſhall * 


And to the bounteous Gods our Altars blaze. >, 

Of ty ur Herd pris en hl gr bot, wo 
While I, with pious Care, one Steerling feed: 
Wean'd from the Dam, o'er Paſture's large he roves, 
And for my Vows his riſing Youth he proves; 

His Horns like Luna's bending Fires appear, 
When the third Night ſhe riſes to her Sphere; 
And, yellow all the reſt, one Mark there glows ' | 
Full in his Front, and bright as Winter Snow. 


neon mee — — Cq_CCRXMNYNY 
CarMey III. 4d MeLeomenen. 


UEM tu, Melpomene, ſeme! © 
Naſcentem placido lumine videris, 


fois 


Illum non labor Iſthmius 7 
Clarabit pugilem ; non equus impiger * - D 
Curru ducet Achs who 7 1 5 


| Vidtorem ; neque res bellica Delis 
Ornatum foliis ducem,' CE b 


3:14 


Oſtendet Capitolio: - ' 7 en01T © 4 

Sed quz Tibur aquæ fertile præfluunt, 10 

Et ſpiſſæ nemorum come, : | 
Fingent Æolio carmine nobilem. 


Rome, 


— —— 


If any conſiderable Number of Odes had ever been tran- 
flated with a Spirit equal to this by Biſhop Atterbury, the 
preſent Work had never been attempted. By his Succeſs 
we may be convinced it is not impoſſible to render Horace 
into Engliſh without any great Loſs of his original Beauties; 
but after ſuch a Character of this Tranſlation, it would be 
very little prudent to appear in Competition with that 
learned and ingenious Prelate by attempting it after him. 
They, who have Taſte for whatever is delicate and na- 
tural in Poetry ; for whatever is noble and elegant in ws an | 
or flowing and harmonious in Numbers, muſt acknowledge, 
that there is not any Thing in Greek or Latin more finiſhed 
and complete than this Poem. Such is the Judgment of 
all the Commentators, but Scaliger is ſo charmed with it, 
that he aſſures us he would rather be Author of it, than be 
King of Arragon. | | | 
Verſ. 1. Melpomene.] Horace thanks the Muſes for their 


Favours to hum even in the Hour of Birth, and would thus 
| inſinuate 


LS 4a 171.) 1175 


8 


A Mc 


— _ — — 
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Ove III. Jo MeLeomens. 
E, on whoſe natal Hour the Queen 
Of Verſe hath ſmil'd, ſhall never grace 
The Iſthmian Gauntlet, or be ſeen - © 
Firſt in the fam'd Olympic Race: 
He ſhall not after Toils of War, 
And taming haughty Monarchs? Pride 
With laurel'd Brows conſpicuous far, 
To Jove's Tarpeian Temple ride : 
But Him, the Streams which warbling flow 
Reich Tibur's fertile Vales along, 
And ſhady Groves, his Haunts, ſhall know 
The Maſter of th' Zolian Song. | 


* ae 


_w — — ——— — 


inſinuate to us, that he had received, in the firſt Moments 
of Life, whatever diſtinguiſhed him afterwards. Such is 
that Happineſs of Genius ; that Spirit of Poetry, which 
Art and Study may improve, but which Nature alone can. 
ive; while the happy Poſſeſſor of theſe Bleſſings is inſen- 
tble to the Glories either of Peace or War, which the 
reſt of Mankind purſue with ſo much Danger and F _— 
| | | | AN. 
4. Non equus impiger.] The Commentators explain this 
Paſſage 8 Arent Senſes, both of which erhaps 
Horace had in View. It is indifferent to the Conſtruction 
whether we underſtand the Chariot, in which the Victors 
were carried home from the Olympic Games, or that in 
which they won the Prize. The Word ducet ſeems to in- 
cline to 1 Meaning, as it is often uſed to fignify a 
omp. 9 
9. Offtendet Capitolio,] The Word ofendet is borrowed. 

from the Ceremonies and Solemnities, which were made for 

; is Hy obuid 541 op. 


172 Q. HoraTn FLacci Carnmmum Lib. 4. 

Rome, principis urbium, 
Dignatur ſoboles inter amabiles 

Vatum ponere me choros; _ 2 mp 15 
Et jam dente minus mordeor — Ar 

O teſtudinis aureæ | | as 
Dulcem quz ſtrepitum, Pieri, temperas: 

O mutis quoque piſcibus 8 6 Z 
Donatura cycni, fi 8 n! 1:24; 

Totum muneris hoc tui eſt, re Za 
Quod monſtror digito pretereuntiun WM | 

Romanæ fidicen lyræ. 


Quod ſpiro, & 18 ſi placeo, tuum eſt. 
Carman 


* 


* 


1 © 
* 


8 1 —— — 


* 
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Pomp and Oftentationi. The Conqueror was ſhewn in his 
Triumph in the Capital of the Empire, where he received 
the Homage of the World. O/fentionalis miles ſignifies a 
Soldier dreſſed for a Review; Oftentionale weflimentum is the 
Habit he wore. TokxR. 
17. Teftudinis 33 Horace uſes the Epithet aureus 
to ſignify any thing bright, beautiful, or lovely, Copia au. 
rea, ſidus aureum, mediocritas aurea, The Poets have in the 
fame manner uſed the Words ro/eus and purpureus, for as 
Gold is the moſt precious of Metals, ſo a Roſe is the 
ſweeteſt of F lowers, and Purple is the richeft of Colours. 
Sax. 
18. Dulcem ue ſtirepitum.] Strepitus properly ſignifies a 
diſagreeable Neiſe, fre as this 5 ws ys e Rd expreſs the the 
Sounds of the Muſe's Lyre, Horace hath ſoftened It, by 
the Figure Oxumoron, with the Epithet PETS 
Temperas.] This Verb is derived from tempus, and holds 
its firſt Signifcation here, for tempora & modes' ſtatuere, to 
regulate the Times and Cadences of Muſie Sax. 
19. Mutis piſcibus.] The Commentators explain this Paſ- 
ſage as if Horace alluded to a proverbial Expreſſion among 
the Greeks, which we have almoſt tranſlated into Engliſh, 
Ar mute as a Fiſh. But the Poet, with a better Spirit, atlerts' 


the Power of-the Muſe, who by forming the Lyre of the 
Shell 


Od. 2. Tur Ops or Hon Ace- 173 
The Sons of Rome, majeſtic Rome! 
"Have plac'd Me in the Poet's Quire, 
And Envy, now or dead or dumb, 

Forbears to blame what They admire. 


Goddeſs of the ſweet-ſounding Lute, | 
Which thy harmonious Touch obeys, 

Who canſt the finny Race, though mute, 

To Cygnet's dying Accents raiſe 


Thy Gift it is, that all, with Eaſe, 
Me Prince of Roman Lyrics own ; _ 

That, while I live, my Numbers pleaſe, 
If pleaſing, is thy Gift alone. 


——_—. * 


2 


L "* 


Shell of a Tortoiſe (from thence called Teſudo) had really 
given to a Fiſh a Voice more harmomous than that of 
| Eads. The Reader may find a Diſſertation upon this Paſ- 
ſage, and on the ancient Lyre, in a Letter to the Royal 
Society by Mr. Molyneux, from whom this Note is taken. 
21. Totum muneris hoc tui eft.) The Praiſes, which Ho- 
race gives himſelf in this Ode, are happily tempered by the 
Correction i places, and by his Acknowledgments, that all 
his poetical Abilities are a Preſent from the Muſes. We 
| ſhould allow ſomething for this Inſtance of Modeſty, be- 
cauſe it is not uſually a favourite Virtue among Poets. San. 


22. Quad monſiror digito pretereuntium.) This Mark of 


Honour among the Greeks and Romans is in Europe taken 
for an Afﬀront, and in Perſia the Perſon, who ſhews the 
Prince to another in this Manner, hath his Hand cut off 
upon the Spot for his Crime, | Dac. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CARMEN IV. Daust ase 


\UALEM miniſtrum fulminis alitem 
(Cui rex Deorum regnuea in aves e 
Permiſit, expertus fidelem 
Jupiter in Ganymede flavo) 


Olim juventas, & patrius vigor : 8 


Nido laborum propulit infcium 5 m 
Verniſque jam nimbis remotis, 1221 
Inſolitos docuere niſus 


Tranſlated by Dr. Doi IN. 


This Poem 1s ſo perfectly finiſhed, chat it has diſarmed 
even the terrible Criticiſm of Scaliger, and obliged him to 
confeſs, that Horace excells himſelf and all Greece in this 
whole Ode. The firſt Part of it is of a Strain almoſt beyond 
Pindaric ; the Middle is elevated by a noble, juſt, pathetic 
Morality : and the Concluſion is wrought with a Maſculine | 
and vehement Eloquence. 


Auguſtus had demanded two Races from Horace; one 
upon the Secular Games; another on the Conqueſts of 
Pruſyus and Tiberius in Pannonia. He begins in this Ode 
with the Praiſes of Druſus, becauſe it was his firſt Campaign, 
and becauſe he was more beloved by 1 and the Ro- 
mans than Tiberius. | 

The Victory of Druſus over the Vindelici was gained in 
the Month of Auguſt 739; but it was not celebrated un- 
til the Return of Auguſtus in March 741. Horace was 

then fifty-three Years of Age. Sax. 


Verſ. 1. Pualem mini de The Beginning of this Ode 
is a little difficult by a long Parentheſis which interrupts the 


Senſe down to the ſeventeenth Line. MWeti & Vindelici 
videre Druſum Jub Alpibus bella gerentem, qualem, &c. 
Miniftrum 
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Op IV. 2 Projf of baus, 


S the majeſtic Bird of towering Kind, 3 
Who bears the Thunder through on ben 
| Space, 
(To whom the Monarch of the Gods affign'd 
Dominion o'er the vagrant, feather'd . 
His Faith "approv'd, when tothe diſtant Skies 
From —_ Tor he bore the Gl ten Prize) - 


Spring Fromi' his Neſt, by ſprightly Youth infpir'd, 
Fledg'd, and exulting in his native Might, 
Novice to Toils, but as the Clouds retir'd, 
And gentler Gales provok'd a bolder F light, | 
On failing Wings through yielding Air explor d 
Umvonted Paths, and de while he ſoar d: 


124 * 1 


* 


— fulminis.] Pliny n us, thin the Fiction of che 

Eagle's carrying Jupiter's Thunder, was founded upon an 

Experience, that this is the only Bird never deſtroyed by | 
Lightning. But this Experience is very doubtful, and the _; 
Title ſeems rather to be given it, for its remarkable 

Strength and Swiftneſs. It was employed to carry Gany- 

mede to Heaven, whom the Gods, as Xenophon informs 

us, thought worthy of Immortality for an 2 Underſtanding 

and Wiidom far above his Age; | 


7. Verniſque jam nimbis remotis.] This Paſſage- hath been 
= ill-treated. It hath been altered, abuſed, defended, 
and all without Neceſſity. The vulgar Reading wernt, 
which the 3 applied to venti, appearing in — a 


4 


G. 


Intenta, fulvæ matris ab ubere | : 
Jam jamque depulfum leonem, tg 


176 Q. Honarn FLA Carminum Lib. 4. 


Venti paventem; mox in ovilia 


Demiſit hoſtem vividus impetsss s: 10 


Nunc in reluctantes dracones 


. Egit amor dapis atque pugnæ: 
Qualemve lætis caprea paſcuis 


*©”% 
\ 4 
4 


Dente novo peritura, vidit : 


— — ant — — 2 — ad 
the common Editions, . Occaſion to Scaliger to treat 


our Author with too juſt a Severity. An Eagle, ſays he, 
does not bring forth its Voung until the Beginning of 


Spring it broods on them durin uy Days ; in the 
Month of Auguſt they are ſcarce able to fly for Prey, and 


are yet very feeble in September; the Poet therefore greatly 
miſtakes when he ſays, that a young Eagle is ſtrong enough 


in Spring to ſeize its Prey, or to fight with Dragons. 
Inſtead of enquiring how weakly Torrentius and Mr. 

Dacier have defended their Poet againſt the Critic, let us 

correct the Text according to ſeveral ancient Manuſcripts, 


and the Senſe will be plain and juſt; that in the End of 


Spring an Eagle leaves his Neſt to try his Wings, to prove 
his firſt Flight, and attempts no more. 5 AN« 


9. Mox in ovilia. It may be worth remarking with how 


- much Judgement Horace hath formed theſe Images. - The 


Eagle by an Impetuoſity natural to his Kind, ſoon leaves 
his Neft ; but not daring to venture far, he waits until the 


Clouds are entirely diſperſed, and being no longer appre- 


henſive of Storms, he abandons himſelf by Degrees to the 
Winds, which teach him to fly. Some Months afterwards 
finding his Pinions ſtronger, and receiving leſs Nouriſhment 
from thoſe, who brought him forth, he is preſſed by Hun- 
ger and his natural Impetuoſity to ſeek his Prey, and then 
makes his firſt Flight at Lambs and Sheep. At laſt, being 


ſatisfied that his Strength is equal to his ny he dares 
othing can 


to attack the moſt terrible of his Enemies. 
be more juſt than this Gradation, and it is marked not only 


by the Actions, but by the Propriety of the Terms. Pa- 


trius vigor profulit ; wvividus impetus demiſit ; amor dapis atque 
| | | pugne 


'Videre 


them its proper Time. 


Od. 4. Tux Obxs or Hogacs, 177 
Anon to ravage in the fleecy Fold, PE 
The glowing Ardour of his princely Heart 
Pour'd the beak'd Foe; now more maturely bold 
With Talons fierce precipitant to dart 
On Dragons fell, reluQtant in the Fray; | 
Such is his Thirſt for Battle, and for Prey. 
Or as a Lion through the Foreſt ſtalks, : 
Wean'd by the tawny Dam from milky Food; 
A Goat deſcries him from her flowery Walks, 
| Firſt doom'd to ſtain his youthful Jaws with Blood: 
So Druſus look'd tremendous to his Foes, 


Beneath the frozen Height of Alpine Snows. 
. The 


naturally divide theſe three Actions, and give to exch of 
| AC. 


11. Is reludantes dracenes.) Pliny deſcribes an Eagle's 
Combat with a Dragon as moſt doubtful and dangerous. 
The Dragon, by a malignant Avidity, ſearches: for an Ea- 
gle's Eggs, who therefore ſeizes him, wherever they meet. 
But the Þra on rolling himſelf round his Wings, they fre- 
quently fall down together to the Earth. | | 

15. Fam jamque.] This Place is acknowledged by all the 
Commentators to be faulty, nor have they ſpared their 
Corrections. Some are divided between mane and node, 
others read /a&e, and ſponte. Neither of the two firſt Words 
is preferable to the other, as appears by the Refutations of 
thoſe who diſlike either of them ; beſides, Morning and 
Night are equally indifferent to the Action which the Poet 
deſcribes. Lage has an Air of a Gloſſary, ex glofſa irrep/it, 
ſiys Mr. Cuningham, and ſponte makes a manifeſt Contra-- 

diction with depul/am. The preſent Correction jam jamgne, 
which we owe to Mr. Kuſter, is received by Mr. Sanadon, 
and is of ſufficient Authority, fince it is uſed by Cicero, 
Seneca, and Valerjus Flaccus, to expreſs a Time paſt, 


Ve. N 


178 Q. HoxaTir FLacci CarMinuM Lib. 4. 
Videre Rhcetis bella ſub Alpibss , 
Druſum gerentem V indelici ; quibus 


Mos unde deductus per omne | 188 
Tempus Amazonia ſecuri 0 20 
Dextras obarmet, quærere diſtuli:: fo 
Nec ſcire fas eſt omnia. Sed diu 4 


Lateque victrices catervæ 


Conſiliis juvenis repreſſæ, 
Senſere 


— — 


CA EEE 


17. Rhœtis bella ſub Alpibus.) This Reading Lg in 
an ancient Manuſcript, and has been received by all the 
late Reformers of the Text of Horace. The Poet could 
not juſtly ſay, that the Rhœti and Vindelici both ſaw Dru- 
ſus in Arms, for Velleius expreſly tells us, that the Rhcoti 
were conquered” by Tiberius. Alpes Rhætæ is uſed for Rhe. 


tice or Rhetorum, as venena Colcha, Maura jacula, Italum 


celum. 
109. Quibus mos unde deductus.] The four following Verſes 
are entirely proſaic, and unworthy of this Poem, yet Ho- 
race might have had his Reaſons for writing them, although 


he knew their Faults. Perhaps it might have been a com- 


mon Queſtion, ariſing in Converſation upon the Conqueſt of 
Druſus, from whence the Vindelici were armed with Axes 


like the Amazons. Perhaps theſe four Lines were written 


in Ridicule of ſome Poet of that Time, who in celebrating 
this Victory of Druſus had amuſed himſelf in ſearching 
into the Origin of this Cuſtom, or had given ſome ridiculous 
Reaſons for it. Theſe are but Conjectures, yet it is bet - 


ter to have Recourſe to Conjecture, than to condemn a 


great Poet too lightly. 1 8 
Thus Mr. Dacier endeavours to defend Horace, who, in 
Mr. Sanadon's Opinion, better defends himſelf againſt this 


impertinent Parentheſis, and all the Manuſcripts. This 


Critic therefore ſtrikes it out as unworthy of the Poet, and 
abſolutely foreign to his Subject. The Verb obarmare is 
unknown to all Authors of pure Latinity, and although this 
Reaſon alone were not ſufficient for rejecting it, yet he 
thinks, that it may juſtly render it ſuſpected in a Paſſage 
which is ſo whally. liable to Suſpicion. Sed, which appears 
at the End of theſe bad Verſes, cannot agree with widere 
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repreſſæ. 


| Od 6. * T HE Obzs or Horace. 179 


The Rhcetian Bands beheld him ſuch in War, 
Thoſe daring Bands, who with' triumphant Joy 
Were wont to ſpread their baneful Terrors far, 
Tam'd by the Conduct of the martial Boy, 
Felt what true Courage could atchieve, when led 
By bright Example, and by Virtue bred ; , 10 
. 1 t 


— 


77 


Druſum bella gerentem. The Connexion demands that we 


| ſhould read er, and they who added this Parentheſis, would 


not have changed it into e but to avoid uſing omnia et, which 
they could not reconcile to the Verſe, They have like- 
wiſe given themſelves no little Trouble to find by what Ad- 
venture theſe Axes paſſed from the Amazons to the Vinde- 
lici; and Servius, or his Compilers, have formed an Alli- 
ance between theſe Nations purely imaginary, and of which 
there are not any Traces in Hiſtory. It ſeems beyond all 
Probability, that the boet in one of his boldeſt Flights, 
ſhould be phlegmatic enough to write this cold and alcleſs 
Parentheſis, which neither forms any Connexion of Proſody 
with the Verſes preceding . or following, and which may 
be wholly taken away without diſordering either the Mea- 
ſures or the Strophe. 

Although the preſent Editor was not bold enough to 
ſtrike thele Lines out of the original Text, yet the Gen- 
tleman, who tranſlated the Ode, did not think them worth 
tranſlating. p27 | | 

23. Diu lateque.] Every Word in theſe Lines is of Weight, 
and as exact as if they were written in Coldneſs of Under- 


| ſtanding, not in a Warmth of Imagination. Druſus was 


young ; his Enemies were accuſtomed to conquer, and had 
ſpread their Victories on every Side, diu lategue victricet 
caterve ; his Succeſs was not an Effect of an happy Te- 
merity, but of a Conduct equal to his Valour, _— 
9 a bs Ax. 

24. Repreſſæ.] We ſhould read neither revinaæ nor re- 
vite. The firſt has no Meaning; the ſecond is a Term 
of Law never uſed in War. The Reading, which this Edi- 
tion follows, and which Mr Sanadon received, appears in 
ſeveral Manuſcripts, and in the Scholiaſt, from whence 
Doctor Bentley firſt altered the Text. It is probable, that 
ſome young Grammarian, fond of Antitheſes and the Play 
of Words, fancied it was prettier to read revite, in Op- 


Na 


poſition to wiftrices. 


180 Q. HoRATII FLacci CARMINUM 
Senſere quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus 

Poſſet, quid Auguſti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones. 
Fortes creantur fortibus; & bonis 
Eſt in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum 
Virtus; nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilæ columbam. 
Doctrina ſed vim promovet inſitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant ; 
Utcunque defecere mores, 
Dedecorant bene nata culpz. 


_ 25. Mens rite, quid indoles.] The Poet unites the Quali- 
ties of the Underſtanding, mens, and the Qualities of the 
Heart, indo/es. The firſt is the Cauſe of that Conduct, 
which, in the preceding Verſe, is called confilia; and the 
other is the Source of Courage. Kite is a religious Term, 
and uſed here as if the Palace of Auguſtus were the Tem- 
le of a God, from whence the Poet calls it faufta penetra- 
lia. Penetrale was an Apartment, in which the Statues of 
the domeſtic Gods were placed. Dac, 
27. Puid Auguſti paternus.] Tiberius Nero died in the 
ſame Year in which he had yielded his Wife Livia to Au- 
guſtus, and by his laſt Will named that Prince not only a 
| gs To of Tiberius, who was then four Years old, but 
of Druſus, who was born three Months after his Mother 
was married to Auguſtus. In this Manner the Emperor 
was a ſecond Father to both the Neroes. | | 
The People ſuſpected, that Auguſtus had ſome Corre- 
ſpondence with Livia while ſhe lived with her firſt A 


3 - 0h. MR. NTT T Eb, Fiat 


fecere, this ＋ of Birth is diſgraced and corrupted 
olly. : | ; 


Od. 45 Taz Opzs or Horacs, 181 
Felt how Auguſtus with paternal Mind 55 
Fir'd the young Neroes to heroic Deeds. 
The Brave and Good are Copies of their Kind 
In Steers laborious ; and in generous Steeds - 
We trace their Sires, nor can the Bird of Jove 


Intrepid, fierce, beget th'unwarlike Dove. 


Yet ſage Inſtructions, to refine the Soul, 
And raiſe the Genius, wonderous Aid impart, 
Conveying, inward as they purely roll. 
Strength to the Mind, and Vigour to the Heart: 
When Morals fail, the Stains of Vice diſgrace 
The faireſt Honours of the nobleſt Race. 


How 


and had made a Proverb, Happy the Parents whoſe Children are 
born three Months after Marriage. From whence Mr. Dacier 
thinks, that Horace, to avoid the ſeeming to mean this 
ſcandalous Report, has made uſe of the Name of Tibe- 
rus; with that of Druſus. But perhaps the Poet never 
thought of ſuch a Delicacy. 


30. Fft in juvencis, eft in equis.] The uſual Manner of 


pointing theſe Lines is Fortes creantur fortibus & bonis : Eff 
in juvencis, &c. The preſent Edition follows Mr. Sanadon. 
The Expreflion is more juft, and is ſupported by the 
greater Number of Manuſcripts, and by the ancient Vene- 
tian Edition. $ | ; 
33. Doctrina ſed vim.) Courage and Virtue deſcend to us 
from our Anceſtors, but Education forms them into Strength 
and Perfection. This Education the Poet expreſſes by doc- 
trina, recti cultus, and mores ; when they fail, utcunque dee 
by Vice and Box v. 
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Poets may look upon theſe ten laſt 
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182 Q. Hogarir FLacer CanumuM Lib: 4. 

Quid debeas, 6 Roma, Neronibus, 

Teſtis Metaurum flumen, & Aſdrubal 

Devictus, & pulcher fugatis l Is 

Ille dies Latio tenebri s 40 

Qui primus almaà riſit adores ; kd 7 

Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas, 

Ceu flamma per tædas, vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas. | 7 HE 
. „ Poſt 
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37. Quid debeas, 6 Roma.] Our ee methodical 
0 Strophes as the wander- 
ing of an irregular Imagination, In all the Sciences Rea- 


ſon directs the Underſtanding, but leads us by different 


Ways to the End which ſhe propoſes. She dictates upon 
Parnaſſus other Leſſons, than what would be agreeable to 
the School of Archimedes, nor can we accuſe the Lyric 


Poet, who ſpeaks in this Ode, of having tranſgreſſed the 
Rules of his Art. After ſaying, that Druſus inherits the 


Valour of his Anceſtors, he chuſes the mot illuſtrious of 
them, who had ſaved the Republic by putting a Stop to 


the Fortune of the moſt dreadful of her Enemies. He 


dwells upon this Victory ſo glorious to the Houſe of Dru- 
ſus, and yet takes care to return to his Subject in the laſt 
Strophe. If this be wandering, it is the Wen of 

| | AN 


Reaſon. 


Neronibus.] Claudius Nero, being encamped in Lucania 
in View of Hannibal, went with fix thouſand Foot and a 
thouſand Horſe to join his Collegue Salinator, and oppoſe 
the Paſſage of Aſdrubal, who was bringing a conſiderable 
Reinforcement to his Brother. 'This Diligence preſerved 
Italy, for Aſdrubal was defeated near the River Metaurus, 
and Nero, returning to his Camp before the Carthaginians 
perceived he had been abſent, ordered Aſdrubal's Head to 

thrown into Hannibal's Camp, who cried out, 4gno/co 
Fortunam Carthaginis. I acknowledge the Fate of Car- 


age. | 
iy . hath choſen this Action, not only becauſe it was 
ne of the moſt important performed by the Family, but 
becauſe Druſus and Tiberius were deſcended from = 
WN Wi . 02 1 ee 8 „ oſe 


Od. 4. Tut Ops or Hoxace, © 183 
How much the Grandeur of thy riſing State | 
Owes to the Neroes, Rome imperial, ſay; 5 
Witneſs Metaurus and the diſmal Fate 
Of vanquiſh'd Aſdrubal, and that glad Day, 
Which firſt auſpicious, as the Darkneſs fled, | 
O' 's Latium's Face a Tide of Glory ſhed. 


Through wide Heſperia” s towering Cities, crylh'd | | 
With hideous Fall and Deſolation dire, 
Impetuous, wild the Carthaginian ruſh'd, 
As through the pitchy Pines deſtructive Fire 
Devours its Courſe, or howling Eurus raves, 
And poſting rides the mad Sicilian Waves, 


4 


thoſe Conſuls. Valerius Maximus, 2 of the «Ss, 
rel between theſe two great Men during their Cenſorſhip, 
cries out with Reaſon, If any God had told them, that their 
Blood, after having flowed through the Veins of ſo many 
illuſtrious Perſons, ſhould unite to form our Prince (Tiberius) 
the Safety of the State, they would have renounced their Ha- 
tred, and joined in the firjteſt Amity, that they might 
leave to their common Deſcendant their Country to be pre- 
ſerved, which they themſelves had preſerved. Dac. 

38. Metaurum flumen.] For the River Metaurus, as we 
find in this Author Medum fumen, and Rhenum fiumen. 


40. Fugatis Latio tenebris.) This Day really diſſipatad the 


Darkneſs, which covered Italy. The Romans had been 
defeated in ſeveral Battles, and if Aſdrubal had joined his 
Brother, the Fate of Rome had been inevitable. In all 
Authors the Word Dartueſi ſigniſies Misfortune, Ruin and 
Perdition; as the Word Light is uſed to expreſs Happiness, 
Victory and Safety. Dac 


as. - 
41. Alma rift adorea.] Adorea was roperly a Diſtribution 


of Corn, which was made to the Soldiers after a Victory, 
from whence it was uſed for Victo itſelf, 

43. Equitavit wndas.] An Extrefitag moſt bold and beau- 
tiful. We find it frequently uſed by the ſacred Writers, 
To ride upon the Winds ; The Lord rideth upon the fecift Cicud; 
Extol him that rideth ou the Heavens, From whence Shake- 
ſpear, e ride on the ewrl'd Clouds ; and n to ride toe 
ir i in N, virkwing. | 

N 4 
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184 Q. Hozarn FLAC Canmmum Lib. 4, 
Poſt hoc ſecundis uſque laboribus | | 45 
Romana pubes crevit, & impio | 
Voaſtata Pœnorum tumultu 
Fiana Deos habuere rectos; 
Dixitque tandem perfidus Annibal, | 
Cervi, luporum prada rapacium, 5 50 
Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 
Fallere & effugere eſt triumphus. 
Gens, quæ cremataà fortis ab Ilio, 
Jactata Tuſcis æquoribus ſacra, 
Natoſque, maturoſque pates 33 
Pertulit Auſonias ad urbes; 5 | 
Duris ut ilex tonſa bipennibus | N 
Nigræ feraci frondis in Algida, 
Per damna, per cædes, ab ipſo 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 60 
Non 


ä 
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45. Secundis uſque laboribus.] Horace might very juſtly 
ſay, that the Roman Armies, Romana pubes, were ſucceſsful 
after the Defeat of Aſdrubal, for from that Time they were 
in a Condition not only of reſiſting Hannibal, but even of 
revenging upon Africa the Calamities, which the Cartha- 
ginians had brought upon Italy. | Tokx. 

46. Impio tumultu.] Impious, becauſe Hannibal had never 
ſpared even the Temples of the Gods. It has been re- 
marked, that the Word tumultus was uſually applied to 
civil Wars, and perhaps it is uſed here, becauſe this War 

was in Italy, an] ther Hhonaſbal had engaged many 2 
| AC. 


and Provinces in his Party. 
7 Deos rectos.] While the Carthaginians carried Fire 
and Sword through Italy, deſtroying the Temples, and 
whatever was moſt ſacred, the Gods ſeemed overthrown, 
and inſenſible to their Outrage, jacebant Dii, but the Valour 
of Claudius Nero raiſed them again to the Defence of 
Italy and Rome, ns 


SAN, 


Od. 4. Tux Opzs or Horacg,: | 1385 
The Roman Youth, ſtill growing by their Toils, 
Have reap'd the Harveſt of the vengeful Sword, | 
And ſeen thoſe Temples, which were once the Spoils 
Of Tyrian Rapine, to their Gods: reſtor d; 
When faithleſs Hannibal at length expreſs d 


4 Rer. b 0 | vows 
The boding Sorrows of his anxious Breaſt ; . 15 : 


Like Stags, of coward Kind, the deſtin'd Prey 
Of ravening Wolves, we unpreyok'd defy 
Thoſe, whom to baffle is our faireſt Playy . 
| The richeſt Triumph we can boaſt, to fly; ; 
For mark that Race, from burning Troy. which bore 
Their Sons and Sages to the Latian Shore ; „ 


— 


That Race, long toſt upon the Tuſcan Waves, 
Are like an Oak upon the woody Top 
Of ſhaded Algidus, beſtrow'd with Leaves, 
Which, as keen Axes its green Honours lop, 
Through Wounds, through Loſſes no Decay can feel, 
Collecting Strength, and Spirit from the Steel. 
| Not 
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50. Cervi Juporum præda.] This Eulogium of the Romans 
is in itſelf magnificent, but it becomes infinitely more valua- 
ble in the Mouth of Hannibal. It is ſurpriſing that our 

Poets know not how to form ſuch Harangues as this, which 
are uſually the moſt beautiful Parts of Horace, into thzir 
Lyric Poems. Certainly they are ſenſible of the Difficulty, 
and unwilling to venture their Reputation. „ 

53. Quæ crematã fortis ab Ilio.] The Trojans collected 
Strength from their Misfortunes, and the Poet ſhews, by 
this Inſtance of Hannibal, that the Romans had not dege- 


nerated from their Anceſtors. 


j 


186 Q. HoRATII FLacer Caxmmon Lib. 4. 
Non Hydra ſecto corpore firmior E 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem, | 

Monftrumve ſubimiſere 'Colchi 
Majus, Echionizve Thebe. 
Merſes profundo, pulchrior _— .- 85 
Luctere, multa proruit integrum 2 
Cum laude victorem, geritque 
Prcelia conjugibus loquenda. 
Carthagini jam non ego nuntios | 
Mittam ſuperbos : occidit, occidit 70 
Spes omnis, & fortuna noſtri . 
Nominis, Aſdrubale interemto. 
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63. Monſtrumve] Two Prodigies 2 ectly alike hap. 
NE in two different Countries. Jaſon ſowed the Teen 
of a Dragon in Colchis, and Cadmus did the ſame in 
Boeotia two hundred Years afterwards. The Teeth were 
Inſtantly transformed into Men, who deſtroyed each other. 
Echion, with four others, who remained of thoſe ſown by 
Cadmus, aſſiſted him in building the Walls of "Thebes, 
from whence the Poet calls it Echioniæ Thebæ. Crue. 
606. Multa proruit integrum.] Integer either ſignifies a Man, 
who never fought, or who was never conquered, and in 
either Senſe may be applied to Aſdrubal. gy ms 
8 3 This Reading is of ſeveral ancient 
Manuſcripts, and better agrees with event. Sax. 
68. Conjugibus loguenda.] Theſe Words will bear a dif- 
ferent Meaning according to their different Conſtruction; 
either that Pleaſure, which a Soldier takes in recounting the 
Particulars of his Wars to his Wife ; or that theſe Wars 
hall be a Subject of Grief to the Wives, who ſhall lament 
the Death or Captivity of their Huſbands, taken Priſoners 
or ſlain by the victorious Romans, 2 a 
4 4 


0.47 Tas Dors of Hoaaer! 16) 
Not Hydra ſtronger, when diſmember'd, roſe 
Againſt Alcmena's much- enduring Son, © © © 
Grieving to find, from his repeated Blo W 
The Foe redoubled, and his Toil begun. 
Nor Colchos teem'd, nor Echionian Thebes 
A feller Monſter from their burſting Glebes. 


In Ocean plunge them, uß they buy more bright 5; 

At Arms oppoſe them, they ſhall rout your Train 

In Force united, and approv'd in Fight. 
With total Ruin on the duſty Plain, 

And Battles wage, to be the future Boaſt 

Of their proud Conlorts o'er our vanquiſh'd Hoſt. 


# 


To lofty Carthage I no more ſhall ſend. | 5 ein 
Voaunts of my Deeds, and Heralds of my Fame; 
My boundleſs Hopes, alas | are at an Eg 
With all the flowing Fortune of our Name: 
Thoſe. boundleſs Hopes, that flowing Fortune, all 
Are daſh'd, and bury'd in my Brother's Fall, 


7 "4 . 
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69. Carthagini jam non ego.] After the Battle of Cannæ, 
Hannibal ſent his Brother Mago to Carthage with the News 
of his Victory. He talked in very pompous Terms of Han- 
nibal's Succeſs, and ordered all the Rings, which had been 
taken from the Roman Knights, to be thrown before the 
Gate of the Senate-Houſe, that the Senators might compute 
from thence the Number of the Slain. To this Story the 
JJJͥͤͥç7 LAus. 


188 Q. Honk ATI FLaccr Caxminom Lib, 4. 
Nil Claudiz non perſicient manus ; | | 


Quas & benigno numine Jupiter 
Defendit, & curz ſagaces 75 
Expediunt per acuta belli. | 
{6 Carmen 


73. Nil Claudiæ non.) The Peet now reſumes the Subject 
of his Ode, nor are theſe Words to be applied only to 
Claudius Nero, but to all his Deſcendants, particularly to 
Druſus. 3 3 

74: Benigrio numine Jupiter.) By the firſt Actions of 
Druſus the Poet judges, that there was not any Succeſs, 
which the Romans might not promiſe themſelves from the 
Valour of this young Prince. He founds his Prediction 
upon the Protection of the Gods, who were the peculiar 

zuardians of his Houſe, and upon the Virtues, which 
Druſus had ſhewn in ſuch dangerous Occaſions. Thus he 
gives us a noble Precept of Morality, that in Affairs, in 
which we are beſt aſſured of the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, 
we ought not to neglect whatever depends upon our own 
Labours to procure Succeſs. . Sax. 

76. Per acuta belli.] Acuta belli does not 1 the Stra- 
tagems and Arts, but the Dangers of War. The Metaphor 
is taken from a Perſon, who travels in a Road, where the 
Stones are ſharp and pointed. We find incerta belli, and 
ſubita belli in Tacitus and Livy. Negotia muſt be underſtood 
in all theſe Expreſſions. | Tor, 


be 


Od. 4+ Taz Opzs or Honaer- 18g 
The Claudian Race, thoſe Favourites of the Skies, 
No Toil ſhall damp, no Fortitade-withſtand; 
Superior they to Difficulties riſe, 
Whom Jove protects with an indulgent Hand, 


Whom cautious Cares, preventing Wiles afar, 
Guide through the Perils of tumultuous War, 
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CARMEN V. Ad Aueus run. 


VIVIs ore bonis, optime Mule 
Cuſtos gentis, abes jam nimiùm diu ; | 
Maturum reditum pollicitus patrum | 
Sancto concilio, redi. 


© + 7 


Lucem redde tuæ, dux bone, patriæ; | C 
Inſtar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus 

Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 

Et ſoles meliùs nitent. 


Ut mater juvenem, quem Notus invido 
Flatu Carpathii trans maris æquora 10 
Cunctantem ſpatio longiùs annuo 
Dulci diſtinet à domo, 
We can imagine nothing more tender, than the Sentiments 
of this Ode, in which the Poet not only ſhews the Love 
and Veneration of the Romans for Auguſtus, and with what 
Impatience they wiſh for his Return, but tells him, why 
they adore him, and by this means draws a beautiful Picture 
of that Happineſs, which they enjoyed under his Reign. 
The ſecond Ode of this Book was compoſed upon the 
Hopes of ſeeing him return to Rome, and this was written 
upon his Delay. The firſt is animated with a Pindaric Spi- 
rit of Joy and Triumph ; the ſecond is filled with Senti- 
ments of Tenderneſs and Affection. One is the Fruit of 
the Imagination; the other is the natural Expreſſion of the 
Heart. | 
The Conſuls of the Year 741 made their public Vows for 
the happy Return of their Emperor, and perhaps this Ode 
was written upon the Day of the Ceremonies. SAN. 
Verſ. 1. Diwvis orte bonis.] Whom the 1 Gods 


have given to human Kind. Diwis bonis is here an Ablative 
| | | abſolute, 


** 


as 
* 
* 8 
. 
* 
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ODE V. To AvevsTvus,' 
ROPITIOUS to the Sons of Earth * 
(Beſt Guardian of the Roman State) 
The heavenly Powers beheld thy Birth, 
And form'd thee glorious, good and great; 
Rome and her holy Fathers cry, thy Stay 
Was promis'd ſhort, ah ! wherefore this Delay ? 


Come then, auſpicious Prince, and bring, 
Jo thy long gloomy Country, Licht, 
For in thy Countenance the Spring 
Shines forth to chear thy People's Sight; 
Then haſten thy Return, for, Thou away, 
Nor Luſtre has the Sun, nor Joy the Day. 


As a fond Mother views with Fear 1 
The Terrours of the rolling Main, 

While envious Winds, beyond his Year, ' | 
From his lov'd Home her Son detain ; | 
To the good Gods with fervent Prayer ſhe cries, 
And catches every Omen as it lies; ls 


” 4 3 a 
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abſolute, and does not depend upon orte, which ſome In- 


te ters think, as if the Poet means that Au was 
deſcended — the Gods, from Venus and Cæſar, whom 
the Romans had deified. | Dac. 


3. Maturum redditum pollicitus.] Auguſtus: was abſent from 
Rems about two Years and an half, and his Promiſe of a 
ſpeedy Return made his Abſence more inſupportable, SAN. 


192 Q. HoxaTi FLacer Carmmun Lib. 4. 
Votis, ominibuſque, & precibus vocat ; 9 
Curvo nec faciem litore demovet : = 
Sic deſideriis icta fidelibus 1 
| Quærit patria Cæſarem. . 
Tutus bes fein fal porkiiblat 
Nutrit prata Ceres, almaque Fauſtitas : 
Pacatum volitant per mare navitz 5 „ 
Culpari metuit fides: 20 


* 
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1s. Pais else . Fele] Di Deſcription, it 


applied to Auguſtus, is perfectly true and hiftorical. The 


Romans offered Vows publicly and ſolemnly to the Gods 


for his Return. J | 

1 Tutus bos etenim.] The Reaſons of that Love, which 
the Romans had for Auguſtus, were the Peace and Happi- 
neſs of his Reign; * 1 thi | 
cannot ſay there is any Flattery in it; at leaft, Hiſtorians 
ſpeak in the ſame Language. In his twentieth Year, ſays 


Velleius, all his Wars, both civil and foreign, were ended. 


Peace returned, the Fury of Arms ceaſed, the Laws reſumed 
their Power, Juſtice recovered its Authority, the Senate its 


Majeſty. The ancient Form of the Republic was reſtored, 
the Fields began to be cultivated, Religion to be revered, 


and every Man's Pro ſecured. _. 


Prata perambulat.] This Correction was made by Le | 


Fevre, and is received into the Text by Mr. Sanadon. It 
is confeſſed, that the Repetition of rura has a diſagreeable 
Effect, and even. makes the firſt Phraſe uſeleſs bos rure per- 


.ambulat, which is contained by Suppoſition in autrit rure 
Ceres, To ſay, that Ceres nouriſhes the Harveſt, and 
brings it to Maturity, is to ſuppoſe that the Earth — 


owe ver beautiful the Picture is, we 


Odi, Tur Oprs of Hon de. 193 
Anxious ſhe liſtens to the Roar . 
Of Winds that loudly ſweep che Sky; 1 
Nor fearful from the winding Shore, 1 \ : 
Can ever turn her longing Eye; >. 3 488 
Smit with as faithful and as fond 8 5 
Impatient Rome her abſent Lord requires. 1127 


Safe by thy Cares her Oxen graze, | 
And yellow Ceres clothes her Fields: 
The Sailor plows the peaceful Seas, | 
And Earth her rich Abundance yields; 
While nobly conſcious of unſullied Fame, 
Fair Honour dreads a * Senſe of Blame. 


1 


has been cultivated. Beſides, 1 can never ſignify 
any Labour ſo ſevere as the Plowing of Bullocks ; hon s this 
Verbs, in its proper Signification, can only mean an eaſy 
Motiog, free from Pain and Trouble. 


18. Almaque Fauftitas.] This Goddeſs was the Grace of 
Heaven, Faventia divina; by which was underſtood a pure 
Air and wholeſome Showers ; aquæ ſalubres, & tz aure. 

8 EVRE, 

20. „. Culpart metuit- vi fs] The Verb metuere does not mean 
an Impoſſibility of any Fact, but an attentive Apprehenſion, 
and exact Circumſpection that ic ſhall not happen. Gratia 
 rixarum metuens, The Graces, who avoid all Occaſions, of 
Quarrels. Caftitas metuens alterius wiri, is à conjugal Fide- 
lity, alarmed at whatever attempts to corrupt it; and 
Fides gue culpart metuit, is an Uonelty, ever upon its 
Guard againſt being ſeduced. SAN. 


Vor. II. a | S 


194 Q. Hon Arn FrAcer Carumvum Lib; 4. 


Nullis polluitur caſta domus ftupris. :. | 

Mos & lex maculoſum edomuit nefas: 

Laudantur ſimili prole puerper : 1 
Culpam pœna premit comes. hy 

Quis Parthum paveat ? quis gelidum Scythen? 25 

Quis, Germania quos horrida parturit | 

- Feetus, incolumi Cæſare? quis ferz = 2, 

4 Bellum curet Iberœ? 
Condit quiſque diem collibus in ſuis, 


o — - 


Et vitem viduas ducit ad arbores: | 30 


Hinc ad vina redit latus, & alters 
Te menſis adhibet Deum: _ 


„„ 
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21. Nullis polluitur.] Horace oiten complains of the Cor- 
ruption of Manners in his Time, and attributes to the fre- 
quent Adulteries thoſe Calamities, with which Italy was 
alfflicted. Auguſtus by his domeſtic Example contributed 


eatly to correct the Licenciouſneſs and Diſorders of the 
omans ; and his Laws of Adultery, Chaſtity, and Mar- 


riage, perfected what he had ſo happily begun. Dac. 
23. Laudantur.] This Expreſſion appears too general; for 


in ſtrict Conſtruction, it mult fignify either that the Children 


reſembled their Mothers, or were like each other: But nei- 
ther of theſe is the Poet's Meaning. Sax. 


The Ancients had a -_ Opinion of a Woman's Virtue, - 


.whoſe Children reſembled her Huſband, and they pretend- 
ed even to know the real Fathers by this Reſemblance. 


Heſiod reckons it among the Felicities of good Men, that 


their Wives bear Children in their Likeneſs ; and Theo- 
critus imagines that the Child will betray the Mother's 
Wandering. We have been long convinced that this Opi- 
nion is falſe; but perhaps our Women, ſays Mr. Dacier, 
are not happier by the Diſcovery; for if we do not — 2 
a Wife's Virtue when her Children are not like her Huſ- 
band, ſo we do not take it as a Proof of her Chaſtity that 
they really reſemble him. 

25. Quit Parthum paveat.) Auguſtus had either ſubdued, 
or reduced to Peace the whole Eaſt, North, and Weſt. 
The Eaſt is marked by Parthia ; the North by Scythia and 


Germany, and the Weſt by Spain. Dion reckgns the Re- 
| © | duction 


En 


— by 


Od. 3. Tus Opzs of HoRA(x. 196 
By Thee our wedded Dames are pure | 
From foul Adultery's Embrace; 
The conſcious Father views ſecure 
| His own Reſemblance in his Race: f 
Thy chaſte Example quells the ſpotted Deed, 5 
And to the Guilt thy Puniſhments ſucceed. | 
Who ſhall the faithleſs Parthian dread, 
The fteezing Armies of the North, 
Or the fierce Youth, to Battle bred, 
| Whom horrid Germany brings forth? 
Who ſhall regard the War of cruel Spain, 
If Czfar live ſecure, if Czfar reign ? 
Safe in his Vineyard toils the Hind, 
Weds to the widow'd Elm his Vine, 
Till the Sun ſets his Hill behind, 
Then haſtens joyful to his Wine, 
And in his gayer Hours of Mitth implores 
Thy Godhead to pfote&t and bleſs his Stores. * 
| N 0 
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duction of Spain, by ſending Colonies thither, to be one of 
the happicſt Succeſſes of Augaſtas in this Expedition. Sax. 

29. Condit quiſque diem.] Condere diem, as in Virgil condere 
ſoles, is properly to inter the Day; to finiſh or paſs it en- 
tirely* for the Metaphor is taken from an Interment of a 
dead Body. | Dac. 

It ſeems to be a very hard Expreſſion, and very unna- 
fural to the gay Spirit of this Part of the Ode to ſay, that 
every Man burics the Day in his own Hills, This ranſla- 
tion has given the Words another Meaning, and perhaps a 
more pleaſing and poetical Image. | 

31. Et alteris te nenſis.] The Romans ufed two Tables 
in their Entertainments; the firſt for Meat, the ſecond for 
Fruits. At the.ſecond Table they ſung Hymns, performed 
their Libations, Sc. After the Battle of Actium the Se- 
nate decreed that Libations ſhould be made to Auguſtus, 
not only in private, but public Feaſts, and the Year fol- 
lowing they ordered that he ſhould have a Place in the 
Hymns among the Gods. 5 | 

" 
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196 Q. Hon ar FLacci Carminuns Lib. 4. 
Te multa prece, te proſequitur mero 1 
Defuſo pateris; & Laribus tuum 
Miſcet numen, uti Gracia Caſtoris 5 33 
Et magni memor Herculis, 
Longas 6 utinam, dux bone, ferias 
Præſtes Heſperiæ, dicimus integro | - 
Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi, 5 | 
Quum ſol Oceano ſubeſt. + $6440 
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34. Et Laribus tuum miſcet numen.] The Lares were not 
only the tutelary Deities of particular -Ferſons, but of the 
whole Empire, and the Romans, by numbering Auguſtus 
among theſe Gods, declared that each Perſon acknowledged 
him to be the Maſter and Guardian of his Family. Dac. 

35. Un Græcia Caſtoris.] The Conſtruction of this Sen- 
tence hath been greatly miſtaken by ſome Interpreters, who 
join memo? with * Herculis, Uti Gracia memor miſcet Diis 
numen Coftoris & Herculis, Dac. 
37. Longas d utinam.) The Romans in their preſent 
happy Condition, could only pray to Auguſtus for a Con- 
tinuance of his Protection, and of their Yelicity. It is re- 
markable, that this Verſe and half the next are taken from 
the Hymns, which were addreſſed to the Emperor, as ma- 
nifeſtly appears by dicimus integro, &c. As this gives an 
inexpreſſible Grandeur and Beauty to the Ode, it is ſur- 
priſing that the Commentators never perceived it. Dac. 

31. Dicimus integro.] The following Lines prove the 
Remark in the laſt Note ; for it is not Horace alone, but 
all the Romans who join in the Hymn; dicimus. He adds, 
that it was ſung at the Hours wien they addreſſed them- 
ſelves to the Gods: In the Morning to demand their Aſ- 


ſiſtance for the Day; and in the Evening to return Thanks 


for the Bleſſings received, and to make their Libations. 

3 y Dac. 
 Tntegro die.] Integer dies is properly a Day of which there 
has not been one Moment uſed ; ſuch as the /o/idus dies in 
the firſt Ode. The Expreſſion is remarkable. Dae. 
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To Thee He chaunts the ſacred Song, 
To Thee the rich Libation pours ; 

Thee, plac'd his Houſhold Gods among, 
With ſolemn daily Prayer adores ; 1 

80 Caſtor and great Hercules of old 

Were with her Gods by grateful Greece enroll'd. 


— * . __ —— 
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Gracious and good, beneath thy Reign 08 
May Rome her happy Hours -employ, ; 
And grateful hail thy juſt Domain 


With pious Hymns and feſtal Joy : 
Thus, with the riſing Sun we ſober pray, 
Thus, in our Wine beneath his ſetting Ray. 
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' Carmen VII. Ad TorRqQUATUM. 
D* FUGERE gives: redeunt jam gramina cam: 


Arboribuſque come : 


Mutat terra vices ; & decreſcentia ripas 


Flumina præter eunt. 


Gratia cum Nymphis, geminiſque ſororibus audet $ 


Ducere nuda choros. | 
Immortalia ne ſperes, monet annus, & almum 
Quæ rapit hora diem, 


Frigora 


The Reader may find the ſixth Ode jn the Carmen Seculare. 

Horace hath taken from Alcæus this Kind of Meaſure, 
but has not left us any other Example of it. The Subject 
of this Ode is but little different from the fourth of the firſt 
Book, except in the manner of treating it. In that, the 
Deſcription of Spring is more extended — more agreeable; 
in this it is more lively and better applied. There we do 
not perceive the Poet's Deſign until the End of his Poem; 
here he ſhews it in the ſeventh Line, and ſupports it through 
the Remainder of the Piece. One js more enriched with 
Figures; the other more ſtrengthened with Morality. They 
have both their Value ſeparately, and they both thew the 
Fruitfulneſs of a Genius, which could copy itſelf without 
Repetitions, or rather knew how to imitate, without copy - 
ing itſelf. | ä 
Verſ. 1. Diffugere nives.] Horace does not amuſe himſelf 


in deſcribing the Spring. His Aim is to convince Torqua- 


tus, that every Thing round ns, puts us in mind of Death. 
He ſets before him thę various Changes, that happen in 
Nature, and the Viciſſitudes of the Scaſons, according to 


the Precepts of a Philoſpphy, which pretends, that a Re- 


membrance of Death is a moſt preſſing Motive to our Pur- 
ſuit of Pleaſure, This Doctrine might be well received, if 
it were confined within its proper Bounds. Dac. 


Ops VII. To ToRQUATUs. 


THE Snow diſſolves, the Field its Verdure ſpreads, | 


1 The Trees high wave in Air their leafy Heads; 
Earth feels the Change ; the Rivers calm ſubſide, 
And ſmooth along their Banks decreaſing glide : 
The elder Grace, with Ner fair Siſter-T rain, 

In naked Beauty dances o'er the Plain; 

The circling Hours, that ſwiftly wing their Way, 
And in their Flight conſume the ſmiling Day ; 
Thoſe circling Hours, and all the various Year, 
Convince us, nothing is immortal here. MY 
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3. Decreſcentia ripas, &c.] Horace does not mean, that 
the Rivers overflow their Banks, nor that they paſs their 
Banks, when they fink within their Channels; but, that, 
being no longer ſwollen by melting Snows, they flow along 
their Banks, We muſt read præter eunt in two Words, an 
refer præter to ripas. Flumina eunt preter ripas ; flumina ſe- 
cundum ripas fluunt. Præter does not ſignify ultra nor intra, 
but juxta, prope, non procul. This is the Senſe in which 
Livy fays, 
didit eſe præter amnem Aoum. Sax. 


6. Nula.] The Graces and Nymphs in the fourth Ode 


make only Part of the Equipage of Venus. Here they 
have the whole Honour of the Seaſon. The Epithet 


Nuda ſhews a negligent Modeſty, for the Graces are always 


moſt beautiful, when they appear without any foreign Or- 
naments. Perhaps, Gratiæ decentes means only the ſame 
Character in a different Expreſſion; or nuda may be under- 
ſtood in its 1 Senſe, as the Graces were ſometimes 
painted naked. | 5 San. 
7. Monet annus.] This is a Kind of Propoſition, the Proofs 
of which are deduced through the Remainder of the Poem, 
where the Poet ſhews, by all the Changes of Nature, that 

every Thing is ſubject to Mortality, and that the Death of 
Man is inevitable. 6 SAN, 


hilippus maxime ideneum ad munitudum locum cre- 
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Frigora miteſcunt Zephyris: ver proterit æſtas, 
0 Interitura, ſimul ; 10 
Pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit; & mox | 
- Bruma recurrit inexs. 1 # 
Damna tamen celeres reparant cœleſtia Lunz : 
| Nos ubi decidimus NE 1 
Qud pater ÆEneas, qud Tullus dives, & Ancus, 1 5 
C Pulvis & umbra ſumus. 5 | 
Quis ſcit an adjiciant hodiernz craſtina ſummæ 
Tempora Di ſuperi ? | 
Cuncta manus avidas fugient heredis, amico 
Quz dederis animo. | 20 
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9. Proterit ſins interitura.] Theſe figurative Expreſ- 
fions are all very ſtrong, and are perfectly beautiful in Lyric 
Poetry, which permits, or rather demands this Boldneſs. 
The Year is a Field of Battle, where the Seaſons purſue, 
and fight, and deſtroy each other. At firſt they conquer; 
afterwards they are vanquiſhed ; they periſh in their Turns, 
and riſe the next Year mutually to deſtroy one another. 
Sax. 
12. Recurrit iners.] Theſe two Words, which contain a - 
Contrariety of Ideas, form a beautiful Image here, be- 
cauſe it is natural. Horace frequently uſes this Figure, by 
Rhetoricians called Oxumeron, which always awakes the 
Reader's Attention by an Appearance of Contradiction. 
Amando perdere. Fultu rifit invito. Sp lendide mendax. 
Lene tor mentum. Dulce periculum, &c. Cun. 
13. Damna cœleſtia.] This damaa cœleſtia is very difficult, 
for which Reaſon the Commentators take no Notice of it. 
Horace calls damna the Seafons, which follow and deſtroy 
each other, becauſe in Proportion as the Heavens change, 
they really ſeem to ſuffer ſome Loſs ; but the Moon repairs 
this Loſs, by bringing round the Months, and haſtening 
the Return of the Seaſons. | Dac: 
Mr. Sanadon thinks, that Horace calls the Viciſlitude of 
the Seaſons the Loſſes of Heaven, which he ought rather 
to call damna terreiria, the Loiics of the Earth, — Man 
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In vernal Gales, cold Winggr melts away 
Soon waſtes the Spring in Summer's burning Ray : 
Yet Summer dies in Autumn's fruitful Reign. 
And flow-pac'd Winter ſoon returns again. 
The Moon renews her Orb with growing Light, 
But when we ſink into the Depths of Night, 
Where all the Good, the Rich, the Brave are laid, 
Our beſt Remains are Aſhes and a Shade. 
Who knows if Heaven, with ever-bounteous Power, 
Shall add To-morrow to the preſent Hour? 
But know, that Wealth, beſtow'd to gay Delight, 
Far from thy ravening Heir ſhall ſpeed its Flight; 
N 5 | But 


* 
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alone loſes by theſe Changes, It is a figurative and poeti- 
cal Language, where the Cauſe is taken for the Su ject ; 


and cæœleſtia damna 2 damna que oriuntur a cœlo, the 


Loſſes that we ſuffer by the Motion of the Heavens, which 
take from us ſucceſſively the moſt agreeable Seaſons. 


14. Nos ubi decidimus.] The Seaſons return and are re- 


newed, but Man dies once, and for ever. There is a beau- 


tiful Paſſage in the third Idyllium of Moſcus upon the Death 


of Bion, which perhaps our Poet had in his View, 
"At, "Ai, Tai and , KATE Kam ö 
H Ta xAwea oinva, To T Jani; bunor do, 
"Yregor au gworri, x tic £705 A @vorrs. 

Aue 0 6 {EYANGL, x xegregol n So pol arde;, 5 
"OmrnTore Tewra Yowpe;, avdxoo i x0oi x0ra 8 
EU i para He aTiguens , u, 


Our Plants and Trees revive; the breathing Roſe, 
With annual Vouth, in Pride of Beauty glows; 
But when the Maſter- piece of Nature dies, 

Man, who alone is great, and brave, and wiſe, 
No more he riſes to the Realms of Light, 

But fleeps unwaking in eternal Night. 


15. 
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202 Q. Horarn FLacer Canumron Lib, 4. 
Quum ſemel occideris, te de ſplendids Minos 
Non, Torquate, genus, non fe facundia, non te 
Infernjs neque enim tenebris Diana pudieum 23 
Vincula Pirithoo. 
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15. Tullus dives.) Tullus, third King of the Romans, was 
ſo rich, that he divided a large Country, which was a De- 
maine of the Kings, among thoſe who wanted Land, ſay- 
ing, that his own Patrimony was ſufficient for the Sacrifices 
and Expences of his Family. Certainly theſe Riches of 
Tullus were unknown to Doctor Bentley when he would 
change dives into pauper, or apply it by a Comma to 4_ 
| : AN, 
x7. 2xis ſcit.] This is a ſecond Motive to perſnade Tor- 
quatus, not to negleR any tay peg of Pleaſure: It ij 
even more preſling than the firſt; for to repreſent to a May 
that he ſhall certainly die hereafter, is not ſo forcible a 
Manner of bidding him enjoy the preſent Hour, as if we 
told him, perhaps he may die To-morrow. To defer our 
Pleaſures is probably to loſe them for ever, and Death is a 
Law which Nature publiſhes through all her Works. Dac. 
20. Anmico que dederis animo.] Fo ſpend our Fortune is, 
properly ſpeaking, to live at the Expence of our Heirs, or 
to be our own Heirs Horace adviſes Torquatus wt anime 
morem gerat, indulgeat animo, anime obſeqnatur 3 for theſe 
Expreſſions are all ſynonymous to this of Horace. Yuxy 
gl da z, tO be kind to ourſelves is A COMMON Expreſſion 
among the Greeks. | . 25 | 
Theſe Lines are the Concluſion of the Poet's Reaſonin 
which is broken and loſt, if we conſtrue amico animo, wit 
a liberal oul. He is by no means recommending here the 
Virtue of Liberality. | Nis SAN. 
' 21. Puum ſemel occideris.] Although this comes after the 
Concluſton, yet it is not uſeleſs. Neither Orators nor Poets 
are to be OE" to a logical Form of Reaſoning, in 
| | which © 
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But ſoon as Minos, thron'd in awful State, 
Shall o'er thee ſpeak the ſolemn Words of Fate, 
Nor Virtue, Birth, nor Eloquence divine, 
Shall bid the Grave its deſtin'd Prey reſign : - 
Nor chaſte Diana from infernal Night "1 
| Could bring her modeſt Favourite hack to Light z in 
To break men 7 
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which the Concluſion methodically follows the Proofs. 
Horace here adds a hew Argument to confirm his Conelu - 
ſion ; that pur Death ſhall grove rpetual and without Re- 
ſource. Neither Eloquence, Nobilic r 6 Riches Piety, Friend- 
ſhip, nor Innocence of Manners, ſhall be able to recall us” 
from the Grave. San. 
22. Splendida arbitria.) Never was there a * 5 
whoſe Decrees were more ſolemn, than thoſe of the Pagan 
Hell. It was a Tribunal of the whole Univerſe. All Man- 
kind a appenrys 22 Diſtinction; udgement was pro- 
nounced upon every Action of cheir ives, and Sentence 
inſtantly executed without Appeal. Such is the Force of 
the Epithet The ancient Interpreter underſtands 
arbitria :ida for Judgements in whiche Truth is fully 
= lay id, and whe there is no. Place for Diſguiſe and 
firſt Senſe is more natural, and the Idea 


— 3 
2286. Hippolytum.] What the Poet ſays of Hi 
tradicts the Fable; and what he adds of T Aud Perk. 
thous deſtro ſtroys his 211 ſince, although Theſeus could 
2 — Perithous from Hell, yet 5 —.— delivered The- 
— EDD ne like an Epi- | 
curus, pular Opinions. 
— —— heſeus, Perithous, and many. 
| * W pure Chimera 1 dalle | 5 ve 4 
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_ Carman. VIII. Ad CgnsorNum, 
DD ONARE M pateras, grataque commodus, | 
Cenſorine, meis æra ſodalibus: | 
Donartm tripodas, præmia fortium | 
Graiorum: neque tu peſſima munerum 
Ferres, dite me ſcilicet artium ey 2 3 
Quas aut Parrhaſius protulit, aut Scopas; | 
Hic ſaxo, liquidis ille coloribus 
Solers nunc hominem ponere, nunc Deum. 
Sed non hzc mihi vis; non tibi talium 
Res eſt, aut animus deliciarum egens. + 10 
| Gaudes carminibus ; carmina poſſumus | 
Donare, & pretium dicere muneri. 


Non 


1 
Tr” Is "— 2 222 


This Ode was written, either in the Time of the Satur- 
nalia, (when it was cuſtomary among the Romans to ſend 
Preſents to their Friends) or in Return for ſomething valua- 
ble, which Horace had received from Cenſorinus, and for 
which he ſends him a Copy of Verſes. Such has been the 
Poet's Manner in all Ages of paying his Debts of Gratitude 

to his Friends. | 4 

Verſ. 1. Cemmodus.] Ovid hath uſed this Word for magni- 
Heut, utilis, which ſeems to be the proper Senſe of it here. 
Mr. Dacier joins it with donarem, and Mr. Sanadon with 

ſodalibus. Commodus donarem, &c. or abnarem pateras & ava, 
commodus meis ſodalibus. Mr. Dacier tranſlates it willing or 
chearful. — 

2. Cenßorine.] There were two of this Name in Rome, 
Father and Son, at the ſame Time, and it is difficult to de- 
termine to which of them this Ode was writtten. Velleius 
gives this amiable Character of the Son, that he was born 
to ſerve and oblige Mankind. 

6. Parrhafias.)} Pliny ſays of him, that he firſt gave a Sym- 
metry and juſt Proportion to Painting ; and that even by the 
5 Confeſſion 
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Ws liberal "= Jouve to every Friend” | < = 
A Bowl or Cauldron would I ſend; , 


Or Tripods, which the Grecians gave, | 
As rich Rewards, to Heroes brave 
Nor ſhould the meaneſt Gift be thine; 7 
If the rich Works of Art were mlb, | 
By Scopas, or Parrhaſius wrought, ' 
With animating Skill who taught - 

The ſhapeleſs Stone with Life to glow, 
Or bad the breathing Colours flow, 
To imitate, in every Line, 
The Form, or human or divine. 

But I nor boaſt the curious Store, 

And you nor want, nor wiſh for more; 
'Tis yours the Joys of Verſe to know, 
Such Joys as Horace can beſtow, 
While I can vouch my Preſent's Worth, 


And calls its every Virtue forth. | 
| Nor 


— 


eon of Maſters he deſerved the Prize for deſigning elegantly 
and correctly. Primus fymmetriam pic uræ dedit, & conſje/- 
one artificum in lineis exiremis falmam adeętus. 

Pretulit.) Expoſed to the Public. Such was the Cuſtom of 
Painters and Sculptors, when they had finiſhed their Works. 

10. Aut animus.) Cenſorinus was rich enough to purchaſe 
Curioſities of this kind, nor was he of a Spirit meanly 
avaricious of more. The Poet therefore promiſes him a 
Preſent, which ſhould not be leſs pleaſing to his Taſte, and 
for the Value of which he could 5 with Certainty. 


Pretium dicere muneri. 
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Non inciſa notis marmota publicis, 

Per quæ ſpiritus & vita redit bonis 

Poſt mortem ducibus : non celeres fugæ; 15 
Rejectæque retrorſum Annibalis minæ- 

Non incendia Carthaginis impiz ; 
Ejus, qui domita nomen ab Africa 
Lucratus rediit, claritis indicant | 
Laudes, quam Calabrz Pierides-; neque; 20 
Si chartæ ſileant, quod bene feceris, 

Mercedem tuleris. Quid foret Iliæ 


* 


Mavortiſque puer, ſi taciturnitas 


Obſtaret meritis invida Romuli? 


13. Note.) Are * Abbreviations, but are uſed 
here for Inſcriptions ; ſuch as S. P. Q. R. for Senatus, Po- 
puluſque Romanus. Torr. 

15. Non celeres fuge.] Theſe Words were probably taken 
from the public Inſcriptions on the Monuments ereted 
to Scipio after his Death, for he would never ſuffer any 


. to be raiſed for him during his Life. Dac. 


16. Rejectæ gue retrer, 2 eee The Threats of Hanni- 
bal . back from Italy, when he was obliged to fly to 
the Defence of Carthage. Bond. 


17. Nox incendia.] Mr. Cuningham and Sanadon have 


altered the Text; and read impendia, ſince it is certain that. 


Scipio, whom Ennius celebrates, was not the Deſtroyer of 
Carthage ; nor is it poſſible that Horace could be miſ- 
taken in ſuch a Fact. 


18. Nomen ab Africs lucratus.] Scipio was the firſt of 
the Romans, who was honoured with the Name of a 
conquered Country. Sempronius Gracchus - muſt be an 
unſuſpecded Witneſs to his Character. He ſays, bs) by 

ue 
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Nor Columns, which the Public taiſe, 
Engrav'd with monumental Praiſe, 
By which the Breath of Life returns 
To Heroes ſleeping. in their Urs; 
Nor Hannibal, when ſwift he-fled, 
His Threats retorted on his Head. 
Nor impious Carthage wrapt in-Flame, 
From whence great Scipio gain'd a Name, + 
Such Glories round him can ſs: + 

As the Calabrian Poet's Muſe; - 
And ſhould the Bard his Aid and 
| Thy Worth ſhall unrewarded die. 


If envious Silence left unſung 
The Youth from Mars and Ilia ſprung, 
How had we known the Hero's Fame 
From whom the Roman Empire came ? 


| 


fabdued Africa; defeated in Spain four of the moſt famous 
Generals ; took Syphax Priſoner in Numidia ; vanquiſhed 
Hannibal; rendered Carthage tributary to Rome, and ob- 
liged Antiochus to retire on the other. Side of 9 Tau- 
Tus. ORR. 


Ennius, whe celebrated the Addons of this Hero, was 
born in Calabria, from whence this Expreſſion the Calabrian 
Muſes. We have ſome Fragments of his Works, which 
no and maſculine Spirit, but rude and unculti 
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Ereptum Stygiis Audlibus acum e 25 
Virtus & favor, & lingua potentium STE 
Vatum divitibus conſeerat inſulis. 

Dignum laude virum Muſa vetat mori; 
Ccelo Muſa beat. Sic Jovis intereſt © *_ 


Optatis epulis impiger Hercules; 47 
Clarum Tyndaridæ ſidus ab ifm I evi nol 
Quaſſas eripiunt æquoribus rates 27 


Ornatus viridi tempora pampino | 
Liber vota bonos dacit ad exitus. 
inp Thi and ads 1 fea 
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24. Erettum Stygiis flufiibus Bom) Poetry. hath not 
only a Power of making our Names immortal, but of re- 
calling Heroes from their Tombs, and ranking them among 
the Gods. Poets have given to ZEacus that honoura 
Employment, which he holds in the Elyſian Fields. * 
Poetry, Hercules is placed at the Table of Jupiter ; Cab 
tor and Pollux are able to protect the Mariner in a Storm, 
and Bacchus hears the Prayers of his Votarics. From hence 
we may ſee what Horace, and all wiſer Heathens, thought 
of the Stories and Fables of their Mythology. Dac. . 
In the firſt Epiſtle of the ſecond Book, Horace aſſerts 
the Power of Poetry in 3 the Memory of the 
brave and virtuous. 0 


Nec magis expreſſi vultus per abnea fi ana, 


Duam per vatis opus mores e, viroru n 


Clarorum apparent. 


Moulded in Braſs, widi leſs Expreſſion ſhines 
The Hero's Face, than in the Poet's Lines 
His Life and Manners. 


by Virtus.] The Power of Verſe, "LO the Credit of 
Poets, Favor, and the Harmony of their Language, Lingua, 
have eſtabliſhed /Eacus as a God in the Ivan Fields; 
which Horace calls the happy Iſlands, and in another Place; 
_ Letas ſedes, the bliſsful Manſions. The Latins frequently 
uſe dives and beatus in the ſame Senſe. Torr. 


LY 
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The Poet's Credit, Voice and Lays; 
Could Zacus immortal raiſe, 
Snatch'd from the Stygian Gulphs of Hell uy 
Among the bliſsful Iſles to dwell. 

The Muſe forbids the Brave to die, 
The Muſe enthrones Him in the Sky 3 
Alcides, mid the ſtarry Pole, 
Thus quaffs with Jove the neQar'd Bowl 3 
Thus, Vine-crown'd Bacchus with Succeſs 
His jovial Votaries can bleſs, | 
And the Twin-Stars have Power to ſave 
The ſhatter d Veſſel from the gulphy Wave. 


— — . 
. 


— r 


34. Nua FN acit 24 exitus.) The Poet, inder of ſay- 
ing that Bacchus is a God, tells us, He crowns the Prayers 
of his Votaries with Succeſs. But perhaps _ Bacchus, as 
God of Wine, is in a peculiar Manner willing to — 
his Worſhippers, from whence a Grecian Orator calls him, 
the Friend of all Times and Fortunes. — — 


Vol. II. vo 5 * 
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Carmen IX. Ad Lertiwm  _ 
E forts credas interritura, que | 
Lnge ſonantem natus ad Aufidum 
Non ante vulgatas per artes | 

Verba loquor ſocianda chordis. 


Non, 


* ; > 2 8 222 * 1 as. —_——_——— e . od 
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Horace in this Ode celebrates the Character of an Hero; 
-a Man of Integrity, of diſintereſted Honeſty, and a Lover 
of his Country; yet the Subject of all theſe Praiſes was 
a Coward, a Villain, a Miſer and a Traitor. Lollius had 
an Appearance of Virtue, nor ſhoulda, we wonder, that he 
had impoſed upon Horace, fince even Auguſtus was long 
deceived by him. They, who are acquainted with Courts, 
are convinced that ſuch Characters are not uncommon. 

| Torr. SAN. 


Verſ. 1. Ne forte credas.] The Poet hath divided this Ode 
into three Parts. In the firſt, which conſiſts of three Stro- 
phes, he contradicts thoſe popular Prejudices, which are 
equally unjuſt, and injurious to Authors ; that the Merit of 
a Poet is to be judged by the Country where he was born, 
and that they alone are worthy of our Eſteem, who have 
attained to the Perfection of their Art. Nothing can be 
more falſe than theſe Opinions. Every Country hath ſome 
excellent Spirits, and in an Inequality of Abilities we ma 
| find very different Degrees and Kinds of Merit, whi 
yet are all worthy of our Regard. | Gan. 


2. Natus ad Aufidum.] Our Poet's Country was anciently 
wild and uncultivated, where neither Poet nor Poetry had 
ever 


...... EEC OW WOT 


8. 
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ever, althou 


Opz N. 7 Lots 


mn with ee d Lajas- 
And raptur'd tune the, ſocial . 
Think not the Song ſhall ever die, 
Which with no vulgar Art I fing, 
Though born where Aufid rolls his ſounding Stream, 
In Lands far diſtant from poetic Fame. | 


4 


What 


26. L454. * — 


ever ap mee de e Maney of 
peculiar Honour to his Works, that they ſhould live for 

— — to Apollo 
and the Mu AC. 
This Example alone were ſufficient to prove that the 


Genius of Mankind depends rather upon Culture and Edu- 


cation, than the Climates where there are born. Beeotia 


had her Philoſophers, Poets and Heroes. Abdera, a City 


of Thrace, which Juvenal in Contempt calls werwecum pa- 
tria, produced ſeveral Perſons, who were Ornaments of 
weep gp = 

. Non ante wultatas per artes.] Horace does not ſay, 
4 he was the moſt excellent Poet of his Age. Such Ar- 
rogance were unpardonable, and perhaps his Title might 


have been diſputed. He only means, that he had intro- 


duced a kind 07 Poetry, by his Imitation of the Grecian 
e until then almoſt unknown to the Romans, 
: Dac. SANs 


a 
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Non, ſi priores Mæonius tenet 8 25 


Sedes Homerus, Pindaricæ latent, 
Ceæque, & Alcæi minaces 
Steſichorique graves Camenæ: 
Nec, ſi quid olim luſit Anacreon, 


Delevit ætas. Spirat adhuc amor, 0 10 


Vivuntque commiſſi _ 
Coliæ fidibus puellæ. 
Non ſola comtos arſit adulteri 4607 17 340 Anil 
Crincs, & aurum veſtibus Is 


Mirata, regaleſque cultus 1 11750 1 5 


Et n Helene Lacæna 3 | 
"Primufe 


F "ht ——__— A... 
— 


6. Pindarice Camenæ.] The great Idea, which Horace 
had of Pindar, did not hinder him from allowing the Su- 
periority of Homer; and on the contrary, the great Vene- 
ration, which he had for Homer, did not prejudice him 
againſt the real Merit of Pindar. Dac 
' 7. Cee Camene:] Of all the Tragedies, Odes, Beni 
and Epigrams, by which Simonides acquired ſo great a 
2 we have only ſome Fragments remaining. 

onyſius Halicarnaſſenſis and Quintilian thought him ſupe- 
' rior to Pindar, and to all other Poets, by a peculiar GN 
of moving Compaſſion. 

Ihe Reader may find the Character of Alezus ut his 

Writings in the thirty-ſecond Ode of the firſt Book, and in 
the thirteenth of the ſecond. 

8. Stefichori.] The Poet was thus called, from having 
fixed the Manner of — to Muſic, and regulated the 
| Chorus. upon the Stage s Character by Quintilian 2 

e worth tranſlating.— His Force of Genius a 
in the Subjects which he choſe; for he — the great 
eſt Wars, and the greateſt Commanders, faftaining the 
whole Weight of the Epic Poem with his Lyre. He made 
his Heroes act and ſpeak with all the Dignity of their Cha- 
xacters, and if he had known how to preſerve himſelf 
within the Bounds of Moderation, he might have been the 
neareſt dy of Homer; 5 but he is redundant 1 

| ve, 
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What though the Muſe her Homer thrones 
High above all th' imimortal Quire, 
Nor Pindar's Rapture ſhe diſowns, 
(. Nor hides the plaintive Czan Lyre ; 
Ale kus ſtrikes the Tyrant's Soul with dread, 
Nor yet is grave Steſichorus unread. _ 
Whatever old Anacreon ſung, 
However tender was the Lay, | 
In ſpite of Time is ever young, 
Nor Sappho's amorous Flames decay; 
Her living Songs preſerve their charming Art, | 
Her Love ſtill breathes the Paſſions of her Heart. 
Helen was not the only Fair, 
By an unhappy Paſfion fir d, 
Who the lewd Ringlets of the Hair | 
Of an adulterous Beau admir ds 


Court Arts, Gold Lace, and Equipage have Charms 


To tempt weak Woman to a Stranger Arms. 


ed 11 
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faſive, and although theſe be really Faults, yet they ue 
Faults of b grankic bandages: fb nnd + 


9. Lufit Andcreon.) This is whole Anacreon at one Stroke. 


No Poet better knew to ſport and trifle with a natural Ele- 


ance and Delicacy. His Poems are inſtant Productions of 
magination, rather than of Reflexion, and we can only 
wiſh, that he had more Reſpect to Modeſty in the Pictures, 


which he has drawn of his Pleaſures, | - Say. 
13. Non ſola camtos.] The following eight Verſes form the 


ſecond part of the Ode, in which the Poet ſhews, that the 


greateſt Actions, if not 2 by the Muſes, muſt fall 


into Oblivion. Helene Lacæna non fold arfit, mirata comtos 
crines, & e. Such muſt be the Conſtruction. Dac. Say. 
35 
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Primuſve Teucer tela Cydonio 
Direxit arcu: non ſemel Ilios 
Vexata: non pugnavit ingens e 
Idomeneus, Stheneluſve ſolus „ 5 13 
Dicenda Muſis prœlia: non ferox „ 
Hector, vel acer Deiphobus graves 
Excepit ictus pro pudicis  _ 
Conjugibus pueriſque primus. ata 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, . , _ . 25 
| Multi; ; ſed omnes illacymabiles = 
Urgentur, ignotique long ga. 
Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. 
Paulum ſepultæ diſtat inertiæ 
Celata virtus. Non ego te meis | 


 Chartis inornatum fileboz - tres nas AT 
Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impune, 
ton — K—— —— 


14. Et aurum veſtibus illitum.] The Phrygians were the 
Inventors of embroidering with Gold. Embroiderers mow | 
therefore called Phrygiones ; their Art, Ars Phrygionia, 
embroidered Clothes, weſtes acu pictæ, weſtes 2 


16. Helene Larams.] The Poet this Epithet 3 
the Surpriſe and Admiration of Helen; nor was it unnatu- 
ral, that the Magnificence of an Afiatic Prince ſhould ſtrike 
with Wonder a Princeſs of Laczdzmon, whoſe People 
were educated in the Simplicity of the firſt Ages. Dac. 

18. Non ſemel Ilias wexata.) Troy had been twice be- 
ſieged before the Reign of Priam ; firſt by Hercules, and 
an wer by you — * 8 Fe | —4 — 

24 s pueri/que 8. reiſion can only mean 
Wives and Eater in fen neral, for Deip hobus never had 
any other Wife than Helen, who could hardly deſerve the 
Title of chaſte, ror had he any Children by her. Dac. 
| 26. Hlacrymabiles.] Horace es this Word in a paſſive 
| Senſe here, and in an active in che fourteenth Ode of the 
ſecond Book. ; Dac. 


Od. 9. Tux Opzs.or Honacrz,  - 21G 
mia mandate. | : 
| The feather'd Death unerring flew, 
Nor was the Greek: the fingle Fo, 
] Whoſe Rage ill-fated Hion knew; 
Greece had with Heroes fill'd th' embattled Plain, 
Worthy the Muſe in her ſublimeſt Strain, 
Nor Hector firſt tranſported heard 
; With fierce Delight the War's Alzems, 
| Nor brave Deiphobus appear d 
Amid the tented Field in Arms, | 
With glorious Ardour prodigal of Life, 
To guard a darling Son and faithful Wife. 


| 

Before great Agamemnon reign d, 

Reign d Kings as great as He, and Stag 

3 | Whole huge Ambition's now contain'd_.. 
: i In the ſmall Compaſs of a Grave; 2 
> In endlef Night they ſleep, unwept, unknown, 
A No Bard had They to make all Time their own, 
4 In Earth if it forgotten lies, 
g What is the Valour of the Brave ? 
e What Difference, when the Coward dies, 
1 And ſinks in Silence to his Grave? 
. Nor, Lollius, rr 
f But 2 
| ? real —— | 
5 ? 
4 29. . puke) Tn this Lie hate fe Say 2 cle 
G the next. Cowardice endeavours to bury and conceal. it- 
e. 


ſelf, but Courage would gladly appear in open Day. Yet 
an dou be Hero hv ia be ll in he For ours 


216 Q. Hoxarn FLAcer CAA, Lib. 3. 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas N 
Obliviones. Eſt animus tibi 
Rerumque prudens, & ſecundis 35 
Temporibus, dubiiſque rectus ö 
Vindex avaræ fraudis, & abſtinens „ == 
Ducentis ad ſe cuncta pecuniæ; z | 1 
Conſulque non unius anni, 7 
Sed quoties bonus atque fidus 
Judex honeſtum prætulit utili, hte 
Rejecit alto dona nocentium 2 od 
Vultu, per obſtantes catervas „ 
Explicuit ſua victor arma. 1 
Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris i 
Recte beatum ; rectius occu tt 1 
Nomen beati, qui Deorum 1 
Muneribus ſapienter 25 


a 3 — 
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of Time, i it ſhall be then . with hat Chl 

Infamy, when they ſhall be both equally loſt to Reme 
brance Sam: 
a. © Non ego te meis.] The third Part „ 
here with the Praiſes of Lollius, Mr. Sanadon thinks kim- 
ſelf obliged to confeſs, that 28 aught ſooner to have 
introduced his Hero, and that he has 213 us wait too 
long for his Character; but we ſhall be well rewarded, ſays 
Sr Critic, for waiting, ſince this is the nobleſt Part of; the 
32. Totve tuos patiar bore Lollius commanded the 
— ions in German ace and Galatia. In the 

German War he loft the Feel agle of the fifth Legion, and 
his Defeat was called the Lollan Slaughter, Lolliana clades; 
but he ſoon reven d the Affront, and obliged the Ger- 
mans to repaſs the e, to Jemand a Peace, and deli- 
. perpetual Conſulſhi 

g. Conſulque non unius anyi. 5 Con p 

18 2 Lebte e Lollius. The wiſe and virtuous, 
according to the Stoics, always enjoy the higheſt Employ- 
ments, inependans of the Suffrages of the People. Nature, 
ſays Plutarch; hath marked a good Man for . for 


perpetual 1 M lagiſtracy. 
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Nor ſhall its livid Power conceal $$ peg 

Thy Toils—how glorious to the State? 
How conſtant to the public Well! 

Through all the doubtful Turns of Fate 

Thy ſteady Soul, by long Experience found 

EreR alike, when Fortune ſmiPd, or frown'd, 
Villains, in public Rapine bold, 

Lollius, the juſt Avenger, dread, 

| Who never by the Charms of Gold, 

Shining Seducer ! was miſled; 

Beyond thy Year ſuch Virtue ſhall extend, 

And Death alone thy Conſulate ſhall end, 


| Porpetual Magiſtrate is He, 
Who keeps fri Juſtice full in Sight; 
| With Scom rejects th' Offender's Fee, 
| Nor weighs Convenience againſt Right 
Who bids the Croud at awful Diſtance gaze, 
And Virtue's Arms victoriouſſy diſplays. | | 


Not He, of Wealth immenſe polſeſt, 
5 Among the Number of the Bleſt | 

Should have his glorious Name enroll'd ; 
He better claims the glorious Name, who knows 
| With Wiſdom to enjoy what Heaven beſtows : 


: „ A” bars 


The Reader may * this ö Eft animus tibi 
Conſul, defended againſt the Criticiſm of Torrentius, and 
| „ in n the n Ods of the third 
wt | Bo. 


| 
f 
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"Duramque callet pauperiem pati 2 
TFejuſque leto flagitium timet; o 
Non ille pro caris amici, 


Aut patria timidus mori. pid 1 


4 — * 
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43. Per obſtantes catgruas.) That Croud of Flattarers, by 
wham the Great are continually ſurrounded, and againſt 
whom an honeſt Magiftrate oppoſes his Reaſon, Integrity, 
and Courage; thoſe Arms, with which Virtue: congyiers 
our Paſſions. OTIS Ne ' AC. 
1. Non ille pro caris amicis.] Gratitude to our Friends, 
and Love to our pur are the firmeſt Bonds of human 
Society; and he, who feels the Shame of a Ghongurable 
Action more ſenſibly than he fears Death, ſhall not be 
to die in their Defence. 5 1 1 
Such was the Character, which Lollius deſerved, or 
ſeemed to deſerve, when the Poet wrote this Ode. Se great 
an Opinion had Auguſtus of his Abilities and Integrity, 
that he confided to him his Grandſon Cajus Cafar's Ela: - 
tion in the Art of War. He waited on the, young Prince 
in his Expedition to the Eaſt, where he amaſſed immenſe 
Riches by abuſing the Authority of his 6 iy He 
ſupported the Quarrel between Caius and Tiberius, and be- 
trayed the Councils of his Prince to Phraates. When his 
Treaſon was publickly diſcovered, he put an End to an in- 
famous Life by Poiſon, and hath left this Moral to Poſterity, 
that we ſhould no more pronounce a Man perfectly virtuous, 
than perfectly happy, before he dies. Cava. 


* 
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Who knows the Wrongs of Want to bear, | 
Even in its loweſt, laſt Extreme; © 


Yet can with conſcious Virtue fear, 
Far worſe than Death, a Deed of Shame 8 


Undaunted, for his Country or his Friend, — | 
To ſacrifice his Life—O en E . 1 | | 
(1 0 * 5 
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Carmen X. Ad Licvginum. 
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crudelis adhuc, & Veneris muneribus potens, 


Inſperata tuæ quum veniet bruma ſuperbiz, 
Et quæ nunc humeris involitant, deciderint comæ, 
Nunc & qui color eſt puniceo flore prior roſz, - 
Mutatus, Ligurine, in faciem verterit hiſpidam ; 5 
Dices, heu ! (quoties te ſpeculo videris alterum) 
Quz mens eſt hodie, cur eadem non puero fuit ? 
Vel cur his animis incolumes non redeunt genz ? 

| CARMEN 


n — 


— 


To be vain of his perſonal Beauty is ſuch a Folly in a 
Man, as even Cuſtom can never reconcile to us. Ligurinus 
was young, well-made, and handſome ; yet he ruined all 
theſe. Advantages of Nature by a ridiculous Inſolence, 
which the Poet attempting to correct, repreſents an old, in 


2 to the young Ligurinus. He ſhews him, thar 


this Beauty, of which he is now ſo vain, ſhall ſoon fall 


a Prey to Time and Age SAN. 
Verſ. 2. Bruma.] Th 


e Commentators are greatly divided 


about the Meaning of the common Reading * All our 


elder Interpreters think it fignifies a Bear 
Metaphor of a Feather for a Beard was never uſed 
of the Poets. But, beſides the diſagreeable Repetition, the 
downy Beard in this Line becomes ſtrangely rough hi/didam 


* the 


in almoſt the next. Mr. Dacier, who reads pluma, ſays jt 


is an Expreſſion, in Imitation of the Greeks and Orientals, 
to ſignify any Thing which is ready to take its Flight ; 
rohen your Pride ſhall fly away : but he has declined produc- 
ing his Authorities, although challenged to it by Doctor 
Bentley. 'The different Ages of Life have ever been com- 


y any 


pared to the different Seaſons of the Year, and Bruma natu» 


rally repreſents the Winter of Age. | 
The Remainder of the Ode is a Continuation of the Me- 
taphor, in which deciderint conæ and facies hiſpida = 
| OS qua 
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Op E X. To LISURNNus. 

cruel ſtill, and vain of Beauty's Charms, 

When wintry Age thy Inſolence difarms ; 
When fall thoſe Locks, that on thy Shoulders play, 
And Youth's gay Roſes on thy Cheeks decay ; 
When that ſmooth Face ſhall Manhood's Roughneſa 
And in your Glaſs another Form appear, 
Ah ! why, you'll ſay, do I now vainly burn, 
Or with my Wiſhes, not my Youth return ? 


= — 1 —_ r — 


— — 


equally applicable to Winter and old Age. This conjefu- 
ral Correction was propoſed by Doctor Bentley, is approv 
of by Mr. Cuningham, and taken into the Text by Mr. 
Care | 


marked that dices and videris, eir Conſtruction, 
want a Nominative Caſe, and that L_—_— may be a dif- 
ferent Perſon from him to whom the Poet writes. Beſides, 
color verterit Ligurinum in faciem hiſpidam is ſtrangely hard and 
unintelligible, but verterit for /e verterit or werſus fuerit is 
pure Latin. | | | 6 

| The Correction is authoriſed by two very ancient Many- 
ſcripts, and is received by all the late Editors except Mr. 
Baxter, who ſeems to have rejected it, only becauſe he 
thought it was 2 by Doctor Bentley. If the Reader 
ſhall think it juſt, he is obliged for it to Torrentius. | 


Ligurine.] They, who read Ligurinum, ſhould have re- 
: according to th 


7. Lua mens off hodie.} Horace ſeems to have imitated a 
Paſſage in Terence, where an old Woman ſays to a young one: 
Ebeu, me miſeram! Cur now aut bac mihi 
Aras & forma off, aut tibi hec ſententia ? 
' Alas! unfortunate that I am | Why have I not your Youth 
and Beauty, or why have not You my Judgement. 
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Carmen XI. A PayLiipe. 


ST mihi nonum ſuperantis annum 
Dq Plenus Albani cadus; eſt in horto, 
Phylli, nectendis apium cor ons © 
Etſt hedere vs 
Multa, qui crines religata fulges : 
Ridet argento domus: ara caftis - 
Vincta verbenis avet immolato 
Spargier agno: 
Cuncta feſtinat manus: huc & illue e 
Curſitant miſtæ pueris puelle: 10 
Sordidum flammæ trepidant rotants 5 
Vertice fumum. 


: _ II by Sor uo 
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3 Tranſlated by Dr. Duxxix. x 
The Commentators think, that Phyllis, to whom this Ode 
is addreſſed, was a young Slave whom Xanthias afterwards 
married. The Poet invites her to celebrate his Patron's 
Birth-day with him, and endeavours to diſſuade her from 
| indulging a Paffion for Telephus, who was otherwiſe en- 
aged. | 15 . 
.. Albani.] There were two Sorts of Albanian 
Wine; a ſweet Kind and a rough. The firſt * ina 
Strength by Age; the ſecond Smoothneſs. At nine Years 
old either of them might probably have come to their Per- 
— | A SAN. 
2. Ei in horto.] The Commentators find it difficult to 
aſſign a Reaſon why Parſly, which was an Herb uſed in 
Funerals, and conſequently of unlucky Omen, ſhould be 
employed in Feſtivals, and Entertainments of Pleaſure.” The 
Ancients believed, that it had a Virtue to expel the Vapours 
of Wine, and the Verdure of it, from whence Horace calls 
it vivax, made it pleaſing to the Eye. But as there were 
different Kinds of it, particularly that mentioned by Pliny, 
which was of a poiſonous Nature, it might have been diffe- 
rently employed, upon Occaſions either af Mirth CO 


223) 
— — mmm 
OpE XI. To PryLs. : 


JHYLLIS, this a Cat is thine, 

 Mellow'd by Summers more than nine, 
And in my Garden, for thy Head 
My Parſly-Crowns their Verdure ſpread: 
For Thee the creeping Ivy twines, Þ. 
With Plate my chearful Dwelling ſhines : | 
Wich Vervain chaſte an Altar bound, | — 

Now thirſts for Blood; the Victim's cromn'd. 

All Hands employ'd; my Girls and * 
With buſy Haſte, prepare our Joys; 
Trembling the pointed Flames ariſe, - 
Their Smoke rolls upward to the Skies, 


But 


6. Ridet argento dans. Fm 
Neatneſs and , of his Houſe, and of his Content in 
very moderate Circumſtances of Fortune. This is the firſt 
Inſtance of his Wealth, and we ought not perhaps to under- 
and him too literally, or that he means any more than his 
having employed his brighteſt and richeſt Furniture to cele- 
brate. this Feſtival. Sax. 
„ Verbenis,] This Name wa Kinds of Herbs, 
Leaves of Trees, gathered in conſecrated Ground. 
Their firſt and principal Uſe was to make Crowns for He- 
ralds, when they were ſent to offer Peace, or denounce 
War. They were afrerwards em nploy ed in all Ceremonies 
of Religion. Laws. 
9. Cuncta feftinat manus.] There is a kind of Emulation, 
between the Maſter and his Servants, to ſhew who ſhall beſt 
diſtinguiſh their Zeal for Mzcenas, and the Poet hath in 
this Strophe well expreſſed the domeſtic. Hurry of ſuch an 
Entertainment. San. 
14. an verrice fumum.] The Romans made thei 
ires 


224 Q. Hozarn FLaccr CAAM nu Lib. 4. 
Ve tamen noris quibus adyoceris . | — 
Gaudiis ; Idus tibi ſunt agendz ; "> 
Qui dies menſem Veneris marinæ | 1 5 15 


F indit Aprilem: 


Jure ſolennis mihi, ſanctiorque 

Pen natali proprio; quòd ex hac 

Luce Mzcenas meus affluentes 
Ordinat anno. 1 NS . 280 


x elephum , quem tu petis, occupavit, 

Non tuæ ſortis juvenem, puella 

Dives & laſciva; tenetque grat ' _ "Wo; 
Compede vinctum. "7 on q 
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Terret ambuſtus Phaethon avaras . 5 25 
Spes: & exemplum grave præbet ales 
N terrenum equitem gravqtus 5 | 


=> 


Fires in the middle of their Rooms, with an Openin 
to let out the Smoke, which is here deſcribed 

| on Tn of the Houſe. 4 2 

| lenſem Veneris.] Ap was called the Month of 
Van becauſe her grand Feſtival began on the firſt Day 
of that Month. San. 

2838. Ambuſtus.] Horace uſes this Word in in Raillery, 

for ĩt 5 a Man, who had . ſtruck with 


Thunder, 


Od. 11. Taz Ovzs or Hon cx. 223 
But why this buſy; feſtal Care? a 
This Invitation to the Fair ? 
This Day the ſmiling Month diyides, ; 
O'er which the Sea-born Queen preſides FOR N 
Sacred to Me, and due to Mirth, "7 
As the glad Hour that, gave me Birth 8 
For when this happy, Morn appears; = 
Mzcenas counts a Length of Years | 
To roll in bright Succeſſion round, = 
With every Joy and Bleſſing crown' di 
Gay Telephus exults above + 
The humble Fortunes of thy Love, 
And a rich, buxom Maid detains 
His captive Heart in willing Chains. | 
The Youth, deſtroy'd by heavenly Fire, 
Forbids Ambition to aſpire, | 
And Pegaſus; who ſcorn'd to bear 
His earth-born Rider through the Air; 


A 


2 2 
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Thunder, but not killed by it. The Family of the Fabii 
in Rome were called Ambu/ii, becauſe one of their Anceſ- 
tors had been marked with Lightning. Dae. 

27. Pegaſus terrenum equitem gravatus.] The Poets are not 
unapt to abuſe the Fables of their Mythology. The Rea- 
ſon why Pegaſus would not carry Bellerophon, was not be- 
cauſe he was mortal; but becauſe Jupiter had ſent a Fly 
to ſting Him, and oblige him to throw off his Rider, who 
attempted, with an impious Curioſity, to ride to 2 —— 

| 2 | Ee] ve, 


Vor. Il, e 
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Semper ut te digna ſequare : &, ultra 
Quam licet ſperare, nefas putando, 
Diſparem vites. Age, jam meorum 
Finis amorum, © 
(Non enim poſthac alia calebo 
Foemina) condifce modos, amandã 
Voce quos reddas. Minuentur atræ 
Carmine cure. e 
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A dread Example hath ſupply'd | I 

To check the Growth of human Pride, 
And caution my preſumptuous Fair 

To graſp at Things within her Sphere. 
Come then my lateſt Love Fe I 

Shall never for another die) 

; Come learn with me to newer — 

- Thy Voice of Harmony to raiſe, ._ 

The ſoothing Song, and charming Air, 

Shall leſſen every gloomy Care. 


|| 
1 
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CARMEN XII. Ad VI IL w. 

AM veris comites, quæ mare temperant, 

Impellunt animæ lintea Thraciæ: 5 

Jam nec prata rigent, nec fluvii ſtrepunt | 
Hibernã nive turgidi: 


4 


Nidum ponit, Ityn flebiliter gemens, 3 


Infelix avis, & Cecropiæ domiis 

EÆternum opprobrium; quod male barbaras 

| Regum eſt ulta libidines: . * ES. 
# E | Dicunt 


This is the ſecond Ode which Horace hath addreſſed to 
Virgil. In the firſt he endeavoured to comfort him for the 
Loſs of their common Friend Quinctilius; and in this he pro- 
poſes a Party of Pleaſure to Him. The Spring, which gave 
Occaſion of writing it, is repreſented in all its Graces, 
- and forms the moſt beautiful Part of the Ode. San, 

Verſ. 1. Veris comites.) The Commentators agree that 
theſe Companions of the Spring are the Zephyrs ; but 
probably the Poet means: thoſe Winds which Pliny calls 
Ornithiæ or Chelidoniz, The Bird or Swallow-Winds. They 
uſually riſe towards the Middle of February. They blow 
from Thrace to Italy, bringing the Swallows with them, 
which agrees perfectly well with this Ode; and although 
they be generally thought rather cold than warm, yet this 
may not be true of all Countries, particularly of Rome, 
where the Heat is violent even at the End of February. Sax. 

2. Avime Thracie.) The Winds frequently cauſed conſi- 
derable Ravages in Thrace, from whence the Poets ima- 
gined that they lived in a great Cavern there, out of which 
they ſpread themſelves over all the Countries of the Uni- 
verſe. Homer makes both Zephyrus and Boreas blow from 

Thrace, which would be inexplicable without this Suppo- 
ſition. Horace might therefore ſpeak correctly in calling 
the Zephyrs anime thracie, although they did not blow 
from Thrace to Italy. This Name in general may fignify 
all the Winds, and when the Poet adds, weris comites, que 
mare temperant, he ſpeaks particularly of the Winds which 
calm the Seas in Spring, This Remark is ne to 

| 1 our 
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Eteſiæ in Summer. 


Ove XII. To VIIGII. 
MPANIONS of the Spring, the Thracian Winds 
With kindly Breath now drive the Bark from Shore; 
No Froſt, with heary: Hand, the Meadow binds, 
Nor ſwollen with Winter: Snow the "Torrents roar, 
The Swallow, hapleſs Bird ! now builds her Neſt, 
And in complaining. Notes begins to ſing, | 


That, with Revenge-too cruelly poſſeſt, 


Impious ſhe puniſh'd an inceſtuous King. | 
5 Stretch' d 


, * 
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our underſtanding many Paſſages in the Poets, when they 
ſpeak of the Winds; nor is it an uſeleſs Obſervation, that 
the Ancients have not always diſtinguiſhed thoſe which the 
call Chelidonie, Fawonii, Etefie, and Ornithie, for th 
Names often ſignify only the Winds of Spring in general. 


We find in Lucretius Erg flabra Aquilonum, becailſe the 


ſame Winds called Aguilones in Winter, took the Name of 
| _ N 5 3 _ 

6. Infelix avis.) The Mythologiſts have ſpoken o 
— Flohels in a Manner very little uniform. 
The generally received Opinion at preſent is, that Progne 
was changed into a Swallow, and Philomela into 'a Night- 


ingale; but the Diverſity of Opinions among the Ancients - 


hath given the Poets a right of varying the Fable. Virgil 
in the ſixth Eclogue changes Phrlomela into a Swallow, and 
in the fourth Book of his Georgics he makes her a Night- 
ingale. 1 5 Tor, 

Cecropiæ domis.) Cecrops was Founder and firſt King of 
Athens. From him his Succeſſors, although not of his 
Family, took the Title of Cecropide. Horace therefore 
uſes the Houſe of Cecrops for the Kings of Athens in gene- 
ral. Thus we ſay the Ptolemies for the Kings of pt, 
and the Cæſars for the Emperors of Rome. ToxR. DAc. 

8. Regum.] Is the Plural for the Singular. Progne, too 
ſeverely puniſhed, mals ulta eff, the Brutality of Tereus, by 
killing her own Son; or nale may ſignify ſeelefte, impie. 
She wickedly and impiouſly, c. We are not permitted 
to revenge ane Crime by another. Dac. BaxrER. 
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Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguium | | 
Cuſtodes o ovium carmina, fiſtula 10 
Delectantque Deum, cui pecus & nigri 
| _ Colles Arcadiæ placent. 
Adduxere fitim tempora, Virgili: 
ed preſſum Calibus ducere Liberum 
i geſtis, juvenum nobilium cliens, 15 
Nardo vina merebere: by 
Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum, - 
Qui nunc Sulpiciis accubat horreis, 
Spes . novas largus, amaraque 


pf - Curarum eluere efficax. © | 20 | 


Ad quz ſi properas gaudia, cum tua 
Velox merce veni : non ego te meis 
Immunem meditor tingere poculis, 5 
|  Pleni dives ut in domo 123 


POR tet 


« _—_— 


I 5. Jovemmn nobilium cliexs. ] Cliens is here uſed in a Jar- 


ger Senſe, than what it originally bears, to fignify a Perſon, 


who is a Favourite of the Great. The Youth, who were 
ſo happy as to love and eſteem this great Poet, were Dru- 
ſus, Tiberius, Marcellus, and perhaps, in Imitation 1 
them, all the young Men of Quality in Rme. 
16. Nardo wina merebere.] Torrentius, from this Paſſage, 
very whimſically fancies, that Virgil was a Perfumer, or at 
leaſt that the Perſon, .to whom. this Ode is written, was of 
that Trade. Nardus was an Indian Plant, whoſe Root was 
black; its Leaves large and pointed. An Oil or Eſſence 
of a very agreeable.Smell was extracted from it. The La- 
tins uſed Nardus in the Feminine Gender to . the , 
and Nardum in the Neuter, for its Oil. 

17. Onyx. ] The Ancients gave this Name to two Kinds 
of Store; the firſt, otherwiſe called Alabaftrites, came from 
the Quarries of Carmania in Perſia, and from the Moun- 
taius of Arabia, It was uſed at firſt to make Phials for 
Eſſences, and Cups for drinking, but it was afterwards = 
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Od. 12. *. HE. Ovrs or Honk aer. 2231 

Stretch'd on the ſpringing Gras the Shepherd Swain 

His reedy Pipe with rural Muſic fills ; 

The God, who guards his Flock, approves the Strain, 
The God, who loves Arcadia s gloomy Hills. 


Virgil, tis thine, with noble Youths to feaſt, 
Yet, ſince the thirſty Seaſon calls for Wine, 


Would you a Cup of generous Bacchus taſte, 


Bring you the Odours, and a Caſk is thine. 


Thy little Box of Spikenard ſhall produce | 
A mighty Caſk, that in the Cellar lies 

Big with large Hopes ſhall flow th' inſpiring Juice, 
Powerful to ſooth our Griefs, and raiſe our Joys. 


If Pleaſures ſuch as theſe can charm thy Soul, 


Bring the glad Merchandiſe, with Sweets replete 


Nor empty-handed ſhall you touch the Bowl, 


Nor do I mean, like wealthy Folk, to treat. 


— 


large enough for encruſting Walls, and making Columns. 
The other Kind was a precious Stone, with tranſparent 
Veins of a Colour ſandlia ng the Nail of a Man's Hand. 
Our Poet ſpeaks of the firſt Sort. Sa. 
18. Sulpiciis horreis.] In the Year 633, the Romans be- 
gan to drink old Wine, and built ſeveral public Houſes 
where it was ſold. Theſe, which Horace mentions, either 
belonged to Sulpicius, or perhaps were built upon his 
Eſtate. Sulpicia for Sulpiciana horrea. SAN. 
22. Cum tua merce.] The Poet conſiders the Part every 
Perſon furniſhes towards an Entertainment as a kind of 
Merchandiſe, which Partners in Trade throw into a com- 
mon Stock, that they may divide the Profits. SAN. 
24. Plena dives ut in dbmo. ] Theſe Words and thoſe of the 
next Line, fudium lucri, muſt be _— by juvenum nobi- 
24 Am 
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Verùm pone moras & ſtudium lucri 1 27 


9 . 


| Nigrorumque memor, dum licet, ignium, 
Miſce ſtultitiam confiliis brevem. 


Dulce eęſt defipers in loco. 
v CARMEN 

ES 4 1 n * 
bun cliens. vba was will Abele by the deer Families - 
of Rome, and probably made large Additions to his " 
tune by their F riendſhip. AN. 

We may, with Mr. Darier e theſe Words as 
ſpoken in Raillery to Virgil, He were ſtudious of no- 
thing but making his Fortune, and wrote Verſes only for 
Money. = 

27. $7; iſce Kela Horace deſires Vi il to ier 
his grave and ſevere ſtudies with ſome e Moment of 
Gaiety and Fleulas, which he calls Folly, Stultitia. 
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Think on the gloomy Pyle's funereal Flames, 
And be no more with ſordid- Lucre blind; 
Mix a ſhort F olly with thy labour'd Schemes; 
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CarMEen XIII. DI: LycEx. 


UDIVERE, Lyce, Di mea vota; Di 
Audivere, Lyce : fis anus, & tamen 
Vis formoſa videri; | 
Ludiſque & bibis impudens : 
Et cantu tremulo pota Cupidinem | 5 
Lentum ſolicitas. IIle virentis & | 
Doctæ pſallere Chiæ 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 
Importunus enim tranſvolat aridas | 
Quercus, & refugit, te quia Juridi 10 
Dentes, te quia rugæ 
| Turpant, & capitis nives. a 


— 


= 23. 


This Ode is a Proof that Wit and Honour are not 
always Companions. Lyce had in her Youth refuſed our 
Poet's Addreſſes, and he now inſults her in a cruel, outra- 

ious Manner upon the Approach of Age and Uplineſs. 
Fhe Piece is animated; its Allegories juſt ; the Verſification 
harmonious, and Exprefhon exact; the great Poet every 
where appears, but we ſearch in vain and with Concern for 
the Man of Honour. His Interpreters have endeavoured 
to excuſe Him for a Condu which Politeneſs and Morality 
equally condemn ; but without examining the Validity of 
their Excuſes; it were better that Horace did not need their 
Juſtification. SHE JJ 
Verſ. 2. Audi vere.] This Repetition has much Strength 
and Spirit. It ſhews with what Ardour the Poet niche bis 
Vows, and with what Pleaſure he ſees them accompliſhed. 


Fis anus, & tamen vis formoſa videri. 


May you live to be old, and yet deſire to be thought hand- 
ſome, was probably the Form of his With. Dac. 
— = . . 5: 
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Ovpx XIII. To LYCE. 


H E Gods, the Gods have heard my Prayer, | 
© See, Lyce, ſee that hoary Hair, 
Vet You a Toaſt would ſhine; 
You impudently | drink and joke, 
And lewd with broken Voice provoke 
' Defires no longer thine. 


Cupid, who Joys in dimple ſleek, 

Now ligs in blooming Chia's Cheek, 
Wbo tunes the melting Lay; 

From blaſted Oaks the Wanton flies, 


Scar'd at thy Wrinkles, haggard Eyes, 
And Head ſnow'd o'er with Grey. 
Nox 


os we 2% | i 8 18 

- 45 E. cantu tremulo.) Mr. Dacier thinks that Horace does 

not mean a Voice trembling with . ge, but with Wanton- 
neſs and Effeminacy. 


7. Eſallere.] Neither French nor Engliſh can expreſs in 
one © Word the p/a/lere of the Greeks and Latins. It pro- 
perly ſignifies a Perſon who ſings and youn * an Inſtru- 
ment at the ſame Time. 


9. Importunus. 3 Amor 3 aridas quercus, 325 eft 
3 Cicero uſes og Word importunus in the ſame 
Senſe. SAN. 
Mr. Dacier conſtrues it, * always in Motion. 


12. Capitis nives.] From a Remark of Quintilian, too 
careleſsly conſidered, Mr. Dacier condemns this 8 


2 36, Q. Honk ArrI FLaces Cannmon Lib, 4; 
Nec Coz referant jam tibi purpuræ, 

Nec clari lapides tempora, quæ ſemel wy 
No tis condita faſtis e 15 
Incluſit volucris dies. 
Quoò fugit Venus ? heu ] quo color? hen ! decens 
Quò motus ? quid habes illius, illius, 
Quæ ſpirabat amores, 1 8 

Quæ me ſurpuerat mihi, FR — 


+a 


Felix poſt Cynaram, notaque & artium 

Gratarum facies ? Sed Cynarz breves 
Annos fata dederunt, 
Servatura diu parem 


» * 2 — 
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the Snows of the Head, 3 he would allow, the: Ser 
of old Age. Quintilian does not mean, that ſuch Expreſ- 
ſions ought to be abſolutely condemned, but that Orators 
mult not _— to themſelves thoſe Liberties of very diſtant 


e e ich are pardonable in _ uu an Orator 
apprehenſive that he is venturing u Sentiment, 
r Expreſſion too hazardous, he fhould it. by ſuch 

S as theſe, Y nay /o expreſs myſel og ; T 2 a enen 


of ſpeaking may be allowed, &c. Si quid periculafius finxiſſe vi- 
demur quibuſdam remediis freemuniendum %; ut ita dicam ; f 
liceat mihi dicere, &C. 

13. Com purpure.] Mr. Dacier thinks, that Horace means 
a Kind of tranſparent, purple Veil, made in the Iſland of 
Cos, which was aſually worn by the common Women of 
Rome ; and that he laughs at Lyce for wearing it to make 
her appear young. We may underſtand, by Coan Purple, 
any rich Dreſs dyed with that Colour. 
15. Noris condita jaſtis.] The Faſti were public Regiſters 
in which all remarkable Actions of each Year were pre- 
ſerved, and every Year was diſtinguiſhed by the Names of 
its Conſuls. As theſe Regiſters were kept in Places where 
all People might conſult them, it was caly to know cn 

"© on's 
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Nor glowing Purple, nor the Blare 
Of Jewels, can reſtore the Days; 
To Thee thoſe Days of Glory, my 5 
Which, wafted on the Wings of Time, 
Even from thy Birth to Beauty's Prime, 


Ah! whither is thy Venus Aled-? | 
That Bloom, by Nature's Cunning ſpread ? 
That every graceful Art? | 

Of Her, of Her, what now. remains, 

Who .breath'd the Loves, who charm'd che Swains, 

Anil ſnatch'd me from my Heart? 

Once happy Maid | in pleaſing Guiles 

Who vied with Cynara in Smiles, 
Ah! tragical Survival! 

She glorious died in Beauty's Bloom, 

While cruel Fate defers thy Doom 


To be the Raven's Rival, 
| That 


Perſon's Age, Name and Family. Horace therefore tells 
Lyce, that not all her Arts of appearing young can recall 
the Years which were once committed to the public Records, 
and which they very faithfully preſerve. „ EOUK, 
17. Venus.] This word ſignifies all the Charms of Beauty, 
ſuch as theſe which the Poet particularly mentions ; a Viva- 
city of Complexion, Color, and decens motus, the Graces of 
Shape, Mien, and Behaviour. | SAN. 
©u0 color? heu I] We read in the common Editions, guove 
color decens. Chabotius and Cerutus began the Reformation 
of the Text, in referring decens to motus, and not to color, 
which Doctor Bentley not only received but juſtified. Mr. 
Cuningham finiſhed the Correction, and Mr. Sanadon hath 

publiſhed it in his Edition. | 
18. Quid babes illins, &c.] Horace here uſes factes = 
EP 3 
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Cornicis vetulæ temporibus Lycen: 4 25 | 
Poſſent ut juvenes viſere fervidi, | me 

Multo non fine riſuz, = 
Dilapſam in cineres facem. 2 
IS CARMEN 
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only for the Face, but for the whole outward Appeararide, 
as in one of his Satires, Quali fit facie, When he fays, 
facies nota gratarum artium, he in the ſame Senſe as 
when he on, Proculeius notus animi paterni ; or as notus 
forme, notus militiæ, præſtant animi, notus operum in o 
Poets. All theſe Pall rh." are ſo many Flint 
where ſome Words muſt be underſtood. Here the entire 
Conſtruction muſt be, facies nota ob 8 gratarum 
artium, or gratarum artium causd. Laſtly, by artes we muſt 
underſtand, as the Scholiaſt hath well explained the Word, 
thoſe graceful Motions, thoſe delicate Endearments which 
Pleaſe and engage us. Artium gratarum facies dicitur, que 
aculis, nutu ſuperciliorum, cerwicis volubilitate, capitis gratia. 
totius denique corporis motu placet. en. 


Od. 13. THz Ops or Horace. 


That Youths, in fervent Wiſhes bold, 
Not without Laughter may behold 
A Torch, whoſe early Fire 
Could every Breaſt with Love enflame, 
Now faintly ſpread a fickly Gleam, 
And in a Smoke expire. 


239 
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Carmen XIV. A Auer. 


UZ cura Patrum, quæve Quiritium, 
Plenis honorum muneribus tuas, 
Auguſte, virtutes in ævum 
Per titulos memoreſque faſtos 
Fternet ? 6, qua Sol habitabiles | $ 
Illuſtrat oras, maxime principum, | 
Quem legis expertes Latinæ 5 
Vindelici didicere nuper Ts” © 
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Auguſtus had commanded our Poet to celebrate the Vito: 
- ries of Druſus and Tiberius, over the Rhcoeti and Vindelici ; 
and as Tiberius might have been diſpleaſed that he had not 


been mentioned in the fourth Ode of this Book, he is here 
diſtinguiſhed in a particular Manner. The Praiſes of Druſus 


are confounded with thoſe of other Heroes in the Claudian 
Family, but Tiberius is aſſociated with Auguſtus. The two 
Pieces are of the ſame Character, and equally animated 5 
a Greatneſs of Sentiments, a Sublimity of Style, and 
other Beauties of Poetry. ; Sax. 
Verſ. 1. Que cura Patrum.] When Horace wrote this 
Ode, the Senate and People had granted all Honours to 

Auguſtus, which could be decreed not only to a Man, but 


to a God; yet Horace demands by what new Cares, by 


what new Dignities, they ſhall eterniſe his Virtues, and 


aſſure to him that Immortality, which he had merited. 


There is ſomewhat infinitely noble in this Demand, and 
Horace alone ſeems capable of adding whatever was yet 
wanting to the Glory of Auguſtus, Dac. 


2. Plaui⸗ 
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Ove XIV. To Avcusrus. 


" TOW ſhall our holy Senate's Care, 
1 Or Rome with grateful Joy prepare 
Thy monumental Honours big with Fame, 
And in her feſtal Annals eterniſe thy Name? 
O Thou, where Sol with kindly Rays 


The habitable Globe ſurveys, 
Greateft of Princes, whoſe vindictive War, 


Firſt broke ih unconquer'd Gaul to thy triumphal Car, 


For 


2. Pleni bonorum muneribus.) Mſunera ſignifies in general 
the public Monuments, Statues, Inſcriptions, Decrees, and 
whatever Honours a grateful People could pay a Prince, 
by whoſe Goodneſs and Wiſdom they enjoyed a perſoct 
Felicity. Theſe Honours are particularly ſpecified by Ti- 
tulos and Faftos, the firſt of which fignifies all public In- 
{criptions upon Statues, Columns, &c. In the 7 6 

lic Regiſters, were all the Actions of Az ; 
the Days upon which he gained his ViRries ; his N 
to Rome; the Decrees, which ordered Feſtivals, Altar, 
Hymns, and divine Honours to him, He. Dae. 


Auem legis expertes Latinæ.] The Conſtraftion is re- 
21 1 Vindelici 42, Marte p. An 


Helleniſm not ill- placed in a Pindaric Ode, It was a Year 
and half fince Druſus had conquered this People, who ne+ 
ver had been ſubdued before to the Roman Power . SAN, 
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Quid Marte poſſes. Milite nam tuo 
Druſus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 10 
Breunoſque veloces, & arces N 
Alpibus impoſitas tremendis 
Dejecit acer plus vice ſimplici. 
Major Neronum mox grave prœlium 
Commiſit, immaneſque Rhcetos | | i 15 
Auſpiciis pepulit ſecundis, 
Spectandus in certamine Marti, 
Devota morti pectora liberæ os only; 
Quantis fatigaret ruinis : | 0 


Indomitas prope qualis undass 1 
r act t BA 
e q 5 * 4 . 
Exercet 
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9. Milite nam tus Drafus.) Although the Poet had written 
a particular Ode upon the Victories of Druſus, yet he 
mentions him again, to ſhew, that his Conqueſts, as well 
as thoſe of Tiberius were due to ee 2 of Auguftus 
and that they only executed-his Commands. This Thought 
is afterwards more ſtrongly expreſſed. Te copia, te confi- 
lum, et tues præ beute Dias. E 


wh AN, 
10. Dplacid:n genus.] Strabò ſpeaking of the Cruelty of 


this People, tells us, that when they had taken a Town in 


War, they were not contented to put to the Sword all the 


Men, who were 2 of bearing Arms, but killed all 
male Children, and even Women big with Child, if their 
Prieſt aſſured them it was a Boy, Velleius'calls them e- 
ritate truce. e rote De. 
13. Plus vice fimplici.] Horace would deſcribe two diffe- 
rent Actions of Druſus in the fame Campaign. In the firſt 
he gained a Victöry over the Vindeliei, and covered Italy 
from their Incugſidns - Tiberius, who was at that Time 
with Auguſtus, was ſent to ſupport his Brother, who then 
Puſhed his Conqueſts againſt the Vindelici, the Breuni, and 
Genauni, when the two Brothers, uniting their Forces, 
entirely ſubdued the Parbarians. . 


1 anne *. 
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For when thy Legions Druſus led, * 
How ſwift the rapid Breuni fled! 
The rough Genauni fell, and; fais'd in vain 
Tremendous on the Alpes, twice overwhelm'd the Plain 
Their haughty Towers. With juſt Succeſs 1 : 
While the good Gods thy Battle bleſs, | 
Our elder Nero ſmote with deep Diſmay 


The Rhctians, huge of Bulk, and broke their firm 


mm 
Conſpicuous in the martial Strife, 
And nobly prodigal of Life, 9 — 
With what prodigious Ruins he oppreſtt 
For glorious Liberty the death-devoted Breaſt ! | 
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Velleius relates the Story in another Manner. But Dru- 
ſus was then dead, Tiberius was Nr ts and Velleius 
was a moſt ſhameleſs Flatterer to a moſt execrable Tyrant, 

17. Spectandus in certamine, &e. There is here an Expreſ 
ſion hardy and proper for the moſt ſublime Lyric Poetry, 


fatigare ruinis pectora devota morti liberæ. The ſame Bold- 


neſs appears in the Conſtruction. Spefandus quantis fati- 
garet ruinis, for pectandus tum quum magnis rums fatigaret. 
he ſecond Line of this Strophe is of great Beauty, nor is 
it poſſible in fewer Words to unite more Nobleneſs of Senti- 
ment and more Vivacity of Action, than appear in this 
Deſcription of Men, who never turned their Backs u 
an Enemy; who were reſolved either to conquer, or fall in 
20. Indomitas exercet #ndas.) It muſt be acknowledged, 
that Horace compoſed this Ode in the true Genius and 
Spirit of Pindar, nor in any other hath he-uſed a greater 
Number of ſtrong Terms, and hardy Conſtructions. The 
South Wind is repreſented contending with the Waves, en- 
deavouring to ſabdve their untameable Spirit, and taking 


_ Pleaſure in tormenting and fatiguing them. SAN. 
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244 Q. Hoxari FLacci Carminum Lib. 4; 
Exercet Auſter, Pleiadum choro | | 
Scindente nubes ; impiger hoſtium 

Vexare turmas, & frementem 

Mittere equum medios per ignes. 

ic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, mg 
Qui regna Dauni prefluit Appuli, | 

Quum ſævit, horrendamque cultis 

Diluviem meditatur agris ; | 
| Ve 


* 
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21. Plejadum cboro.] This Picture of the Pleiades, who 
riſe dancing out of the Ocean, and rend the Clouds in 
performing their Circuit, hath ſomething ine xpreſſibly 
pleaſing and noble. The Pleiades are a Conſtellation of 


ſeven Stars in the Head of the Bull, not in his Tail, as 


Pliny believed. They are fabled to have been the ſeven 
Daughters of Atlas King of Mauritania, from whence 
Virgil calls them At/antides, 


24. Madias per ignes.] Some Interpreters underſtand the 
Word Ignes figuratively for the Heat of Battle, pugne ferve- 


rem; but it probably alludes to ſome particular Action of 
"Tiberius, no longer known. He might either have forced 
his Way through Fires, which were kindled to oppoſe; his 
Paſſage ; or he might have attacked the Rhœtians at Night 
in their Camp, where it was a Part of military Diſcipline 


to kindle Fires. In the tenth Ode of the firſt Book, Priam 


is deſcribed paſſing unſeen through the Fires of the Theſſa- 


lian Camp. | 


25. Taurifermis.) This might be tranſlated B ull-fa 8 | 


but tuch a compound Epithet would be diſagreeable and 
harſh in Engliſh. Rivers were frequently repreſented by, 
the Ancients with Horns; becau:e, according to Feſtus, 
they were as fierce as Bulls, quod ſunt atrecia ut tauri ; but 
more probably from their Noiſe -and Roaring, or rather 
from their branching into different Channels, and winding 
like the Horns of that Beaſt. Thus Rivers in general are 
by the Grecks called, The Horns of the Ocean, Kigara Oxian; 
and thus Virgil calls the Rhine 4icornis double-horned, be- 
cauſe in his Time it was divided only into two Channels. 


Druſus Germanicus aſterwards opened a third. 
Perhaps, 
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As when the Pleiads rend the Skies | 
In myſtic Dance, the Winds ariſe, 
And work the Seas untam'd ; ſuch was the Force, 
With which, through ſpreading Fires, he ſpurr'd his 
foaming Horſe. 15 | | 
So branching Aufidus, who laves | 
The Daunian Realms, fierce rolls his Waves, 
When to the golden Labours. of the Swain, 
He meditates his Wrath, and deluges the Plain, 


As 


hs 
* * * 88 
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Perhaps, from Images of this Kind, Horns became uſual 
Emblems, 'in all Languages, of Power, Dignity, Terror 
and Plenty ; as Rivers, when raiſed by an accidental Flood, 
carry Deſolation and Rujn through the Countries where 


they flow, with Fruitfulneſs and Wealth when confined 


within their natural Channels. 

Volvitur Aufidus.) Horace hath reverſed his Compariion,. 
for inſtead of comparing Tiberius to the River, he hath 
compared the River to his Hero, and by this means given 
us a greater Image of him, while the Language becomes 
more ſublime. To be well aſſured of the Truth and Im- 
portance of this Remark, we need only reduce the Com- 
pariſon to its natural Order by putting fic into the Place of 
ut, and we ſhall clearly ſee the Difference between them. 


Ut tauriformis wokyitur Aufidus, &c. 
Sic barbarorum Claudius agmina. Dac. 


27. Quum ſævit.] Nothing can be more animated than 
this Deſcription, in which the River enters in his Fury ; 
eollects a Deluge of Waters; forms his Deſign of Deſola- 
tion, and executes his dreadful Purpoſe. | His Rage parti- 
cularly threatens the ſtanding Corn, which makes the 
Compariſon perfect, by repreſenting Tiberius mowing down 
the Ranks of War; and to complete his Hero's Character, 
the Poet ſays, that all this Execution is performed without 
any conſiderable Loſs. . 
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Ut barbarorum Claudius agmina' | | : 
Ferrata vaſto diruit impetu, , ” Nara ml 40 
Primoſque & extreniog metendo, o. 
Stravit humum, ſine clade-vidtor z . i 
Te copias, te conſilium, & tuos' 
Præbente Divos : nam tibi; quo die : 
Partus Alexandria ſupplex 0 Rape Terry | 35 
Et vacuam patefecit aulam, 1.03 165645 
Fortuna luſtro profpera tertio : 
Belli ſecundos reddidit exitus, 
|  Laudemque & optatum peractis 
lmperiis decus arrogavit. N 
Te Cantaber non antè domabilis, | 
Meduſquez & Indus; te profugus Scythe: 
Miratur, 6 tutela praſens' © «/ 
Itallæ, dominzque Rome; Na ay 
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34. Tuos free Diwes,} Horace will not prove, in the 
common Method, that the Gods of Auguſtus' had given 
this Victory to Tiberius, becauſe he was that Emperor's 
Lieutenant, and fought under his Auſpices ; but ſince the 

heetians were defeated upen the ſame Day in which Au- 
guſtus entered Nexandriz fifteen "Years before, the Poet 
concludes, that the ſame, Gags. had crowned both Expe- 
ditions with Succeſs. Thus by this happy Circumſtance” 
he transfers the Glory of Tiberius to the Emperor, and 
recalls to his Remembrance a Day, which made him Maſ. 
ter of the World by ending the civil Wars. As: it is im- 
poſible, that Horace could he miſtaken in ſach 'a Circum- 
ſtance. ſo it is equally unreaſonable to believe, he ſhould 
dare to aſſert, in Impudence. of Flattery, a Fact, which 
che public Regiſters could cuntradict; for the Senate had 
decreed, that the Day upon which Alexandria was taken, 
mauld be numbered among their ſacred Ft ſtivals. Thy 
Day was probably the 29h of Auguſt, 7424. Dag. SAN 
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As Claudius, with impetuous Might, wet ＋ 

Broke through the iron Ranks of Fight; 
From Front to Rear the bloodleſs Victor ſped, - 


Mow'd down th' e mbattled Field, and wide the Staugh. 


ter ſpread. e IId 


Thine were his Troops, his Counfels thine, | 
For ſince the Pay; when Alexandria's Fort 


Open'd, in Suppliagce low, her deſolated Court, 
When thrice five Times the circling Sun 
Fortune by this Succeſs: hath crown'd thy Name, 


Confirm ' d thy Glories paſt, and rais'd thy future Fame, 


Dread Guardian of th imperial State, 
.  .. Whoſe Preſence rules thy Country's Fate, 
On whom the Medes with awful Wonder gaze, 


Whom unhous'd Scythians fear, unconquer'd Spain 
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39. Optatum perafrs, &c, The Senſe of this Paſſage, 
which hath ſo much perplexed the Commentators, will be 
perfectly clear, as ſoon as we underſtand the Terms. Ar. 
rogare, ſignifies to give or attribute. Optatum decus is the 
Victory gained by Tiberius, than which Rome had nothing 
more to deſire, ſince by the l efeat of the Rhceti and Vin- 


delici ſhe poſſeſſed the World in Peace. Peracta imperia, 


are all the Victories, which Auguſtus had before obtained, 
eicher in his own Perſon, or by his Lieutenants, for Impe- 
rium properly ſignifies the Charge of General.  Dac. 

41. Cantaber non ante domabilis,)] This Epithet may be 
extended to Medes and Indians, for although theſe Nations 
had been often defeated, yet they were never entirely ſub. 
dued until the Yeax 734, when they were conquered by 
Agrippa. Dac. 

43. Miratur.) Signifies to behold with Veneration and 
Awe. To worſhip. Virgil hath uſed the Word admirari, 
to ſignify Reſpect and Submiſhon, Tazx, 
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Te, fontium qui celat originess - 45 

Niluſque, & Iſter, te rapidus Tigris, 
Te belluoſus qui remotis 

Obſtrepit Oceanus Britannis; 

Te non paventis funera Galliz, ö 30 

Duræque tellus audit Iberiæ . : 

Te cæde gaudentes Sicambri . _ 

Compaſitis venerantur armis. 9 885 

15 EY | Carman 
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6. Nilus.] Some Portugueſe Jeſuits have at length diſ- 
* the — of due Nile which ſo many Ages had 
endeavoured to find. Properly ſpeaking this River has but 
two Sources, which are two Fountains round and extremely 
deep, on the Top of a Mountain called Dengla. The 
River, which is formed by theſe Fountains, at ſome Diſ- 
tance from the Foot of the Mountains, takes its Courſe to- 
wards the. Eaſt, receives three little Streams, then turns to 
the South for twelve Leagues, and afterwards advances to 
the Weſt about twenty-five Leagues. At laſt, flowing 
through Egypt, it diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean _ 
by two Mouths | San. 
49. Non paventiq funera Galliæ.] Cæſar and Lucan attri- 
bute this Intrepidity of the Gauls to the Doctrine of the 
Metempſycoſis, which their Druids taught. Druide in pri- 
mis hoc ⁊ olunt perſuadere, non interire animns, fed ab alli. rf 
mortem tranfire ad alios; * hoe maxim ad virtutem exci- 
tari putant, metu mort's negletto. Df BE I WA 

51. Aud t.] Is a Term of Reſpect and Suhmiſſion, audire 
aliquem; to hear, to obey, | | Pac. 
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Nilus, who hides his ſevenfold Source, | 
The Tigris, headlong in his Courſe, _ | 
The Danube, and the Ocean wild that roars 

With Monſter-bearing Waves, round Britain's rocky 

The fearleſs Gaul thy Name reveres,  - 
Tay Voice the rough Iberian enn, 4 
With Arms compos'd the fierce Sicambrians vials, 
Nor view, with dear Delight, the Carnage of the Field, 
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P BUS volentem preelia me loqui, 
Victas & urbes, increpuit Iyra ; 

Ne parva Tyrrhenum per æquor | 
Vela darem, Tua, Cæſar, ztas ous 
| Fruges 
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The military Virtues of a King are his leaſt Virtues ; 
for Sovereigns, to ſpeak juſtly, are not neceſſary to the 
World, but for making their Subjects ha py. In the pacific 
Qualities of Auguſtus we find the moſt ſolid Foundation of 
his real Glory, becauſe by them he formed the Happineſs of 
the Univerſe. His Reign was indeed ſeldom free from War. 
The N _ of confirming a riſing Monarchy obliged him 
to continue his Armies, and he willingly ſeized the leaſt 
Pretext for employing them, Yet as theſe Wars were on 
the Extremities of the Empire, Italy, Rome, and the neigh- 
bouring Provinces enjoyed the Bleflings of Peace, Thus 
while the Prince ſubdued the Enemies of the State abroad, 
he made his Government beloved at home, nor did he nep- 
le& any thing that might contribute to the Felicity of his 
Subjects. Never were wiſer Laws eſtabliſhed for the Regu- 
lation of Manners ; never was there ſuch Expence in public 
Edifices, or ſuch Magnificence in Shows; never was Com- 
merce more flouriſhing ; never were Arts and Sciences in 
greater Honour. Theſe may not be the moſt dazling Ac- 
tions, yet they give the moſt laſting real Pleaſure to the 
Heart of a generous Prince, and moſt powerfull engage 
the Affections of a People ſenſible to their own Happineſs. 
Such are the Actions, that Horace celebrates in this Ode, 
which is equally worthy of the Hero and of the Poet. 
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1 Would have ſung of Battles dire 85 
And mighty Cities overthrown, 
When Phcebus ſmote me with his Lyre, 
And warn'd me with an angry. Tone, 
Not to unfold my little Sail, or brave 5 
The en Fe of the he Tyrone Wave. 
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In the latter End of gary. 7 : Alete ſhut the emp 
of Janus for the third and Une, which | re Teng ave 
Occafion'to this Ode. AN. 
e og ons Aon heh 
5 an repreſentin 0 inte- 
reſting] himſelf for his Glory, ad forblading he Poet to at- 
tempt his military Actions, fince it was impoſſible to cele- 

brate them with a Digni ity equal to the A e This A 
dreſs will appear more delicate and artful, if we remember 
how anxious Auguſtus was, to have it believed that Apollo 
was his Father. and Protector; Particularly that he fought 
for kim at the Battle of Adam. ci 


Afting bers cory were ma., 8 EET 
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Fruges & agris retulit uberes ; 1 
Et ſigna noſtro reſtituit Jovi, cr 
Derepta Parthorum ſuperbis 
Pooſtibus; & vacuum duellis 
Janum Quirini clauſit; & ordinem 
Rectum evaganti fræna licentiæ 1 
Injecit, emovitque culpas, 
Et veteres revocavit artes, 
Per 


ld 
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6. Signa reſtituit.] The Reader may find an Account of 
this Reduction of Parthia in the ninth Ode of the ſecond 
Book; nor ſhould we be ſurpriſed, that Horace numbers it 
among the pacific Actions of Auguſtus, fince it was ob- 
tained without Blood. The ſole Apprehenſion of his Ap- 
proach diſarmed and held in Obedience all the People of 
the Eaſt. Velleius gives us a glorious Picture of him, when 
he repreſents him carrying round to all the Nations upon 
Earth the Bleſſings of his , a | 4 7 . 

Noftro Fovi.] The Standards, which-Phraates reſigned to 
Avguſtus, were carried to the Capitol. The admirable 
Structure of this Edifice; thoſe Embelliſhments, with which 
it was enriched ; the Preſents ſent by conquered Provinces, , 
and Kings, who were in Alliance with the Romans, ren- 
dered it one of the moſt auguſt and magnificent Buildings 
in the World. It had four Fronts, each of them two 
hundred and twenty Foot. There were three Chappels in 
the lower Part of the Temple; that of Jupiter in the mid- 
dle; that of Minerva upon the Right, and that of Juno on 
the left Side. „ . SAN, 

7. Derepta.] Horace, in Compliment to Auguſtus, would 
repreſent theſe Enſigns, as if they had been torn from the 
Parthian Temples by Force of Arms; or * he would 
ſhew, with how much Violence to their own Inclinations, 
the Parthians had determined to reſign theſe glorious Marks 
of the Victory which they had obtained. Such is the Force 
of derepta. On iy 11131333 

9. Janum Qꝛuirini.] This Temple was built by Romulus, 
from whence Horace calls it Janum Quirini. His Succeſſor 
Numa put two Gates to it, which were ſhut in Peace and 
5 gran in War. They had been twice ſhut before the Time 
of Auguſtus, and thrice during his Government, Virgil has 

| given 
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Yet will I ſing thy peaceful Reign, 
Which crowns with Fruits our happy Fields, 
And rent from Parthia's haughty Fane 
To Roman Jove his Eagles yields ; 
Auguſtus bids the Rage of War to ceaſe, 
And ſhuts up Janus in eternal Peace. 


Reſtrain'd by Arts of ancient Fame, 
Wild Licence walks at large no more, 
Thoſe Arts, by which the Latian Name, 
The Roman Strength, th' imperial Power, 
With awful Majeſty unbounded ſpread | 
To riſing Phœbus from his weſtern Bed. 


de. 
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wen a noble W of the Rage of War gang! in his 
emple, like a Fury, upon an Heap of Arms, and bound 
with Chains of Braſs. Perhaps there was really a 2 * 


this Kind placed in the Temple of Janus. 


dire ferro et compagibus arctis 
Claudentur belli porte ; 4 uror impius intus 

Sæva ſedens ſuper arma, et centum vinctus ahenis 
Poft tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruento. 


© The direful Portals of tumultuous War 
Shall then be ſhut with ever-during Bar: 
Perch'd on fell Arms, and bound with Braſs behind 
An hundred Fold ! ſhall i _— Fury grind 
His baleful Teeth, and, through the dreary Dome 
Loud-gnaſhing, bathe his bl y Jaws with Foam. D. 


It, Emovitque culpas.) Is the Reading of almoſt all the 
Manuſcripts, and is much ſtronger than the common amovit. 
Emovere properly ſignifies to root out, to extirpate. Torn. 
12. Veteres artes] Theſe Arts are an exact Obſervance 
of Religion; a Diſcipline of Manners; the Culture of 
Sciences ; a Ly of Commerce; and all the Virtues, 
which had made the Romans Maſters of the World, and 
which Auguſtus had the OY of * to their ancient 
Splendour. Tots. 


254 Q. Hon Ar FLacet CAA umu 
Per quas Latinum nomen & Ital + 
Crevere vires, famaque, & imperi 
Porrecta majeſtas ad ortum 1 16 
Solis ab Heſperio cubili, | 


Cuſtode rerum Cæſare, non furor 
Civilis, aut vis exiget otium; 
Non ira, quæ procudit enſes, 

Et miſeras inimicat urbs 20 
Non qui profundum Danubium bibunt, | | 
Edicta rumpent Julia; non Gets, MN 

Non Seres, infidive Perſæ, | 

Non Tanaim prope flumen orti. 1 
Noſque & profeſtis lucibus & ſacris 9 
Inter jocoſi munera Liberi, | 

Cum prole matroniſque noſtri, 

Rite Deos priùs apprecati, „„ 
Virtuts 

15. Majeſlas.] The Romans, in chat Spirit of Liberty als 
moſt peculiar to them, would not ſuffer the Name of Majeſy 
to be applied in any other manner than to the Dignity of 

the People. Mqajeſias 8 in imterio atque in omni populi Ro- 
mani dignitate. CicxzOo. They were equally jealous of the 
Word Empire ; for all Power and Dominion, next to that 
of the immortal Gods, was thought to reſide wholly in the 
People; and a Crime againſt their Majeſty was eſteemed . 
next to that of Sacrilege. | | | 

17. Cuſtode rerum Czfare:) Nothing ean agree better to 
the Date; which we have 42. to this Ode. In the four- 
wenth of the third Book the Poet ſays, Ego nec tumultum, 
nec mori per vim metuam, tenente Ca/are terras, where we 
find the ſame Thought in almoſt the ſame Rxpreſſion; and 
as the firft of theſe Pieces was compoſed upon the ſecond 
| ſhutting the Temple of Janus, this ſeems to have been 
written after the third: Upon each of theſe Oecaſions Au- 
guſtus had ſubdued all the Enemies of the Roman Empire 
baniſhed the Alarms of War, and given Peace to _ ni- 

| | 1 - BAN. 
Do - 19. 


Od. 13. Taz Ops or Honacn, Ugg 
While watchful Cæſar guards our Age, d 
Nor civil Wrath, nor loud Alarms 
Of foreign Tumults, nor the Rage, 
That joys to forge deſtructive Arms, 
And ruin'd Cities fills with hoſtile Woes, 
Shall e'er diſturb, O Rome, thy ſafe Repoſe. 


Nations, who quaff the rapid Stream, 6 
Where deep the Danube rolls his Wave; 
The Parthians, of perfidious Fame, * Ht 
The Getæ fierce, and Seres brave, 
And they, on Tanais who wide extend, 
Shall to the Julian Laws reluctant bend. 


Our Wives, and Children ſhare our Joy, 
With Bacchus“ jovial Bleffings gay; 

Thus we the feſtal Hours employ, 

But firſt, with folemn Rites the Gods adore, 


| — — rnrnnm nr rene etnrnennnnm rear — er ernrn— nn nnn—nne 
18. Exiget.] This is the Reading of many excellent Ma- 


nuſcripts, and eſpecially of the Sholialt. Eximet has not 


Forge enough to anſwer to Furor and Vis. Bxxr. San. 

20. Inimicat.] Serendis dgſidiis miſeras urbes effcit. This 
is one of the Words with which Horace boaſted he had 
enriched the Latin Tongue ; at leaſt it is not found in any 
A Arg 2 5 3 — 
235. No rofeſtis.] We have here a beauti - 
adden — * omans and the Nations which they 
had ſubdued. Theſe laſt were reſtrained by Fear from 
violating the Laws of Auguſtus; but the Romans thought 


they could not ſufficiently witneſs their Love and Gratitude 


to their Emperor, but by ſinging his Praiſes in their public 


Feſtivals, and bleſſing him in their domeſtic Entertainments. 


—— 


. 
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236 Q. HoraTi'FLacer Carminum Lib, 4. 
Virtute functos, more patrum, duces, 7 
Lydis remiſto carmine tibiisSs.. 30 
Trojamque, & Anchiſen, & alma 3 
Progeniem Veneris canemus. 


Q. HoRATII 


th 
i S es * PRES dt. tet. thin Mo ht 1 


tht. ——_— 
——C 


When we ſee them thus employed and ſurrounded by their 
Wives and Children, it is a Picture of Tenderneſs and Af. 
fection, which muſt have been very pleaſing to — 
who knew that the real Glory of a Sovereign conſiſts in 
poſſeſſing the Hearts of his People. Dac. Sax. 
30. Lydis remiſto carmine fibiis.] In the Time of Terence 
the Romans had Flutes, which might be properly called 
Phrygian and Lydian. They were different in their Tones 
and Number of _ The Lydian had but one Stop, and 
conſequently was of a deep Tone ; the Phrygian' had two, 
which gave a ſhriller Sound, from whence Varro calls it 
liguidam vocem. But in the Time of Horace, all their Flutes 
had many Stops, and they called them Phrygian or Lydian, 
according to the Meaſures in which they played ; for what- 
ever Change was made in the Inſtrument, tex always payer 
— the 5 — any —_ = — — 
Phrygian, when t e ian ure, 
became Lydian, nr took the Lydian Meaſure. This 
laſt was better ſuited to the Voice, and as it was of a Tone 
more loud and lively, it was proper for Mirth and Feſtivals, 
from whence Plato calls it Agua ch,, à feſtal 
Harmony. | | Dac. 
32. Progeniem Veneris.] We may underſtand theſe Words 
of Auguſtus alone. San. 


Od. 15. Tur Ops of Horace. 
Then vocal, with harmonious Lays, 
_ To Lydian Flutes of chearful Sound, 
Attemper'd ſweetly, we ſhall raiſe 
The valiant Needs of Chiefs renown'd, 
Old Troy, Anchiſes, and the godlike Race 
Of Venus, blooming with immortal Grace. 


* 
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Q. HoRATII FLAC I 


r O BON 


Erope I. Ad MExcenaTEM. 
BIS Liburnis inter alta navium, 
Amice, propugnacula, 
Paratus omne Czfaris periculum 
Subire, Mæcenas, tuo. 


Gram — 


—— 
— — 


It were a Shame to repeat the Conjectures of the Gram- 
marians upon the Meaning of the Word EPO DES, but 
that their Weakneſs may convince us how unjuſtly the Title 
hath been given to this Book. Lewia ſane ſunt, & hujuſ- 


modi ut nullo negotio refelli queant. Mukk r. Some imagine, 


that this Name was given to the whole Book, becauſe in 


the firſt ten Odes a ſhorter Verſe is regularly placed after a 


longer. This Reaſon would include ſeveral other Odes, 
and the third Book might as juſtly have been called Al- 
caic, ſince the firſt fix Odes are written in that Meaſure. 
Others ſay, that as the Grecian Epode cloſed the Song, ſo 
in Latin Poetry a ſhorter Verſe, which, following a lon- 
wk cloſes the Senſe and ends the Period, ſhould be called 

pode, But this is a Suppoſal of what is not true in Fact, 
for the Senſe does not always end with each Diſtich; nor 
indeed have the Latins any juſt Right to the Word. The 
Grecians from whom they received it, uſed it to ſignify the 
third and laſt Part of an Ode divided into wy 

| p 
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EPODES of HORACE. 
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Eropr I. To MxckxAs. 


| FHILE you, Mmzcenas, deareſt Friend, 
- Would Czſar's Perſon with your own defend, 
| And Antony's high-tower'd Fleet, 
With light, Liburnian Gallies fearleſs meet, 


What 


I P — 


NE. and Ep ; and ſince the Latins have not any 
Odes of ſuch Form, "ay have conſequently no Right to 


the Name. | It is equally certain, that it did not appear in 


the Times of pure Latinity, and was not introduced into 
Poetry, until the third Century, which are not Reaſons ſuf- 
ficient for continuing it. 

A late Commentator, who treats all his Brethren as well- 
meaning People, boni homines, has found that this Book 
hath its Name, becauſe it contains a Number of lewd, im- 
modeſt Pieces. Surely not enough to give it ſuch an infa- 
mous Title. The beſt Account of the Liſpute ſeems to be, 
that theſe Odes were collected after our Poets Death, and 
being added to thoſe, which he himſelf had publiſhed, 
2 called Epedes, or, The Book after the From 

hence we may conclude, that ſome of them ahn were 
not written by our Poet, ſince th greatly unworthy 
of "IM Ry or * * tha 1 would never have 
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260 Q. Hora FLacci Erobow Lib. | 


Quid nos? quibus te vita fit ſuperſtite Vt 
Jucunda ; fi contra, gravis: 


Uitrũmne juffi perſequemur otium 5 
Non dulce, ni tecum ſimul? 
An hunc laborem mente laturi, decet 
Qua ferre non molles viros? „ 
Feremus: & te, vel per Alpium juga, 
Inhoſpitalem & Caucaſum, | 
Vel Occidentis uſque ad ukimum finum 
Forti ſequemur gectore. 


publiſhed them imſelf. Muretius aſſures us, he had ſeen 
an ancient Manuſcript, which called this Book, 2UINTUS 
ODARUM. LIBER, The, fifth Book of the Qdes.- —— 

Verſ. 1. Ibis.) As ſoon as Mzcenas had received C 
to hold himſelf in Readineſs to go aboard the Fleet of 
Octavius, He 1 the yon to ern 
ſame Time declared to him, that he would not permit him 
to make . Voyage RE him.” OS. os. * hey 
fied our toet, who had attended him to the Sicilian Wars 
againſt Pompey, and would have gladly ſhared the ſame 
Dangers with him in an Action, which had fixed the At- 
tention of the whole World, and which was to give 3 
Maiter to the Roman Empire. Mæcenas probably was un- 
willing to expoſe his Favourite's Life; or aK 5s he was 
afraid, the Fatigues of the. Voyage and the War might 
impair his Health, which was very delicate. 
This Ode was written in 723, and it ſhews, through the 
Whole, a diſintereſted Affection and Gratitude, Sax. 
_ Liburnis.) Plutarch, ſpeaking of this Battle, ſays, that 
when one of Antony's Ships was ſurrounded by four or five 
Liburnian Gallies, it Jooked like an Afault of a Town. 
Florus e des; Veſſels of Antony, ſays, that they 


had from fix to nine Rowers to every Oar ; that they car- 
Tied Towers and Bridges of ſuch prodigious Height, as to 
book like Caſtles and Towns; that the Seas groaned' be- 
neath their Weight, and the Winds laboured to puſh them 
forward. Horace calls theſe Towers, Propugnacula navium, 
and Virgil calls the Veſſels, which bore them, Turritas paß. 
fes, Towered Ships. N 


Thy dreadful Warfare to the fartheſt Weſt, 


pda . THY Eee b Elvin: 86 


What ſhall ſorkikeh Horace ds, 


Wnoſe every Joy of Life defends on You? 


With Thee, tis Happine to live, 
And Life, without Thee, can no Pleaſure give; 
Shall I th' unkind Command obey, 
And idly waſte my joyleſs Hours away; 
Or, as becomes the Brave, embrace 
The glorious Toil, and ſpurn the Thoughts of Peace ? 
IT will; and over Alpine Snow, 
Or ſavage Caucaſus intrepid go; 
Or follow, with undaunted Breaft, 


3 4 | Sx £16z You 


* 


+. 8 ] 3 had been eight 3 Favourite and 
Intimate of Mecenas, having horn Preſent, to him in the 


Year 215. San. 

13 omne Coferts ] We rs ot a uainted 
wil Mzcenas under a mili Acter, but he ſeems to 
have ſuffered unjuſtly in that Reſpect. The Battle of Acti- 


um was the fixth, in which * * ht for Octavius in the 
Space of twelve Vears; and fince Horace had aſſiſted in 
two of theſe Actions, he could ſpeak of his Patron's Cou- 
rage, as an ocular Witneſs. || This Pan on Mæcenas 


includes indirealy that of Octavius, by infinuating that hie 


— regardleſs of his Perſon in ne and expoſed himſelf 
to on greateſt Dangers. _ - „ 
Fuſfi | 2 5 otium.] The ancient Commentator 
Fg a us himſelf had commanded Horace not to 
follow ham to Bis War, and that the Poet was the only Per- 
ſon excuſed from — the Campaign. From whence he 
ot a Tradition ſo particular, is hard to tell, but probably 
—9—— alone forbidden Horace to attend him. Dae. 
9. Mente.) Mens here ſignifies Courage, and when the 
post reckons himſelf among the molles viros, we may 
believe, he was not vain upon the Article of Bravery, 
as in truth, by his Behaviour at Philippi, he had 'no great 


Reaſon. Yet his 3 1 Mæcenas, and the Conti- 
nuance of his Friendſhip „ him with Strength to 


bear the rudeſt F — and with Courage to attempt the 


greateſt Dangers of a _ Life. | 
3 ; 


wy _ i —_ 
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262 Q. HoraTn FLacci Eropon. Lib. 

Roges, tuum labore quid juvem moo. 185 
Imbellis ac firmus parum ? | | 

Comes minore ſum futurus in metu, 
Qui major abſentes habe: 

Ut affidens implumibus pullis avis | 
Serpentium allapſus timet | 83 

Magis relictis; non, ut adfit, auxii 
Latura plus præſentibus. 

Libenter hoc & omne militabitur 

Bellum in tuæ ſpem gratiz : | po 

Non ut juvencis illigata pluribus 25 
Aratra nitantur mea; | 

Pecuſve Calabris ante ſidus fervidum 
Lucana mutet paſcuis: 

Nec ut ſuperni villa candens Tuſculi ; 
Circza tangat moenia, Bs 30 


r 


— 


19. Ut affdens pullis avis. Is not Bird actually fitting on 
her Young, as Scaliger and ſome other Critics — 
it, but a Bird that has Voung, for whom She is more 


alarmed, when ſhe leaves them, than when She is with 
them in their Neſt. „ 8 Dac. 


aſſiſt them. gama is parata - ad ferendam opem. The 
Poets frequently uſe the Verb adejje in this Senſe. Mr. 
Dacier conſtrues it, Quamuis proſens fit, and thinks it a 
poetical Pleonaſm. TRE San. 
26. Aratra nitantur mea. ] The Conſtruction is reverſed, Ut. 
aratra illigata nitantur plus ibus juvencis, for Ut plures juuenci 
aratris illigcli nitantur. The Verb niti fignifies, to exert 
our whole Strength, and ſtrongly marks the very painful 
Labour of Tillage. 3 e 
27. Pecuſve Calebris.] The wealthier Romans had diffe- 
FA | rent 


8 


Epod. 1. Tye Epopks or Horace, 263 
You aſk, what Aid:can I afford, | 
A puny Warrior ; Novice to the Sword ; 
Abſence, my Lord, increaſes Fear ; 
The Danger leſſens when the Friend is near; 
Thus, if the Mother-Bird forfake 
Her unfledg'd Young, ſhe dreads the gliding Snake, 
With deeper Agonies afraid, 
Not that her Preſence could afford them Aid, 
With chearful Heart will I ſuſtain, 
To purchaſe your Efteem, this dread Campaign, 
Not that my Plows, with heavier Toil, 
Or with a larger Team, may turn my Soil; 
Not that my Flocks, when Sirius reigns, 
May browze the Verdure of Lucania's Plains; 
Not that my Villa ſhall extend | 
To where the Walls of Tuſculum aſcend. 
my ay Thy 


ä of 2 
* 9 nn 


rent Paſtures for Summer and Winter. The poorer Sort 
ſent their Flocks into the public Paſtures, paying a certain 
Rent to the Farmers of the Revenues. Thus Calabria was 
choſen for its Warmth and Temperature in Winter; and 
Lucania for its Coolneſs and Verdure in Sumer, occa- 
ſioned by its Mountains. But the Difficulty of the Sen- 
tence depends upon the Conſtruction, which muſt be di- 
rectly contrary to the Poet's Arrangement of the Words; 
mutat Lucana Calabris paſcuis for mutat Calabra paſcua Lu- 
canis, In the ſame Manner in the firſt Book, muta; Lucre, 
tilem Lycæo, for mutat Lyceum Lucretili. Axcizxr. SCHOL, 

29. Negue ut ſuperni, &c.] NM e ut candens villa tangat 
Con Tcl ſy is the Confragion of theſe two Lines. 
Our Poet's Villa was more than five and twenty Miles from 
Tuſculum, which was founded by Telegonus, the Son of 
Ulyſſes and Circe, from whence its Walls are called Cir- 
cxan. Po | SAN. 

9 4 . | 


264 | Q. HoxATiI Elass Erovox Lib 


Satis ſuperque me benignitas tua 61 

Ditavit: haud para vero. 11 ook 
Quod aut, avarus ut Chremes, tered! premam 3 N00 7 

— aut N ut ſs 


 Eropy 
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Quod a aut avarus. 4 Horace hath learned te from 
his 35 icurean Philoſophy, and he was too honeſt a Man to 
be eit ber prodigal or avaricious. 

34. Diſciniius nepus.] As Grand Children are uſu 
treated by their Grand- Fathers with too indulgent a Fond 
neſs, they fre N become Rakes and Prodigals ; from 
whence the epos. came to ſignify * young Man of 
a vicious e irr Life. Horace Epithet, 
which determines the Meanin vg. The — ul to col- 


„* 9 nth Mt. * 4 
— 6h. Rt 


lect their Robes with a Gird tiy Occaſion, which 
required Action; and not to uſe this C irdle, or to wear 
their Robes looſe and flowing, was eſteemed a Mark of 
Luxury and Effeminacy. + © Ancient. Scuor. - 


Mr. Sanadon remarks, that the Poet ought to have va- 
ried his Expreflion in the latter Part of this Ode, and par- 
ticularly that he hath uſed the Word Ur fix Times without 
either Beauty or Neceſſity. 


Epod. 1. Taz Eyopas or Honk Ax. 


Thy Bounty largely hath ſupplied, 


Even with a laviſh Hand, my u utmoſt nde; 


Nor will I meanly with for more, 


Taſteleſs in Earth to hide the ſordid Store, 


Like the old Miſer in the Play, 
Or like a Rake to ſquander it away. 
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Epopz II. Vir Rus ricæ LavDEs. 
EAT Us ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut priſca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis, 


Solutus omni fœnore: | 
Nee 


The Satire of this Ode is of a particular Character. We 
do not find in it any of thoſe bloody Strokes, which are not 
aimed with an Intention to wound, but to mangle and de- 
ſtroy. The Cenſure here is delicate, and corrects with De- 
cency and Good- humour. The Poet, to ſhew with how 
pope 4 Diftculty a Miſer can diſengage himſelf from his 
Love of Riches, 1 that an Dior, who is perſuaded 
of the Happineſs Tranquility of a Country-Life, hath 
formed a Deſign of 3 into the Country, and re- 
nouncing his unworthy Traffick. He calls in his Money, 
breaks through all I and is ready to depart, 
when his favourite Paſhon croſſes his Paſſage, and ſubdues 
him at the firſt Aſſault. Theſe Reflections ſo natural, theſe 
Projects ſo reaſonable, theſe Ideas ſo flattering, of a pure 
and conſtant Felicity, vaniſh at once, and the Uſurer be- 
comes again enſlaved to a miſerable Avarice. The Poet's 
Art is admirable. He leaves his Reader to find the Moral, 
which naturally riſes from the Tale he relates ; nor does he 
diſcover the Perſon, who ſpeaks, until the End of the Ode. 
A Length of pleaſing Scenes, where Nature appears in her 
rural Simplicity, yet without any thing ruſtic, amuſes the 
Imagination, and conducts it inſenſibly to an une 
Concluſion of the Piece, In no other Ode hath Lower 


E T rb 


Epopr II. Tux Prarsts or A CounTRry- 


— a 
IKE the firſt Mortals bleſt is He, 
From Debts, and Mortgages, and Dufineſs free, 
With his own Team who plows the Soil, 


Which grateſul once confeſs'd. his Father's Toll. 


erved a ter Elegance of Expreſſion, * of 
umbers, Eaſineſs = Conſtruction. 


Verſ. 2. Ut priſca mortalium.] The firſt Race of 
Mankind were os ' hae or 85 pherds ; but perhaps 
the Poet does not mean an Antiquity ſo diftant, and rather 


ſpeaks of the ancient Romans, ſuch as Cincinnatus Fabricius, 


who cultivated their own Lands. The greateſt Praiſe, which 
could then be given to a Roman, was to call him a good 
Farmer ; but to diſtinguiſh him from the Perſon, who paid 
Rent for the public Demaine, the Poet * he cultivates 


his own paternal Eſtate. Dac. 


4. Solutus omni fanore. A Perſon ree from all Kinds of 
Uſury ; who neither lends nor borrows. fe! ancient Romans 


| — an Uſurer ſo much a more 2 Member of 


„than a Thief, that he was condemned to a double 
8 One of the Laws of the twelve Tables forbad 
oy for Intereſt than one per Cent. but this Intereſt: was 

for a Month, and was equal to twelve per Cent, with 


268 Q. Horartn FLacer Erovpon Lib, 
Nec excitatur clafſico miles truci, | = 5 
Nec horret iratum mare; 
Forumque vitat, & ſuperba civium 
Potentiorum limina. 
Ergo aut adults vitium propagine | 
Altas maritat populos; | 19 
Inutileſve falce ramos amputans, 
Feliciores inſerit ; 
Aut in reduẽtà valle mugientum 
Proſpectat errantes gregeʒ 4 10 
Aut preſſa puris mella condit amphori s 15 | 
Aut tondet infirmas oves. 


Et ſuperba civium,] We may res. that Alphius 
Mendes ve different Profeſſions in O Oppoſition t to a Country- 
Life, and naturally enough begins with his own, as a 
anker, both with regard to Money, which is ever in his 
houghts, and becauſe every diſcontented Man feels moſt 
fenſibly the Difficulties of his own, Proſeſſion. He hath al- 
ready ſpoken of Soldiers, Merchants, Lawyers, and now he 
deſcribes a Courtier, by a ſervile Attendance on the haughty 
Levees of the Great. Columella hath manifeſtly followed 
this Diviſion of Horace, when he ſhews the Vileneſs, In- 
 juftice, and Danger of all othet Trades, in Compariſon of 
| Agriculture. ar, ſays he, unjuſtly gives to ſome, what 
it takes by Violence from others ; Commerce and * 
tion exceed the Bounds of Nature, and expoſe the 
cham to a thouſand Dangers ; Uſury is odious even 6 
Perſon, whom it telieves; tlie Lawyet's Trade is a Villainy 
| licenced by Law ; and a Courtler is a lying, en . 
Mete. 3 e e 


Ca 4 - 0 . * ma he 
the talleſt Trees; 8 the belt h 


Epod. 2. Taz Epones or Hon Ac. 269 

The Sounds of War nar break his Sleep, © 
Nor the rough Storm, that harrows up the Deep; 

He ſhuns the Courtier's haughty Noors, U 

And the loud Science of the Bar abjures. = 

Sometimes his marriageble Vines | 

Around the lofty Bridegroom Elm he twins, 2 
Or lops the vagrant . ee ede 
Ingrafting better as the old decay; e 


Or in the lengthening Vale ſurveys | 
His lowing Herds, ſafe-wandering as they ee $-- 


Or careful ſtores the flowing Gold, 
Preſt from the _— or F his er _ 


tells us, high Trees give a Hoke Wine, and lower Trees a 
greater Quantity. Raiſe your Vines as high as poſlible, 
— uam altiſimam vincam Facitu; and Varro gives 

2 Reaſon for the Precept: A Vine, when in its Growth, 
* not require Water, as it does when in the Cup, but 


calf and Sun. Cyneas, to theſe. Trees, plea- 
of a bad Wine, that its Mother was very juſtly; 
upon ſo high a Gibbet. Merit? matrem eius pendere 

in 5 255 alta cru. Das. 
11. Inutilefue. Theſe. ye B which ate placed in 
many Editions the followin og Ditch, are here reſtored, 
to their eb der. Such Diſorders. are 1 in the, 
e ll hs. the, Correction bath been received. by 
22 ok. ae ar our Author, eroept 


Arma d not fignify 

1 1 8 87. — Ez For, 
it is not cuſtomary, do ſheer a when it i 

cas, 1 ans, 5+ 


Dae, 


270 Q. Hoxratn FLacci Eropon Lib. 
Vel, quum decorum mitibus pomis caput „„ 
Autumnus arvis extulit, Po Ea 
Ut gaudet inſitiva decerpens pyra, 
Certantem & uvam purpurz, 20 
Qui muneretur te, Priape, & te pater 
Silvane, tutor finium! 1 1 
Libet jacere modd ſub antiqui ilice, 
| Modd in tenaci gramine: #1? 
Labuntur altis interim rivis aquz ; 405 5 
Queruntur in ſilvis aves; _ 771 
Fonteſque lymphis obſtrepunt manantibus, 
Somnos quod invitet leves. | 
At quum tonantis annus hibernus Jovis 


_ - Imbres niveſque comparat ; 30 
Aut trudit acres hinc & hinc multa cane | 
Apros in obſtantes plagas ; 


Aut 


— — a — 0 b 


17. Decorum mitihus pomis.] Autumn is pictured like 4 
God, riſing out of the Earth crowned with all Kinds of - 
ripe Fruits. e © Dac. 

19. Inſitiwa.] There ſeems by this Epithet a greater 
Pleaſure in pulling engrafted Fruits, than thoſe of natural 
Growth, becauſe they are at once the Produce and the Re- 
ward of Art and Labour. 1 1 Dac. 

22. Tutor finium] The Antients acknowledged three Gods 
whom they called Sylvani, and it may be Matter of Curio- 
ſity to ſee an ancient Form of Invocation or Prayer to one 
of theſe Deities. O Father, I entreat and conjure you, 
that you will be propitious and gracious to me, and to my 
Houſe and Family ; that you will diſperſe, forbid, and re- 

| all Maladies known, and unknown, Barrenneſs, Morta- 
ity, Calamities, and Peſtilence ; that you will give Increaſe 

| to 


Epod. 2. , Taz Eropks or Ho Aer. 271 
Or when with various Fruits o erſpread | 
The mellow Autumn lif his beautzous Head, . 

His grafted Pears, or Grapes that vy e 
With the rich Purple of the Tyrian Dye, | 
Grateful he gathers, and repays 5 
His Guardian Gods on their own feſtal bx 
Sometimes beneath an ancient Shade, 7 
Or careleſs on the matted Graſs he' s laid, 
While glide the Mountain Streams along, | 
And Birds in Foreſts chaunt their plaintive tn 
Murmuring the lucid Fountain flows, . 
And with its Murmurs courts him to Repoſe.. 
But when the Rain and Snows appear, © 
And wintry Jove loud thundeis o'er the Year, 
With Hounds he drives into the Toils - 
The foaming Boar, and 2 in his mo 


** 


to my Fruits, Corn, Vines and Trees; that yon will pre- 
fr my 2 and their Flocks, and give Health and 
ety to us | 
27. Fonte lymphis obftrepunt.] This laſt Word is not to 
= — on as if the Fountains made a Concert 
the Birds, but it muſt be applied to jacenti, by a 
Figure frequently uſed by our Poet. Fontes obſirepunt 2 
invitet ſamnuos, for Fontes edunt frepitum, qui Hou nos conciliet 
Theſe two I _ ſeem perfectly oppaiite, for Noiſe naturally 
* awa SAN. 
— ata] Singulars are ©2208 more noble, than 
Plurals ; multo milite, for multis militibus. When the Latins 
ſpeak. of Hunting-Dogs, 918 gonenally uſe * in the 
eminine Gender. Toxs, 


Su 


27 Hon eiicr Erovox 2 TY 
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Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, © vY, HY 
Turdis edacibus dolos ; 2 Ol rmatul Walle 
Pavidumve leporem, & * e gum, 8 


* . 


Jucunda captat præmuia. iN 
Quis non malarum, quas amor cur Ehe, eat) 

Hæc inter obliviſcitur ? 3 | SITE, eps. 
Quod fi pudica mulier in partem juvans . 4 18 7 * 

Domum atque dulces liberos 3 40 


(Sabina qualis, aut peruſta ſolibus | 
Pernicis uxor Appuli) RESO. of; abilg oli 
Sacrum vetuſtis exſtiuat Rgnis Rn” HO BED. inf 
Laſſi ſub adventum viri; 03-7011] 
Claudenſque textis cratibus b l 114 
Diſtenta ſiccet Abe s. Dru: 714855 vd3 fits wil 
Et horna gulci vina wem deliee. del yiuubar Bü 
Dapes inemtas pafft; 7 H enmott mi 
Non me Lucrina j juverint conchylia, | 3 | 


5 3 
Magiſve rhombus, aut ſcari, 1 50 
Si quos Eois intonata fluctibus ; 
Hiems ad hoc vertat mare : 
— — — ̃ p — ĩů nas Non 
3 . * » 


. By adboenam one] Cranes came to Italy and Greece 
in Winter for the Warmth of the Climate ; from whence. 
Pliny calls. them Hyemis rn. the Saane of > 

aun. 
39. Fuvans } Thie Correction has the Authority of an 
2 — and has been received by ſeveral Edi- 


The Thought woe followed, and the add & inthe. 
e. They, who re atm So ans in 
forty-third Line, / & ov 

41. Sabina qualis.) The Sabines poſſeſſed the middle of 
Italy: They were a e Their 
Wives were 3 Chaſtity and Modeſty; domeſtic 


Houſewifery, and conjugal Fidelity. | Cxu 
43. Sacrum vetuſtis extruat ] The Conſtruction =) 


Ker lignis focum, for extruere ligna in foco, * 


„ „ 


Epod. 2.,, TuE Bropps of Fes 273 
Or for rargcious Thryſhes lays 4 x 0 bf 
His Nets, and with deluſive Baits betrays ; 3 
Or artful ſets the ſpringing Snare, 
To catch the ſtranger Crane, of timorguy Hare, 
Thus happy, who would. Roop to prove 
The Pains, the Wrongs, and Injuries of Love 15 
But if a chaſte and virtuous Wife - | 
Aſſiſt him in the tender Cares of Life, U 
Of Sun- burnt Charms, but honeſt Fame 
(Such as the Sabine, or Apulian Dame) 
The ſacred Fire with good old Timber burn z 
Or if ſhe milk her ſwelling Kine, 1 
Or in their Folds his happy Flocks confinez 
If unbought Dainties crown their Feaſt, | 1 
And luſcious Wines from this Vear's Vintage preſt; 
No more ſhall curious Oyſters pleaſe, 
Or Fiſh, the Luxury of foreign Seas, 3 
When Eaſtern Tempeſts, thundering o'er : 


The wintry Was thall drive them to our Shore : 
Nor 


\ 
- ; 7 
— 3 b = * N 


faro. This Fire was called /acred, becauſe it was conſe- 
crated to Veſta and the Houſhold Gods, whoſe Statues 


"Y placed round it. Crue, 
7. Horna.] Wine of ane Year old ſeems excellent to this 


mug and laborious Villager; ſuch is the Foree, according 
* French Commentators, of dilci dolio ; but perhaps 
che Pore only means the Luſciouſneſs and Moſt of new 


Wines. | 5 
* Lucrina conch e:] Cenchylia\ is a general Word for AN 
a 


inds of- Shell- 18. The Romans at firſt loyed the 4 WM 
Oyſters of the Lucrine Lake ; afterwards preferred | 
thoſe of Brundufum and Tarentym ; at length all others - 


were inſipid to them except thoſe of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Vol. T | As 


274 Q:Hozrarn Pulte Evopox © 2 | Lib. 
Non Afra avis deſcendat in ventrem meum, mo 
Non attagen Ionius - 0 9% til 
Jucundior, quam lecta ae ins - 3771p VS 55 
Oliva ramis arborum, D 91 
Aut herba lapathi prata amantis, & = 


Malvæ ſalubres corpori, - © © rr BEEF: 
Vel agna feſtis caſa Terminalibus, s 
Vel hœdus ereptus lupo. L910 e 60 
Has inter epulas, ut juvat paſtas oves e 
Videre properantes domum dnn 
Videre feſſos vomerem inverſum boves | 
Collo trahentes languido ; i | 
Poſitoſque vernas, ditis examen domũs, " bg 
Circùm renidentes Lares! © 94.4 1>MJ 
Hes 
T f i WT ] 


As theſe 3 became eie, che Cenſors were 19 
liged to forbid eicher Fowl or Shell - fiſn to be brought from 


| Countries ſo diſtant. Dac. 


- $0. Rhombus,) We cannot with Certainty determine 
what the Rhombirs, Scarus, or Attagen were. Athenzus tells 
us, that the Scarus was tender tnd delicate. Ennius wildly 
calls it %e Brain of Jupiter. 
53. Deſcendat in ventrem.] Is a Grecian Phraſe, and was 
probably much in Uſe among People of Luxury. - Dac. 
55. Lea oliva.) Olives ought to be gathered. There 
was an ancient Law, which forbad that its 'Tree ſhould = 
ſhaken, or the Fruit beaten down. Oleam ne 
neve verberato. . 
| . Agna feſtis carſa terminalibus.] The Poet does not abſo- 
: tai ly mean, that his Farmer eats Meat only once ina Year, 
on the Feſtival of Terminus, celebrated the twenty-firſt of 
February; or when a Kid was accidentally preſerved _ 


Epod. 2. Tuz-Eropes or Hon. 275 
Nor Wiid-Fowl of dehcious Taſte, 5 3 * 
From diſtant Climales brought to crown the Feaſt, 
Shall e'er ſo grateful prbve to me, Fan 
| As Olives gather'd ftoth'their unQuous Tree, 
Or Herbs that love the flowery Fields... 
And rhearful Health with pure Digeſtion yield ; 
Or Fatling on the feſtal Day, 
Or Kid juſt reſcued from ſome Beaſt of Prey. 
; Amid the Feaſt how joys he to behold + 
His well-fed Flocks home haſting to their Fold! 
Or fee his labour'd Oxen b 
Their languid Necks, and drag th inverted Plow, | 
At Night his numerous Slaves to vier, 


5 Round his domeſtic Gods their Mirth purſue | 
Wo elle * 

5 tacks) $4 B | The 

8 oa | 

the Wolf. He would only deſcribe in general the Fruga- bw 
b- lity of his Table. | Tos. | 
mn 66. Circùm renidentes Lares.) The Lares are in poetical 
e. Language not unjuſtly uſed for the Fire, round which their 
ne Statues were placed ; and they are repreſented ſmilin 
lis (renidentes perhaps ſignifying ridentes) and rejoicing, to ſee 
27 themſelves ſurrounded by ſo numerous a Family. SAN. 

67. Hæc ut locutus.) Until theſe Words, the Reader 
vas imagines that Horace himſelf ſpeaks, and probably theſe 
wat were his own Sentiments ; but by giving them to this Uſu- 
ere rer, he ſurpriſes his Reader agreeably, and ſhews the whole 
be Ode in a pleaſing and 3 Light. Columella mentions | 
110, Alphius, as a remarkable Uſurer, whoſe favourite Maxim 1 
Ac. was, that the beſt Debts become bad, when we ſuffer them | N 
ſo⸗ to reſt, | | | Dac. 132 
rar, | | Wn 
t of ; | 
rom | 1 * 
the | 


256 Q. Horari Facet Epopon © | 
Jam jam futurus ruſticus, = 
Omnem relegit Idibus pecuniam; ; 
Quzrit Calendis ponere. 


4 


"tit 7 
„ * 9 - * 
* ; 0 * 1 


69. Relegit 4dibus preuniam.] Mr. Dacier underſtands by 
this Paſſage, that when Alphius had called in his Money on 
the Ides, or fifteenth Day of the Month, he put it out to 
Intereſt again immediately); and that. he was not ſuch an 
ignorant Uſurer as to let his Money lie uſeleſs to the End 
of the Month. But this Explanation, ſays Mr. Sanadon, 
offers Violence to the Text, and if it were the Sentiment 
of Horace, he ought to have expreſſed it otherwiſe. The 
Conſtruction is the fame in relegit Iuibut, as in ponit Calendis ; 
if therefore the firſt E xpreſſion mean, that Alphius called 

in his Money upon the Ides, the ſecond ought to ſignify 
that he did not give it out at Intereſt until the Calends ſol- 
lowing, | | | 


Epod. 2. 


The Uſurer ſpoke ; determin'd to begin. 
A Country-Life, he calls his 
But, ere the Moon was in her Wane, 


Taz Eropkg or Horace. 


The Wretch had put it out to Uſe again. 
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Eropt II. Ad MxckNA TE. 


ARENTIS olim fi quis impia manu 
- Senile guttur fregerit; 
Edit cicutis allium nacentius. 

O dura meſſorum ilia! | 
Quid hoc veneni ſzvit in præcordiis? | 5 
| Num viperinus his cruor 

Incoctus herbis me fefellit ? an malas 
Canidia tractavit dapes ? | 


* 
* * * 


— _ — * — — —— — » — 
0 : , 
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Horace, when he ſupped with Mzcenas, had eaten Gar. 
lick, which made him violently ſick, and here he takes his 
full Revenge on the wicked Weed. It is repreſented as a 

_ ſufficient Puniſhment for the blackeſt Crimes. It is always 
predominant in the ſtrongeſt Noiſons, and no Fires either 
natural or artificial have any Thing ſo burning, The 

Verſes of this Ode are full of Force, and their Cadence 
approaches nearly to that of Iambics in Tragedy. Sax. 

Verſ. 1. Olim.] This Word is taken indifferently either 
for the Paſt or Future. The latter Senſe ſeems more natu- 

ral here. | | | SAN. 
2. Senile guttur.) T his Epithet augments the Cruelty of 
the Action. To murder a Father is a moſt unnatural Crime; 
but to ſhorten thoſe Days, by a violent Death, which ſoon 
muſt end by the regular Courſe of Nature, is a Deed full of 
Horrours | TokR. SAN. 
3. Edit.) The Antients uſed edim for edam, as duim for 
dem. Thus we form the Verbs, velim, ſim, faxim. How- 
ever, Mr. Sanadon thinks it an obſolete Word, and diſ- 
agreeable to the Genius of Horace; yet Horace uſes it a- 
ain in the eighth Satire of the ſecond Book, even in Mr. 
anadon's Edition. Quam ſi cum lumbis quis edit. In the pre- 
tent 


A 


Canidia perhaps hath handled the Feaſt, 
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Eeore III. To MæckxAs. 
F Parricide ever, in Horrours moſt dn 
Wich impious right Hand ſhall ſtrangle his Sire, 
On Garlick, than Hemlock more rank, let Him feed : 
O Stomachs of Mowers to digeſt ſuch a Weed! 


What Poiſon is this in my Boſom ſo glowing ? 


nr 


Have I ſwallow'd the Gore of a Viper unknowing? 


And with Witchery helliſh the Banquet hath dreſt. 
E With 


—— ä — — © 001 ⏑ Ä ants Oa- ree 26 on VCO . 1 
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ſent Paſſa e the Critic would have us read edat, which he 
tells us is the Reading of Lambinus and Cruquius ; although 


both theſe Commentators not only read edit in the Text, . 


but- ſupport it in their Notes. . 
This Miſtake is not mentioned here with Deſign to in- 
jure Mr. Sanadon's very juſt Reputation, or in any mean 
Sufpicion of his Veracity; but to convince us, that we 
ought willingly to pardon the Faults of meaner Authors, 
when ſo judicious and accurate a Writer could commit ſuch 
an apparent Miſtake. This alone is the Uſe we ought to 
make of the Faults of others. 3 3 
8. Canidia.] The old Commentator ſays, Canidia is a 


ſuppoſed Name, and that Horace means a Woman of Na- 


ples called Gratidia, famous for Drugs and Poiſons. His 
Aſſertion is founded upon a Law of the twelve Tables, 


which forbad, that any Perſon ſhould be mentioned by their 


Names in a ſatirical Writing. But this does not ſeem a 


ſufficient Proof, ſince Horace himſelf tells us, that ſhe was 


the Daughter of Albutius, as if he were afraid She might 
not be ſufficiently apr i Dc. 


1 l 7 
by * 
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280 Q. HonAriI Fiaeer Eropow Lib. 


Ut Argonautas præter omnes candidum 
Medea mirata eſt ducem, 4 10 
Ignota tauris illigaturum juga, 
Perunxit hoc Iaſonem: 
Hoc delibutis ulta donis pellicem, 
Serpente fügit dit. ses. 
Nec tantus unquam ſiderum inſedit vapor i 15 
Siticuloſe Apuliz : Mm” 
Nec munus humeris efficacis Herculis 
Inarſit zſtuoſius. | 
At, ſi quid unquam tale concupiveris, | | 
Jocoſe Mæcenas, precor | 29 
Manum puella ſuavio opponat tuo, | 
Extrema & in ſponda cubet. 
. „ Eropx 


* 2 „„ 


— 


* 
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12. Perunxit.] Here Scaliger aſks how ſuch different Ef- 
fects could proceed from the ſame Cauſe : How Garlick 
ſhould be a Preſervative to Jaſon when he went to tame the 
Bulls, which breathed Fire, and whoſe Feet were armed 

with Braſs, fince in the next Verſe it proves fatal to the 
Daughter of Creon, when the Crown and _— Robe, 
ſent to her by Medea, ſet her on Fire. This Objection is 
more plauſible than juſt, for Horace muſt neceſſarily ſup- 
poſe that the Witch gave her Lover an Antidote againſt 
Garlick in this perilous Adventure : Or perhaps the Poet 
would in this Inſtance prove the Strength of it, as he after- 
ous deſcribes its violent Heat by the following Compari- 
| ſons. | RD f Ci. e : 
17. Munus humeris efficacis Herculis.) This Gift was the 
Robe which Dejanira ſent to Hercules, after having _ 
it into the Blood of Neſſus; and the Epithet given to Her- 
cules ſhews thoſe hardy Enterpriſes, which he hat under- 
taken and executed in the Courſe of his twelve Labours. . 
18. Z#ſuofius.) Mr. Dacier thinks it probable that theſe 
Robes were beſmeared with a liquid Bitumen, called Naph- 
tha; of ſo ſubtle a Nature, that it is inflammable by the 
| leaſt Degree of Heat. Alexander made Trial of it upon a 
Boy, who was almoſt deſtroyed by the Experiment. 


Epod. 3. Tur Exons or Honk Ax. 281 
With this did Medea her Lover beſmear, 
Young Jaſon, beyond alt his Argomaats fair: 
The Stench was ſo ſtrong, that it tam'd to the Yoke 
The Braſs-footed Bulls breathifig Fire and Smoke. 
On the Gown of Creuſa its Juices She ned,. 
Then on her wing'd Chariot in Triumph ſhe fed, : 
Not ſuch the ſtrong Vapour, that buras up the Plains, 
When the Dog-ſtar in Anger triymphantly reigns 3 5 
Net the Shirt of Alcides, that well-labour'd Soldier, 
with Flames more envenom'd burn'd into his Shoulder. 
May the Girl of your Heart, if ever You taſte, 
Facetious Mzcenas, fo baleful a Feaſt 
Her Hand o'er your Kifles, Oh, may She — ; 
And lie afar off on the Stock of the Bed, 
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The Eſteem or Hatred of an excellent Poet ſhould not be 
indifferent to Perſons who value their Reputation; for wi 
the ſame Pen he immortalizes the Hero's Glory, and 
Scoundrel's Infamy. As long as the Works of Horace.ſhall 
ſubſiſt, ſo long ſhall the Praiſes of Auguſtus, Mzcenas and 
Agrippa continue ; but Canidia ſhall be known only by her 
Sorceries ; Mzvius by his Naſtineſs; Caſſius Severus by his 
Slanders, and Caſſius of Nomentum by his Debaucheries. 
To theſe we might add Menas or Menodorus, if it were 
certain, that he is the Perſon aimed at in this Ode, But 
whoever he was, the Poet has the Advantage of being In- 
terpreter of the public Sentiments, in Revenge for the Con- 
tempt and Inſolence of a Coxcomb, vain of his Wealth and 

Equipage. The Ode is written in the violent Spirit of 
Satire; and the Gall of Indignation flows through all the 
Verſes, which are not leſs nervous in their Cadencies, than 
acrimonious in their Expreſſions. | 

The Manuſcripts inſcribe this Ode i» Menam libertum. 
Sextus Menas was a Freeman of Cneius Pompeius, and 
during five or ſix Years of the Triumvirate had made him- 
ſelf conſiderable both to Octavius and Pompey, by betraying 
each of them in their Turn, from whence Appian calls 
him The double Betrayer. | ” 

In 714, He commanded Pompey's Fleet ; ravaged the 
Borders of Tuſcany, took Sardinia, and reduced Rome to 
ſuch Extremity, by ſhutting up the Sea, that he compelled 
the Romans to demand a Peace from Pompey. In 716 


Menas became ſuſpected by Pompey, who commanded him 
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A Wolves and Lode by Nature en” 
So is my Hatred farm to Thee; Ute 62 
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Thou Wretch, whoſe Back with flagrant Whipeie torn 3 


Whoſe * with n F etters won m 
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to give : an Accoant of his Ad-niniftration. He refuſed to 
obey ; put the Perſons to Death whom Pompey had ſent, 
and ſurrendered himſelf to Ocavius: with his Ships, his 
Troops, and the Iflands of Corſica and Sardinia. The 
Triamvir received him with open Arms, and put him on 
board his Fleet in Quality of Lieutenant to Calviſius Sabinus, 
He there behaved himſelf with ſo much -Courage and Con- 
duct in the Expeditions of the following Year, that, en- 
flamed with his Succeſs, and angry that he had not * 
ſupreme Command, he returned to Pompey. 


In 718, diſcontented that he was not regarded 
his Merit, he ran himſelf with a large equally Veiel, 


on the Side of vius, who had r him ſome advan- 
tageous Offers, yet never employed him afterwards but 
witk much Reſerve. He was the following Year i in 
a Sea- fight. 

Such is the Na e by Hiſtorians of this bad Mann 
which there are ſeveral Features reſembling the Perſon 
againſt whom this Ode is written, yet there are _ others 
that have not the leaſt Likeneſs. 


Firſt, The Military Tribuneſni of Menas appears per- | 


fectly ima __— None of the Hiſtorians mention it; nar 
ſs it probable, that a Perſon, who had divided with Pompey 
the Command of an Army, would actept. of ſuch an incon- 
ſiderable Employment from Octavius. Diſtinguiſhed among 
the Officers of. the Marine by his Valour and Experience, 
yet his Pride was greater than his Merit. His Delice of 
| conimanding in Chief made him look upon any Subordina- 
« tion as an Injury ; even an Equality offended him, and his 
Ambition was — Cauſe of his Perſidj. 11 
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Licèt ſuperbus ambules pecunil, 5 
Fortuna non mutat genus. | e 
Videſne, ſacram metiente te viam 
Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, 
Ut ora vertat huc & huc euntium E 
Liderrima indignatiof? 5 
Sectus flagellis hie triumviralibus 1-00 
Preconis ad faſtidium, | 
Arat Falerni mille fundi jugera, 
Et Appiam mannis terit; 50 7 
—_ | _ Sedilibuſque 
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The Scholiaſt has indeed found a Way to ſatisfy this 
Ambition, by making him Commander of Octavius his 
Fleet. But we may aſk where the Scholiaſt got the Know- 
ledge of a Fact three or four hundred Years after it muſt 
have happened, which had eſcaped all the Hiſtorians; 
Menas quitted the Party of Octavius the firſt Time, becauſe 
he was obliged to ſerve under Sabinus ; and after his Re- 
turn to him he never could recover his Confidence. In 
which of theſe. Times may we ſuppoſe that this very conſi- 

derable Employment was given to him? EEE in 
. Laſtly, the Poet deſcribes a Perſon vain of his Riches; 

fond of ſhewing himſelf in Public ; taking the firſt Place at 
all Entertainments, and crowding the Streets with his Equi- 
page when he went to the Country. Theſe Particulars are 
not only irreconcileable to the military Character of Menas, 
but alſo to any Part of his Life, which, after his firſt En- 
gagements with Octavius, appears to have been entirely 
employed in foreign Expeditions. - Beſides, it is not eaſy to 
aſſign a Time when Horace could dare to treat a Perſon of 
this Conſequence with ſo much Severity; or to give a Rea- 
ſon why he never reproaches him with that Ambition and 
Perfidy, which appears in all his Conduct. 84. 
Veri. 1. Sortito.] Naturally; nturali fatoram neceſſitate. 
Nature gives to Animals theſe violent Averſions for each 
other; or at leaſt we call by that Name a Power, which 

produces any Effects, to us unaccountable. ö | 

3. Ibericis funibus.] A Spaniſh Herb, called Spartum, had 
- Fibres ſo pliant and firong, that Ropes were made of it; 
from whence a Spaniſh Cord became a general r— == 
3 | | | oN. 
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Epod. 4. Tur Eropzs or Hozacz: us. 
'Though Wealth thy native Inſolence pany 7 
A Scoundrel ever is the ſame. | 

While You your twice'three Ells of Gown diſplay, 
And ſtalk along the Sacred Way, TINT 
Mt: the free-born Indignation riſe, 
. Mark ! how they turn away their Eyes ; 
This Wretch, they cry, with public Laſhing flay d, | 
TDill even the Beadle loath'd his Trade, 
Now plows his thouſand Acres of Demaine, 
And wears the Pavement with his Train; 


Now 


_ 
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7. Metiente adend. Stalkin in his Pr wit he mea- 
fared his Steps. They, who aking i walked in the ſacred 
Street, were pleaſantly called Sacravien/s. 

» & Cum bis trium, c.] In Latin Authors we often find 
Toga 4 pr texta, virilis, candidu, pitta, purpurea, but never 
Toga laticlavia. Mr. Sauadon Rt thinks, that Horace 


ſpeaks of the Tunic, not of the Jaga, as other Commenta- 


tors underſtand him, and that this Slave not only wore the 

Tunica laticlamia like the Tribunes, but inſolently diſtin- 
Lauge of ke Tous, © from the Tribunes by the boundleſs 

is 
10. Liberrima indignatis.] The ancient Commentator very 
well remarks, that theſe are the Words of the People, who 
thus expreſs their Indignation. 
11. Sens. flageliis. triumwiralibus,]- There were three 
Judges in Rome, who took Cognizance, of all petty Crimes, 
and who ordered Slaves and Thieves to be chaſtiſed in their 
Preſence. The Perſon, whom this Ode was written, 
had gone through «bis Diſc pline, until the Beadle, who 
uſed to | * Fault ber which the Criminals were 
was tired of his Office. Præconis ad faſtidium. 
13. . &c.] Here are two Reaſons for this 
lar Indignation, that this Fellow. ſhould poſſeſs a thou- 
fand Acres of Land, when the ancient Laws allowed a 
Roman Citizen no more than ſeven ; and that theſe thouſand 
Acres ſhould lie in ſuch a Country as Campania ; a Coney 
ſo fertile, r aw) 1680 

the Poſſeſſion of it. l Ton. 2 


286 Q. Horarir Fracci/Erovow .. ' Lib, 
Sedilibuſque magnus in primis eques 835 
Othone contemto, ſedet.. ..../ 
Quid attinet tot æra navium grau i 3 

Roſtrata duci pond ere 
Contra latrones atque ſervilem manum, 5 
Hoc, hoc 'tribuno militum? — 208 


Of 
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15. Sedifibus in primis magnus eques,] To underſtand this 


Patiage we muſt diſtinguiſh two Degrees of Roman Knights; 


not any 


thoſe by Birth, *and--thoſe 'advanced- for their Fortune or 
"Services. The Poet therefore ſays, that this Slave, inſo- 
iently and in Contempt of Otho's Laws, uſed to fit on the 
firſt of the fourteen Benches, appointed for them, who were 
born Knights, qua/i et magnus eques. The Tribunes had 

ight of fitting upon theſe Benches, and the 
Scholiaſt feſt granted them that Privilege; but he is de- 
. ceived, and has deceived others. SAN 


* 


| ws © Othone contemto.] Roſcius. Otho carried a Law, oy 
*which the Knights had fourteen Benches in the Circus Al- 


' ſigned to them ſeparated from the People; but even this 
Law diſtinguiſhed” the'Knights of Birth, by giving them a 


* 
* 


Right of - fitting upon the firſt Seats, preferably to thoſe, 


ho were advanced to that Dignity either by their Fortunes 
or Services. Horace therefore attributes this Fellow's aſſum- 
ing this Prerogative to his Contempt of Otho's Baws. Sax. 


17. Tot era naviam. Three great Critics, Dr. Bentley, 


Mr. Cuningham, and Mr. Sanadon have argeed that: the 
Text is faulty, and the common — — unintelligible, or 


at leaſt wich Difficulty to be underſt 


Doctor Bentley 


"reads era; Mr. Cuningham propoſes tot, oro, navium i und 
Mr Sanadon, with greater Boldneſs, doubly alters the . 
on.r 


** 


L = 
Gas 


" Reftra navium ærata. The firſt Correction ſeems; ta 
the leaſt Violence to the Text, and we find in Virgil ſome 


Expreſſions not unlike it. ratæ proræ, and era aavium. 
19. Contra latrones.] After the Deat of Brutus and Caſſius, 
ompey received all the Slaves and Pirates, who would enter 


into his Service; and Suetonius informs us, that Auguſtus, 


- 


in the Year 718, manumiſed twenty thouſand Slaves ;. from 
whence we may conclude that this Ode muſt have been 


+ written before that Year ; otherwiſe Horace muſt have been 


very imprudent to have reproached Pompey with an Action, 
Which muſt have been equally criminal in Auguſtu s. 
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Epod. 4. Tux Et 


Now on the foremoſt Benches fits, 
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ſpite 
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And ſhall thoſe Fleets, 
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A Pirate and a Slave 
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Terras & humanum genus 
Quid iſte fert tumultus ? ecquid omnium 
Vultus in unum me truces ? 
Per liberos te, ſi vocata partubus 3 
Lucina veris adfuit, . | 
Per hoc inane purpuræ decus precor, 
Per imbrobaturum hæc Jovem ; 
Quid 


_—_ FO a. 4 . D 2 8 
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The Belief of Witches and Witchcraft has in all Ages 
been a melancholy Proof of the Weakneſs and Credulity of 
Mankind. But the Scheme of Witchcraft among Chriſtians, 
who have aſcribed its Wonders to the Power of the Devil, 
is, if poflible, more abſurd than that of the Heathens, who 
thought they were performed by natural Means. In this 
Ode our Poet deſcribes the Ceremonies of one of their Aſ- 
ſemblies, in which Canidia is the 2 Actreſs. She 
2323 a Love- Potion, capable of recalling an inconſtant 

over to her Arms, who is artfully named and expoſed to 
all the Ridicule of the Ode without any ſeeming Intention 
of the Poet. 5 

Verſ. 1. At.] The Scene opens in a very pathetic Manner, 
1 Boy ſurrounded by Wicthes, who fix their 
Eyes upon him, and terrify him by their Looks. He con- 
jures them to have Compaſſion on him by his Birth and In- 
nocence ; by the Tenderneſs of Mothers for their Children, 
and by the Juſtice of the Gods. The Vivacity, with which 
the Poem opens, gives us a Pain to know the Speaker; the 

Suſpenſion increaſes our Surpriſe, and the Diſcovery awakens 
our Indignation. Mr. Dacier obſerves, that the Particle 4. 
ives Force and Spirit to the Expreſſion, preparing the 
1 for ſomething new and ſurpriſing, and hat theſe little 
Strokes are to be religiouſly preſerved by a Tranſlator. 
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EropE V. On the Witch CaniDra. 


Dor oh! ye Gods, whoſe awful Sway 
Heaven, Earth and human Kind obey, 

What can this hideous Noiſe intend, 

On me what ghaſtly Looks they bend ? 

If ever chaſte Lucina heard 

Thy Vows in Hour of Birth prefer d; 

Oh! by this Robe's impurpled Train, 

Its purple Pride, alas! how vain ; 


— — 


_ — 


| 


3. Tumultus.] This Word, in a moral Senſe, carries al- 
ways an Idea of a criminal Conſpiracy. The Boy ſees a 
Sentence of Death in the Eyes of the Witches. Torr. 
5; Si vocata partubus.] IV you were a Mother ; if you ever 
truly felt a Mother's Tenderneſs., The Commentators ima 
gine, with an ill judg'd Refinement, that the Boy fecretly 
reproaches Canidia with Barrenneſs; with her 11 to 
be with Child, that ſhe might educate Children, without 
Suſpicion, for her horrid Sorceries. But a Boy's Under- 
ſtanding can neither be ſuppoſed capable of knowing ſuch 
Things, nor is it probable, that he ſhould dare to provoke 
| Canidia, while he was imploring her Compaſſion. Tors. 
7. Per hoc inane purpuræ — Children of Quality wore 
a Robe bordered with Purple, until they they were fifteen 
Years of Age. The Boy therefore conjures Canidia b 
this Robe, which ſhewed his Youth and Quality; whic 
was in itfelf eſteemed ſacred, and ſhould therefore protect 
1 Danger. e ee with 5 — — 
obe, uſed the Expreſſion Majeſtas pueritiæ, aj | 
Childhood. 295 1 Torr. Dac. 
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Quid ut noverca me intueris, aut uti 


Petita ferro bellua ? - is 


Ut hæc tremente queſtus ores conſtitit 
Inſignibus raptis puer, 5 
Imptibe corpus, quale poſſet i impia 
Mollire Thracum pectora: : 


224 + +4 


Canidia brevibus implicata viperis 755 15 | 


Crines &-incomtum caput, 
Jubet ſepulcris caprificos erutas, 
Jubet cupreſſus funebres, 
Et uncta turpis ova ranæ ſanguine, | 
Plumamque nocturnæ ſtrigis, 20 
Herbaſque, quas Iolcos, atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax, 
Et oſſa ab ore rapta jejunæ canis, 
Flammis aduri Colchicis. 


* 1 * — 2 <8 


. c n inf 3 raptis. ] His Robe and Bulla which 
was made of Gold or Silver in the form of an Heart, and 
hung round his Neck, are by the Poet called ff nia. Theſe 


the Witches tear of, while he is ſpeaking, and he is naked 


when he has ended his Prayer. 


1 ubet ſepulcris capri ſicos Senn Here Canidia calls 


for the Drugs, that Witches were ſuppoſed to uſe in com- 
| poſing their Philtres. She commands the wild Fig-Tree te 

be brought, becauſe it bears neither Fruit, nor Flower, and 
is eſteemed unlucky and ill-omen'd. To make the Charm 
more powerful, it muſt grow in a Purying- Place, and be 
2 * up by the Roots. 


Et untta turpis, &c.] The Come) Order of | 


| theſe two Veries is, Et plumam & ova nocturnæ ſtrigis uncta 
Janguine turpis ranæ. Theſe Deſcriptions of Witchcraft 


mult have been very pleaſing to ancient poets, ſince they dwell 
upon them ſo frequently. But ſurely ſuch Objects have ſo 


much Horror in them, that they cannot be preſented with 
too much Rapidity to the Imagination. | SAN, 


Fe 


. 


Epod: 3. Taz Eboves or Hoxads, 291 
By the unerring Wrath of Jove, 2 i 
Unerring ſhall his Vengeance prove; 
Why like a Step-Dame do you look, 
Or Tygreſs fell, by Hunter ftruck ? | 

Thus, while his ſacred Robes they tear, 
The trembling Boy prefers his Prayer nt of 
Then naked ſtands, with Charms to move 
An impious Thracian Witch to Love. * 
Canidia, crown'd with writhing Snakes 
Dithevell'd, thus the Silence breaks, 

Now the magic Fire prepare, 

© And from Graves uprooted tear 

c Trees, whoſe Horrours gloomy ſpread 

c Round the Manſions of the Dead ; 

5 Bring the Eggs, and Plumage foul 

© Of a midnight ſhrieking Owl; 

« Be they well beſmear d with Blood 

Of the blackeft-venom'd Toad ; | 

x Bring the choiceſt Drugs of Spain, e 

Produce of the poiſonous Plain; 

© Then into the Charm be thrown, _ 

e Snatch'd from famiſh'd Bitch, a Bone; 

Burn them all with magic Flame, 
_ © Kindled firſt by Colchian Dame. 
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OW can. The Breath hind Et & l 
Ami eſpecially of Dogs, was thought to have a kind 
of Poiſcti, laat cee itſelf to the Bones they 
gnavied. „ Da 

24. Aduri.] Canidia boils all thefe * together, 
to make a Philtre _ of Gompeliing | her Lover to return; 


tor 


292 Q. Horartn FLaccr Epopon Lib. 
At expedita Sagana per totam doſum 25 7 
Spargens Avernales aquas, | 2] 
Horret capillis, ut marinus, aſperis, 
Echinus aut furens aper, 


— 


Abacta nulla Veia. conſcientil, 5 299 Is 
Ligonibus duris humum 230 
Exhauriebat, ingemens laboribus ; Aer: 5 7 801 


Quẽd poſſet infofſus puer 
Longo die bis terque mutatæ dapis 
Inemori ſpetaculo ; . 
Quum promineret ore, quantum extant aqui 35 
Suſpenſa mento corpora, „ 
Exſucca uti medulla, & aridum jecur 
Amoris eſſet poculum; | 
Interminato quum ſemel fixæ cibo | 
Intabuiſfent pupulz. 125 5 40 
Non 


tz. 


for the Word aduri cannot be literally underſtood, as if ſhe 
really burned them. | e I&EC 
In the Original the Poet tells us, Canidia gave her Or- 
ders that theſe Ingredients ſhould be prepared ; in the 
Tranſlation the Witch is made the Speaker, and the 
Numbers are changed to give her Speech the Air of In- 
cantation. If theſe be Faults they are not very conſiderable, 
and perhaps not unpardonable. 7 
28. Aut furens aper.] The vulgar Editions which read 
currens aper muſt certainly be faulty, ſince a Boar does not 
raiſe his Briſtles in the Chace, but when he is obliged to 
ſtop and defend himſelf. Dr. Bentley and Mr. Sanadon 
have received a conjectural Correction of Heinſius, Laurens 
aper, as if the Poet intended to ſhew the Fierceneſs of this 
Boar by naming the Woods in which he was bred. The 
Scholiaſt Acron explains currens by furens, or it ſeems ra- 
ther to have been a various Lection, and it is here re- 
ceived upon his Authority. br 


Epod. 5. Tur Ero ks or Hon. 294. 

Now Sagana, around the Cell! ö 

Sprinkled her Waters black from Hell; 

Fierce as a Porcupine, or Boar, 0 5 

In frightful Wreaths her Hair ſhe wore, 
Veia, whe never knew Remorſe, 

Uplifts the Spade with feeble Force, 

And breathleſs with the horrid Toil, 

Deep-groaning, breales the guilty Soil, 

Turns out the Earth, and digs a Grave 

In which the Boy (as o'er the Wave 

A luſty Swimmer lifts his Head) 120 

Chin-deep ſinks downward to the Dead, 

O'er Dainties, chaag'd twice thrice a-day, 

| Slowly to gaze his Life away, | 

That the foul Hags an amorous Doſe * 

Of his parch'd Marrow may compoſe, 

His Marrow, and his Liver dry'd, 

The Seat where wanton Thoughts reſide, 

When fix'd upon his Food in vain, © 

His Eye-balls pin'd away with Pain. 


Fo 


\ 1 
* 


Naples, 


Longo die.] At leugtb. This Boy might poſſibly have 
livad | ave or four Days in this Condes, — ns | 
the Poet ſays, the. Witches changed his Meat frequently. 
that the Steam might provoke. his Appetite. Dac. 
Bis terque,] Which appears in all the Manuſcripts, is 
different from bis terve, wich ſome Editiogs have re- 

ceived. The firſt ſignifies oj fel the ſecond ſeldom. ; 
37. Exſucca.) Of ſeven &ifferent: Readings, which ap- 
pear-in the Manuſcripts and Editions, this ſęems moſt na- 
tural, and beſt agrees with the Epithet, which Horace gives 
to Jecur. Mr, Cuningham and Mr. Sanadon have takes it 
into the Text. EET. * -1-: To N 
39. Interminato cibs,] Forbidden Food, If Scaliger had 
| | | + 3 known 


294 Q. Hon FLaccz Eexanan Lihe 
Non defuiſſe maſculæ libidinis pn £3 
Ariminenſem Foliam, 
Et otioſa credidit Neapolis, # 
Et omne vicinum oppidum z : 5 
Quæ ſidera excantata voce Theſſaa 45 
Lunamque cœlo deripit. | 
Hic irreſectum ſæva dente livido + 
Canidia rodens pollicem, 
Quid dixit ? aut quid tacuit ? O rebus meis 
Non infideles arbitrz, es | 50 
Nox, & Diana, quæ ſilentium regis, 
Arcana quum fiunt facra ; 
Nunc, nunc adeſte ; nunc in hoſtiles domos 
Iram atque numen vertite, ' = | 
Formidoloſis dum latent ſilvis ferx, 53 
Dulci ſopore langue, 14 5 Y 
Senem, quod omnes rideant, adulterum 
Latrent Suburanæ canes, | 
Nardo perunctum, quale non perfectius - 
Mez laborarint manus. _— | | 66 


— 
4 * 


known the regular Conſtruction of this Sentence, he would 
not have inſulted our Poet with a violent and ill- judged 
Criticiſm. Quum fupulæ fixe cibo interminato intabuiſſent 
ſemel. 195 | ES 857 8 Dac.. 
41. Maſcule libidinis.] Libido robufta, indomita. Thus 
our Poet calls Sappho r high-ſpirited, couragious; 
and Perſius uſes Maſcula bijis to expreſs vebementior and i 
acrior bilis. 8 | ET San. 
43. Otioſa Neapolis.] Naples, by the Advantages of its 
Situation, and Temperature of its Climate, was always re- 
arded as the Seat of Idleneſs and Pleaſure. Either this 
zorrid Fact muſt have been generally known, or Horace 


nata 


Epod. 5. Tur Eroprs or Hon er. 295 
Naples, for Idleneſs renown d, 5 
And all the Villages around, 
Believe that Folia ſhar'd their Rites, 
| She who in monſtrous Luſts delights, | 
Whoſe Voice the Stars from Heaven can tear, | 
And charm bright Luna from her Sphere, h « 
Here, with black Tooth, and livid Jaws, 
Her unpat'd Thumbs Canidia gnaws, | 
And into hideous Accents broke, 1 
In Sounds, how direful ! thus ſhe ſpoke, 
Ve Powers of Darkneſs and of Hell, 
Propitious to the magic Spell, 
Who rule in Silence o'er the Night, 
While we perform the myſtic Rite, 
Be preſent now, your Horrours ſhed, 
In hallow'd Vengeance, on his Head. 
Beneath the Foreſt's gloomy Shade, 
While Beaſts in Slumbers ſweet are laid, 
Give me the Lecher, old and lewd, 
By barking Village - Curs purſued, 
Expes'd to Laughter, let him ſhine 
In Efſence—ah ! that once was mine, 3 
| = What! 


— al. — 
8 9 — * „ 


hath taken a pleaſant Manner of proving it, by calling Na- 
ples and all the neighbouring Villages, as Witneſſes of it 


45. Voce Theſſala.] The Theſſalians are always repre- 
ſented as a wild, uncultivated Nation, and conſequently they 
muſt have been equally credulous and ſuperſtitious. Their 
Sorcerers were in high Reputation, as.perhaps there are 
not more ſkilful Witches at preſent in the World than in 
Lapland, 

94 


— 


296 Q. Horartu FLacei Eropon Lib. 
Quid accidit ? cur dira barbarz minùs 
Venena Medeæ valent, 
Quibus ſuperbam fugit ulta pellicem 
Magni Creontis filiam, 3 OS 
Quum palla, tabo munus imbutum, novam _ 65 
Incendio nuptam abſtulit ?' 5 
Atqui nec herba, nec latens i in aſperis 
Radix fefellit me locis. 
Indormit unctis omnium cubilibus . 
Oblivione pellicum. . 70 
Ha, ha! ſolutus ambulat en | Si 
Scientioris carmine. V 


Non 


—e— — — 


Silentium regis.] The Ancients e the stars as 
Pl Rind of Circle, in which the Moon prefided i in Silence as 
their Queen. Dac. 
59. Nardo ferundtum. ] Canidia repreſents her faithleſs 
Gallant perfumed with Eſſences, which ſhe herſelf had 
made, mee elaborarint manus, Nor is it unreaſonable to 
believe that Canidia, who was accuſtomed to compoſe ſo 
many Drugs, ſhould make Perfumes for her o- Uſe. She 
had probably made a Preſent of a Box of Eſſences to Va- 
Tus, before ſhe ſuſpected his Inconſtancy, bat he ungrate- 
fully and perfidiouſly * them to perfume his Perſon for 
ſome other Mittreſs ; a very ſufficient Reaſon for Reſent- 
ment and Jealouſy. -- r 
61. Quid accidit?] In her magical a Canidia 
perceives, that the Drugs ſhe had given to Varus, to breale 
his new Chains are without Effect. She imagines that ſhe. 
ſees him going to her Rivals, in Contempt of Fo Charms ; 
and ſhe promiſes herſelf that the Philtre, which ſhe is now 
preparing, ſhall bring him back to his former Engage- 
meng.” _ SAN. 
Mr. Dacier fancies, that Canidi had formed a little. 
waxen Image, to repreſent her old Gallant; that ſhe be- 
ſmeared it with a Mixture, which ſhe calls Efſerice, Nardo 
perunctum; and that ſhe now perceives, by ſome Geſture 
and Motion of it, that her ſnchantments are er 


- 


Epod. 5. Tux Eropzs or Horace,” 297 


What ! do my ſtrongeſt Potions fail, 
Or than Medea's leſs „ 
For the fair Harlot, proud of Heart, | 8 
Deep felt the Vengeance of her Art; 
Her Gown, with powerful Poil ſons dyed, 8 
In Flames enwrap'd the guilty Bride. ona en 
But every! Root and Herb I know, | 
And on what ſteepy Depths they grow, 
And yet, with Eſſence round him ſhed, 
He ſleeps in ſome bold Harlot's Bed, 
Or walks at large, nor thinks of me, 


By ſome morg we Witch ſet free. E , 
ut 


— 


— * 


5 This Remark i is confirmed. by has tellin . the Poet in the | 
ſeventeenth Epode, that his impertinent Curioſity Was con- 
vinced ſhe could animate an Image. of. NE. ona 


An quz mowere cereas imagines, 


( Urs ipſe noſti curioſus. ) | : 

68. Fefellit.] She is well aſſured, that ſhe has not been 
miſtaken in the Choice of her Herbs, nor forgotten any 
thing neceſſary for her Portion. 

69. Yudormit unfis.] The Conſtruction is perplexed and 
obſcure, Indormit omnium pellicum ( mearum) cubilibus unctis 
obliuione mei. Theſe Harlots have ſpread ſome Charms 
round his Bed, and anointed it with Eſſences proper to in- 
ſpire a Forgetfulneſs for Canidia ; or is it rather a Metaphor 
to ſhew, that theſe new Engagements had made him forget 
his Paſſion for Canidia. The Word unctis alludes perhaps 
to a Cuſtom _— Courtiſans of anointing their Beds 
with Eſſences. © Dac. 

71. Ha, ha!} At laſt ſhe diſcovers that Varus had pre- 
vented or deſtroyed the Effects of her Enchantments, by 
the Charms of another Witch more ſkilful. She therefore 
now prepares a Potion made of the Liver and Marrow of 
the Boy, which ſhe'calls an unuſual Beverage, non u/itatas 
potiones, either becauſe ſhe was Inventreſs of this deteſtable 
Remedy, or becauſe ſhe never uſed it but upon extraordinary 
Occaſions. However, ſo well aſſured is ihe of their Effect, . 
that ſhe already threatens him, as if he were in her Power, 
9 alta feturum _ > 40. 


248" Q. Hoxarn'Fraccer Erovow Lib. 
Non uſitatis, Vare; potionibus | 
(O multa fleturum caput !) 
Ad me recurres ; nec vocata mens tua 78 
- Marſis redibit vocibus. : 5 


Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi 
Faſtidienti poculum; 
Priuſque cœlum ſidet inferius mari, 
Tellure porrectã ſuper, 
Quim non amore ſic mei flagres, uti 
Bitumen atris ignibus. 
Sub hæc puer, jam non, ut antè, mollibus 
Lenire verbis impias; | : 
Sed dubius unde rumperet ſilentium, 85 
IE Miſit Thyeſteas preces, 
Venena, magnum fas ngfaſque, non valent 
| Convertere humanam vicem, ==» 
Diris agam vos; dira deteſtatio 


Nulla expiatur victimà. Dy | 90 


76. Marſis wocibus.] The Marſians had the ſame Character 


of Witchcraft in Italy, as the Theſſalians had in Greece. 


But they particularly owed their Reputation to Marſus the 


Founder of their Nation, who was the Son of Circe. 
81. Un bitumen atris i gnibus.] Saying theſe Words Cani- 


dia throws a Lump of Pitch into the Fire, which ſhe calls 


dark or gloomy, either becauſe this might have been a gene- 
ral Epithet for magical Fires, which were made of ill- 


| omened Timber, ſuch as Yew, Cypreſs, and wild Fig. tree; 


or becauſe it was darkened by the Smoke of the Pitch. 


3 5 87. 


Egod. 3. Tyz'Epopeson Henker 2999 


But ſoon the WretehmpWrataſhall-proyey. i 


£ 


By Spells unwonted taught to lou m 
Nor ſhall even Marſtan Charms bare Power 
Thy Peace, O Varus, toreſtbres 

I'II- fill, to bend thy haughty:Souly. + 
With ſtronger Drugs a larger BU. 
Sooner the Seas to Heauen ſſiall riſe; 

And Earth ſpring upwards to the Skies, - 
Than you not burn in fieret Deſire, 

As melts this Pitch in ſmoaky Fire). 
The Boy, with lenient Words no more, 
Now ſtrives their Pity to implore g 
With Rage yet doubtful what to ſpeak, 

Forth from his Lips theſe Curſes break — 
Your Spells may Right and Wrong remove, 
But ne'er ſhall change the Wrath of Jove, 
For vhile I curſe the direful Deed, 

In vain ſhall all your Victims bleed. 5 


87. Venena magnum fas nefaſque.] Venena valent convertere 
magnum fas & nefas, ſed non valent convertere humanam vicem. 
The Power of Witchcraft may change the natural Order 
of Things in this World, or confound whatever is eſteemed 
right — wrong, good and evil, in the common Courſe of 
Nature, but ſhall never be able to alter the future Lot of 
human Kind; the Rewards and Puniihments ordained by 
the Gods for Innocence and Guilt. To repeat the various 
Opinions of the Commentators upon this Paſſage would 
only perplex the Reader, or perhaps might render dark and 
dificult what is in itſelf open and eaſy. 


＋ 


ny 


goo Q. Hon Arn FLacer Erovon 
Quin, ubt perire juſſus exſpiravero, 
Nocturnus occurram furor 3 ' | 
Petamque vultus umbra curvis unguibus; 
(Quz vis Deorum eſt Manium) | 
Et inquietis aſſidens præcordiis, vo CR | 
Pavore ſomnos auferam. . i 
Vos turba vicatim hinc & hinc ſaris n an? 
Contundet obſccenas anus. bees 
Poſt, inſepulta membra different lupi | | 
Et Eſquilinæ alitess e 
Neque hoc parentes, heu ! mihi * FT 
Effugerit W 
Er d 


* 


——_—_—. 


100. Fhuilne alites. ** Tbe Efquilian Z Hil Was a * 1 
public Executions, and the Poor of Rome were buried 
there, in Ditches called Puticuli, The Birds, that came to 
this Hill to prey upon Carcaſes of the Criminals, are called 
Efquiline alites. Cx. 

101. Heu “] The Boy's laſt Thoughts are tenderly employ- 
ed in reflecting upon the Grief of his Parents; yet he ſeems 
to comfort them, and at the ſame time to confirm the Truth 
of his Prediction by that Conſolation, which they ſhall re- 
ceive in the Death of theſe Witches. 


Epod. 5. Taz Eropxs of Hor.acr; | 


Soon as this mortal Spirit dies, 
A midnight Fury will I riſe: _ 
Then ſhall my Ghoft, though form'd of Air, 


Your Checks ith crooked Talons tear, wi . 


Unceaſing on your Entrails prey, 
And fright the Thoughts of Sleep away 15 
Such Horrours ſhall the Guilty know, 

Such is the Power of Gods below. | 
Ye filthy Hags, with Showers; of roberts 

The vengeful Croud ſhall cruſh your Zones; 
Then Beaſts of Prey, and Birds of Ar, 
Shall your unburied Members tear, 
And, while they weep their favourite Boy, 
My Parents ſhall the vengeful Sight enjoy. 


* 
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EPoDE, VI. In Caron SEVERN, | 


43% „ 


UID immexentes hofpites VEXAS, canis, ien 


Ignavus adyersùm Jypos ? 


Quin huc inanes, fi potes, vertis mina, 
Et me remorſurum Pele? 


Nam, qualis aut Moloſſus, aut fulvus 1240, | | ; = 4 


Amica vis paſtottbus, 


Agam per altas aure ſublats nives, e e 5 


r * 7 CS 


Quzamque .precedet fera. | 
Tu, quum timends voce — 


% 


Projectum odoraris cibum. do 0 hs: 


Cave, cave; namque in makes eee, 
Parata tollo Comma z | 
Qualis Lycambz ſpretus infido gener, 
Aut acer hoſtis Bupalo. 
An, ſi quis atro dente me petiverit, - ts 
Inultus ut flebo puer ? 
| Eropt 


i 


. Contact by Dr. Dux xix. 


* — e * —_— 


The Manuſcripts and Scholiaſts agree that this Ode was 


written againſt Caſſius Severus; a Man of baſe Birth, and 
ſcandalous Life; but of conſiderable Abilities, which he 


largely indulged in public Accuſations as an Orator, and in 


Satires and Libels as a Writer, His Character is thus drawn 
by Quintilian ; If we read him with udgement we ſhall 
find many Things in him. worthy of Imitation ; and if, 
with all the great Qualities of an Orator, which he poſſeſſed, 


he had given a Colouring and Gravity to his Orations, he 


might juſtly be numbered among the moſt eminent: for he 


hath great Strength of Genius; a pleaſing Severity of 


Manner, and a Raillery delicate and eaſy ; but he allowed 


more to his natural Spleen, than to his Judgement. 
Verſ. 1. Imerente. hoſpites. ] It is natural enough to believe 


that Horace entered into this Quarrel, in Defence of m_ 


— 


( 393) 


RES, Ly as m s CCC ITS 

 Epope VI. To Cassius Severus. 

W V doſt Thou, fearful to provoke — | 
The Wolf, attack offenceleſs Folk ? 


+ — 
4 


Turn hither, if you dare, your Spit, 
And bark at Me, prepar'd to bite. | C # 
For like a Hound or Maſtiffe keen, IS 


That guards the Shepherd's flocky Green, 

With Ears ere, and eager Haſte, en” 249" 

Through Snows I drive each ravering Beaſt ; 

But You, when with your hideous Yelling N 

You fill the Grove, at Cruſts are ſmelling. : Wh 
Beware, beware; for, ſharp as Spurs, _ 

I lift my Horns to butt at Curs; G 

Fierce as Archilochus I glow ; 

Like Hipponax a deadly Foe. 

If any Mungrel ſhall aſſail 

My Character with Tooth and Nail, 

What ! like a Truant Boy, ſhall I 

Do nothing in Revenge—but cry ? F 


3 
— N "I" * 8 ry 


of his F riends, whom Caſſius had injured by his Calumnies. 
The Poet compares him to a Dog, that barks at an inno- 


cent Traveller or Gueſt, but dares not attack a Wolf. It. 


is true, that Caſſius had been bold enough to accuſe ſome. 
Perſons of Diſtinction, but, when Horace wrote this Ode, 
the Reputation of this declaiming Satiriſt was ſo loſt, that 
he cod be dreadful only to the meaneſt of the Peaple. _ 
5 (FD Dac. Sax. 

9. Compleſti.] Mr. Dacier well obſerves that Horace by 
the Cadence of this Verſe, and the Choice of Words, has 
happily repreſented the Openings of Hounds in a Foreſt, 

10. Progefum cibum.] Caſſius is here reproached with 
ſuffering himſelf to be corrupted with Money, as a. Dog is 


with a Cruſt. His Silence and his Eloquence were equally- 


venal. Toagk. 


( 304 ) 


a 


— 
— 4 
— — — 


Exropr VII. Ad POT RomManum; 


UO, qud, ſreleſti, ruitis? aut cur dexteris 
| Aptantur enſes conditi? . © BY 
Parumne campis atque Neptuno ſuper 
Fuſum eſt Latini ſanguini? 
Non ut ſuperbas invidæ Carthaginis 8 
Romanus arces urere ;, . 
Intactus aut Britannus ut deſcenderet 
Sacra catenatus vißʒjʒ 
Sed ut, ſecundim vota Parthorum, ſud 
Urbs hæc periret dexter. | _ 


—_ — 


— 


Aſter the Defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, the Death of 
Sextus Pompeius, and the Reſignation of Lepidus, Octavius 
and Antony alone remained in a Condition of diſputing the 
ſavereign Power. Sometimes Octavia; ſometimes their 
common Friends reconciled them; but at length they came 
to an open Rupture in the Year 722, when all the Forces 
of the Republic were armed to give the laſt Stroke to Ro- 
man Liberty. During theſe Preparations, Horace compoſed 
five or ix Odes upon this Subject. His Deſign here is to 
repreſent to both Parties the Horrours of their criminal Diſ. 
ſenſions, which threatened their common Country with total 
Ruin. He was not ignorant that the Ambition of the two 
Chiefs was the ſole Cauſe of theſe Misfortunes ; but he 
ſpeaks with Reſerve, nor does he declare for either of them, 

at he might not expoſe himſelf (ſince the Event of the 
War was yet uncertain) to the Reſentment of the Con- 
| queror . | 5 | + San. 

Verſ. 2. Euſes conditi.] Peace had ſheathed their Swords 
ever ſince the Death of Sextus Pompeius, that is, for more 


than two Years. | San. 
7. 
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$a VII. Tt 0 the RON. PEOPLE. 10 
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- W Oh!. whizher do Ve madly run 


The Sword unſheath d, and impious War be- 
0 gun f Har DX Aduν,j,α: Rs gi 
Has then too little of the Latian Blot 
Been pour d on Earth, or mix q with Neptune's Floodf 
Tis not that Romans with. avenging Flame 
Might burn the Rival of the Roman Name, 


Or Britons, yet unbroken to our War, _ 


* I I 


In Chains ſhould follow our triumphal Car, 


But that the ] Parthian ſhould his Vows! enjoy, « = a 
And Rome, ich ampjoys Hand, Heel: — 
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7. 1 Ni * Czfar 3 was: the but of the 


Romans, who; carried his Arms into Britain, and alth 
Suetonius tells us, that he obliged the . to give Hoſ- 


der . 3 impoſed Tributes upon them, yet we may 
that he rather = apap a Way for his Succeſſors _— 
Iſland, t Ae conquered it;; or perhaps it was never 


totally Tu ued b y the Romans. In the Time of Horace, 
the R fon I "this Þ pple was confidered. as 4 new. Con- 


quell referred for XZ rms 85 Auguſtus, from whence 
the Poet Sls. the Intatii,'., He always: mentions. them 
with Epithets of fee which repreſent, them as a Na- 


tion formidable, 520 95 r even in the Hebel . 


and G * WF 

7. . ] 18 = Top of the dere $1 Street They 

went Llanes to the Forum, and ne 2 from thenge 

2 to the. Capitol. This Aſcent was called Ginger 
Capitol, . 10 ba Lads. 
9. Parthorurs,], From the Defeat, of. Fade de the. Year 

701, the Parthians were; continually engaged in Wars with 


che Romans, who by their civil Diſſenſions conhrmedꝭ and, 


in ſome ſort, perpetuated the Victory of their Enemies. Sa 
Yu II. c "PO | 


3 


306 Q. Hon Ar Far Eyopon. Lib. 


Neque hic lupis mos, nec fuit-leonibus.; - 
Nunquam, niſi in difpar, feris. 


Furorne cæcbs, an rapit vis acer, 
An culpa? Reſponſum date. | 3 
Tacent : & albus dra pallor inficitz 145 
Mlienteſque perculſi ſtupent. ; 
Sic eſt : acerba'fata Romanos agunt, 
Sceluſque fraternæ nes; 
Vt immerentis fluxit in terram Remi Lal 
ann, e 40 


5 1 _ we $3 4 ko 436d v1 1 444 5 


11. Nog bis is Oe Preys e 5 
peda, enouy 25 Poetry, but ſuch Mae ning may Nigga, | 


vn from the Aion 6 f Beaſts, can h e Honda i 
cluſive againſt the Nature of Man. They may be eluded 
by” antry, or r direciiy oppoſed by contrary — wx 


. FL! 


-- — — — — 


1 3. Furorne cœcos.] Cæcos rapit is to be reed is rred in bony 

mon to Furor, to Vs acrior and to Calpa e 

'butes the Blindneſs of the Romans to ee ary, 

which tranſports them; to an A fcendayt of Deſtiny 

—— chem; or to che Me Kerben of bee Ge 
them. He is cantious of àſcribi K. Odin Wars 10 

their true Cuuſe to the Ambition Octabius and 8 


jor 6 Albus "obo pulhr it.] The erdinfy 
Ora le albus inficit. The LEN Oy is Ex in Than 
- rangement of the Words, whieh however render Are Man 
more harmonious and elegant. It ' ax 
A and has been received by all 
— 2 After a pathetic Puuſe, erde ain 

| the 8001 auſes he ta mentioned. = . 
| the 'tivil Wars to | the *Deſtinies, - 
0 the Death of Remus, Frater ne" nurir feelas, us 2 
_— _ condemned the Romans to expiate hg "Pritti- 
ede of that Prince by deſtréying each other. *Phis was 
F — ED: Way back, that Cale — 


Cute of the prefen Sites 


©. 


Epod. 7. Tux Exons or Hor act. 30 
The Rage of Wolves and Lions is confin'd ; 
They never prey but on a different Kind. 
Anſwer, from Madneſs riſe theſe — D 
Does angry Fate, or Guilt your Souls in inſpire? 
Silent they ftand ; with ſtupid Wonder gaze, 
While che pale Cheek their inward Guilt bears. 
"Tis ſo— The Fates have gruelly decreed,  _ 
That Rome for ancient Kratricide anuſt hlegd ; 
| The Brother's Blood, which ſtain d our rifing-W alls, 
On his Deſcendants, loud, dar Vengeance enlls. 


. 1 * 
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Erone IX. Ad MACENATEM. _ 


UANDO repoſtum Cæcubum ad feſtas ape f 
Victore lætus Cæſare, E 
Tecum ſub alta (ſic Jovi gratum) hens 1 
Beate Mæcenas, bibam, | 

Sonante miſtum tibiis carmen lyri, 

Hiac Dorium, illis Barbarum ? . 
Ut nuper, actus quum freto Neptunius 

Dux fugit uſtis navibus, 


„ 


/ 


Before the _— Battle of AQtium, there were ſeveral 
ſmall Engagements both by Sea and Land, between ſome 
Parties of ary Armies, in which the Troops of Octavius 
had always the Advantage. At laſt the two Fleets ſailed, 
and all the Forces for a decifive Action. Clea- 
patra, alarmed by the anger, immediately fied, when An- 
tony, meditating a ſecure Retreat, and abandoning to his 
Generals the Glory and Hazard of the Battle, followed 
her. When this firſt Succeſs was known at HR Anxiety 
was inftantly changed into Hope; Fortune ſeemed to have 
declared for Octavius, and Detail of a complete 4 
was every Hour expected. — could not be inſenſible 
to ſuch happy Preſages, and impatient to ſhew his Joy, he 
wrote inſtantly to Mzcenas, who was then at Actium with 
Octavius, and who had commanded the Liburnian Fleet 
in that Action. The Turn of this Ode is natural; the 

Poetry animated by the Sentiment, and the Sentiment va- 
ried by the Poetry. The Date of this Piece cannot be diſ- 
puted, ſince the Battle, which is the Subject of it, was 

ought on the 12th of Se tember 723 San, 
erſ. 5. Sonante bene This Faſtage hath its Difficul- 
ties. Th q principal conſiſts in 1 how two Inſtru- 
| ments, 


„ P oat I tne Sa Seen 
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| SOLD ie en 
EropE IX. To McxxasS. 


WH" ſhall we quaff, myLord, the flowing wine, 
| Reſerv'd for pious Feafts, and Joys divine? 


| Czfar with Conqueſt comes, and gracious'Jove; 


Who gave that Conqueſt, ſhall our Joys approve'; © *- 
Then bid the Breath of Harmony inſpire 
The Doric Flute, and wake the Phrygian Lyre ; 
As late when the Neptunian Youth; who ſpurn'd- 
A mortal Birth, beheld his Navy bun d, 
ALY | aa 


— — ' ag — — 
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ments, which play in different Keys can agree together in 
the ſame Concert. Mr. Dacier not only confeſſes his own 
Ignorance, but aſſures as, that ancient Muſic is entirely 
loſt. Mr. Sanadon thinks his Countryman ſhould only 
have profeſſed: his own Ignorance, that he had not 
an Authority, to anſwer for the Public. . 

Let us firſt explain the Words. Carmen ſignifies an 


Air, ſince Horace muſt ſuppoſe a Symphony of Inſtru- . 


ments. Miffum ſhews that the Lyre and the Flutes played 
together in Concert; the Lyre in the Doric Key, the Flutes 
in the Phrygian' or Barbarian ; and that in this Manner 
they formed an agreeable Harmony. We cannot ſuppoſe, 
that theſe Inſtruments played the fame Air upon different 
Keys at the ſame time, for this could never produce Har- 
mony. It is ſufficient to explain our. Poet, that they ſuc- 
ceeded alternately to each other, which is not difficult to 
comprehend. - »-. TFC. 3 

Let us ſuppoſe an Air in which the leſſer Third paſſes 
on to the Greater. The r then play in the 1 7 


310 Q. Horarn FLaccr Eropon Lib. 
Minatus urbi vincla, quæ detraxerat 
Servis amicus perfidis. | 10 
md cd a 
Emancipatus ſœminæ 
Fert vallum & arma miles; & ſpadonibus 


Servire rugoſis poteſt : Ty 
Interque ſigna turpe militaiañ̃ 14 
Sol aſpicit oonopeum. 5 
Ad hoc frementes verterunt bis mille equos 
' Galli, canentes Cæſarem; „ 
Hoſtiliumque navium portu latent . 
Puppes ſiniſtrorſum eite. — ,20 


2 
— 
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of the leſſer Third; the Flutes may take the Tone of the 
—＋ Third, and the Lyre ſhall end in returning to the 
eſſer Third. In this Suppoſition, although they play in 
different Keys, yet the Air is common to. beth ſtruments, 
which is ſufficient to explain the miſfum carmen. * 
If the Reader confult an Edition of Ptolemy, publiſhed 
at Oxford in the Year 1682, he may find that our Half o 
leſſer Third agrees with the Doric Tone; and our full and 
reater Third with the Phrygian. Thus the Lyre and the 
Flutes may alternately play the ſame Air, and thus change 
and vary the Paſſions. A full Tone raiſes our Paſſions to 
their utmoſt Height of Pride and Pleaſure ; the half Tone, 
which is an imperfe& Sound, checks theſe riſing Paſſions, 
and leaves a Languor of Grief, Sadneſs, or Deipair, = 
the Hearer. This ſeems to be Nature's Difference be- 
rween Perfection and Imperfection in Muſic. = 
7. Ut mper.] Horace artfully mentions the Victory of 
Octavius, by which Sextus Pompeius was oppreſſed with 
the whole Weight of War in the Sicilian Sea, and was ob- 
liged to fly into Aſia. Tora mole belli in Sicuis freto. Fuveni: 
ene. . Enflamed by his Succeſs in a former Engage 
ment with the Fleet of QQavius, he perſuaded himſelf that 
he was the Son of Neptune. He put on an azure Robe, 
and offered Sacrifices to that God. EY 


— 


Epod. 2. T Feb er Heads. 311 
With his perfidious Haſt; his Huſt of- Blaues, 
Freed ſtom thoſe Ghaing, with which his Raga deſign'd, 
Impious | the free-born done of Rome to bind. 

Tune Roman Troops (Oh! be the Tale * 
By future Times) enſta y d to, Woman's Prid oF 
And to a wither'd Eunuch's Wil ſevere 
Baſely ſubdued the, Fail of Warn ew: | 
O Shame | e Egyptian Canem diſplay'd = 
| When twice a thouſand Qatils aloud proclaim, 
Indignant at the Sight, great Cæſar's Name, 
And a brave Fleet, by juſt Reſentment led, 
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e erz, the Slaves 


eat through Italy, that the Veſtals offered 8 and 
rayers to prevent the C e K.. San. 
12. K J This compounded Word is 0 


than the ſim le mancipatus; thus emirari, for e 


y ſabdued Antony and his Soldiers, that he 

followed r a 
mans thought themſelves honoured d 

and dean on their Shields che ame Fae Cleopatts 


4 N 5 fach | Dc. SAN. 
1 — 42 be.) Earaged 0 at a | TN 


ve Galli Srementes 
- ; a the Gallog WT 
uitted the I 0 — 2 went over co Ocvius. 
marin & iti" tranjmifit ad Ce, 
— e ee * — chat theſe are 2 
— whom: the Poet calls Gali; fince the be Ou; 
| fo named, are — by any r 
\ Battle of Actium. 1 2 
Nation Galli, than G ö 
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402 Q-Hoxarir FixecrBrobon: © Lib. 
16 triymphe'; tu Moraris auteos Doing 5 ba a : 
Currus, & intactàs boves; 1 © 1 i LY 


1&4 triumphe 5] net Jugurthino paremm ® [1001] 
| Bello repoxtãſti duce m uon 
Nequę Africnnum, cui ſuper Carthaginem 235 
Virtus ſepulchrum condidit. r 
Terri marique victus hoſtis, Punico . U 
ee une bg 
| Lugubre'mutavit ſagum : „ 
ine cent; Nobile Cre fins !: nA 
Aut ille centum nobilem Creta utbibus . 
1 3 G 
Ventis iturus non ſuis, d neu gil: 30 
Exercitatas, aut petit Syrtes Nota, 1 a O 
Aut fertur incerto mari. UO ‚ A ⏑— 2 T 
| „ Cagpaciores 
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The old Commentator prettily remarks, that to make: tile 
Romans more infamous, the Poet ſays, Even the Gauls 
diſdained to ſerve under the Command of a Woman and 
. y dd ores 

19. Hoſliliumque navium.) There is indeed ſome Per- 
exityzin the Lext, but not leſs. in the Explications of our 
nterpręters. Let us range the Sentence: Puppes boftilium 
tapium cite, finiftrorſum latent in portu; By ah we may 

ſunply underſtand hoftiles navet, and cite may ſignify note 
or actæ] from the Verb ceo, Before the general Engage- 
ment, and even at the Beginning of it, ſeveral Troops by 
Sea and Land went over to the Party of Cæſar. Horace 
ſpeaks of this double Peſertion in thele two Diſtichs. The 
Fleets were in the Gulph of Ambraſia; that of Antony on 
the Right Hand along the Southern Coaſt, that of Ofta« 
vius on the Left, along the North Shore. On this Situa- 
tion depends the ſecond Diſtich. The Veſſels, which a- 
bandoned Antony, had no other Courſe to ſteer into the 
Ports poſſeſſed by Octavius, but from the Right-ſide of the 
 Gulph w che. LS iy 0s ballbtug 
od The Poet aſcribes theſe Deſertions to the Conduct of 
Cleopatria, who was not aſhamed to diſplay her Luxury; 
even he eg of «Cap ** gation 
upon this Princeſs ; nor does he ſay. any thing which can 
be perſonally applied to Antony. ep Le 
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Epod.g. Tur Erovzs or Hotaes, 313 
Come, God of Triumphs, bring the golden Car, 
The untam'd Heifers, and the Speils of War, 
For He, whoſe Virtue rais d bis awwfUI Tomb 
O'er ruin'd Carthage, ne'er return'd to Rome © : 
80 great and glorious, nor did Lybia's Field © 
To Thee, O Triumph, ſuch a Leader yield: TG 
7 Purſued by Land and Sea, the vanquiſh'd ; oY 
Hath chang d his Purple for-the-Garb of Woe; -- — 
With Winds, no more his own ; with ſhatter'd Fleet, 
He ſeeks the far-fam'd hundred Towns, of Crete ; 


To tempeſt-beaten Lybia ſpeeds his Way, + is 
Or drives a Vagrant through th uncertain Sea. 


92 Boy, 
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in general by calling him'the Roman Soldier, and the con- 
quered Enemy. Romanus miles, victus hoftis. SAN. 

21. Io triumphe.] Horace addreſſes his Prayes to Triumph, 
as to a God, and upon the News of Antony's and Cleopatra's 
Flight, without waiting for the Decree of the Senate, he 
declares that Octavius had deſerved the Honours of a Tri- 
umph. - SAN. 

25. Africanum.] Appears in feveral Manuſcripts and an- 


_ cient Editions, and has been received by all later Editors. 


The Commentators are divided in their Judgement, and in- 
deed with very ſpecious Arguments on both Sides, whether 
Horace intended the great Scipio, or his adopted Grandſon 
Scipio Amilianus, of on ruined Carthage. Torrentius and 
Mr. Dacier think, that the Poet had in view a remarkable 
Circumſtance in the firſt Scipio's Hiſtory. Having defeated 
Hannibal, he was baniſhed by the Ingratitude of his 
Country to Linternum, where he died and was buried with- 
out Pomp or Ceremony by his Wife. His Virtue, ſays Ho- 
race, erected a more magnificent Tomb to him in Cartha 
which he had ſubdued, than the Romans could have raid 
to preſerve his Memory, if they had been leſs unjuſt and 
ungrateful, FEE | 


314 Hon Aru FLacet Exqpow 
Capaciores affer huc, puet, ſcyphos, 


Et Chia vina aut Loſbia ; 
Vel, quod fluentem. nauſeam conreeats | 2 
Metire nobis Cæcubum. 8 580 
| Curam metumque Cæſoris rerum jor. Ps © 
Dulci mo ſolyere. * 5 
kress 
ieee . 
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= = 8 aciores affer ſcyphos. Our Poet's V Was 1 | 
to wait fe doe fir, 9290 He cel. Joy wa the a rol 
of Octavius the Moment he receives the News, and 


thinks his Apprehenſions for che Satety of Prince qu 
to ceaſe, ber it was not E28 Norte that — oy 


tended to complete his Conqueſt by purſuing Antony, and 
_—_— himſelf to new Dangers. | Dat: 


Epod. 9. Tux Eropzs or Horacz.. 315 
Boy, bring us larger Bowls, and fill them round 
With Chian, or the Leſbian ' | 
Or rich Cæcubian, which may beſt reſtrain 

Theſe ſickening Qyalms, and fortify. the- Brain. 
Th' inſpiring Juice ſhall the gay Banquet NW 
Nor Cæſars Danger hal our Feat nnn + | \ 
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Ferens olentem Mævium. 

Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus, 
Auſter, memento fluctibus: 

Niger rudentes Eurus, inverſo mari, 
Fractoſque remos differat: 


Inſurgat Aquilo, quantus altis montibus 


Frangit trementes ilices z 
Nec ſidus atri nocte amicum appareat, 
Qua triſtis Orion cadit ; 
Quietiore nec feratur zquore 
Quam Graia victorum manus ; 
Quum Pallas uſta vertit iram ab Ilio 
In impiam Ajacis ratem. 
O quantus inſtat navitis ſudor tuis, 
Tibique pallor luteus, : 


* 
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Mzvius appears to be one of the Perſons, who are brought 
upon the Stage of the World by Nature to be the Sport of 


Fame. The two greateſt Poets of the Auguſtan A 
handed him down to lateſt Poſterity; but ſurely 
Immortality is far leſs valuable than perfect Oblivion. 


e have 


uch an 


His 


Name has paſſed into a Proverb, which joins, in one Idea, 
a wretched Verſificator, and a Sloven. It does not appear 

in what Manner he had offended Virgil and Horace ; pro- 
bably by preſuming to think himſelf their Equal ; or per- 


haps by writing Verſes againſt them. 


San. 


Verl. 4. Auſler.] It is remarkable that Horace mentions | 
thoſe Winds alone, which were contrary to the Voyage of 


this unfortunate Rhymer. He even makes a Differen 


ce be- 
tweeg 


a 2 
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Eropr x. 25 Mavies. evi 


W filthy Mævius hoifts 8 prexding Sai, 
Each luckleſs Omen ſhall prevail. 
Ye Southern Winds, invert the foamy Tides, _ MIT 
And bang his labouring Veſſels Sides 
Let Eurus rouſe the Main with blackening * 
Crack every Cable, eyery Oar. 
May Northern Storms riſe dreadful o'er the Floods, 
| As when they break the Mountain-Woods, - $1 
And while Orion ſets in watry Light, 
| Let not a Star ſhine through the Night. 
Mayſt Thou no kinder Winds, 'O Mevius, meet, 
Than the victorious Grecian Fleet, 
When Pallas turn'd her Rage from ruin'd el 
The impious Ajax to deſtroy. 
With Streams of Sweat the toiling Sailor glows, 
Thy 1 Pace a muddy Paleneſs ſhows, 
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. STO and addreſſes himſelf particularly to the South, 
for its Power over thoſe Seas, eſpecially the Entrance into 
the Gulf of Venice. The Weſt Wind could not juſtly be 
mentioned, ſince it muſt have been favourable to his 
Vayage. Sax. 
Iz. Qua Pallas. ] The Goddeſs might have inftandly re- 
venged this Affront, but the Inſult Sprete injuria forme 
offered to her by Paris, was nearer to her Heart, and Ajax 
was ſuffered . to depart. in Safety, while She was burning 
Troy. Thus our Poet, ſays Mr. Dacier, would infinuate, 
that when Beauty and Chaſtity are equally offended, Beauty 

always demands the firſt Reparation. | 
. 15. O guantus inſtat.] Horace is not contented with load- 
N Mavius with e 2p but pronuſes himſelf * 
1 i 8 cy 


71 


$18 Q. Horari FLacci Epopow Lib. 


Et inna non virilis ejulatio, 
Preces & averſum ad Jovem 


Tonius udo quum remigiens ſinus 
Noto carinam ruperit!: go Þ 

'— PorreQa,mergos;yuvetiss zj 
Libidinoſus ĩimmalabitur capers 
FE „„ 


they ſhall take Effect. He already beholds him . | 
. — the Tempeſt, and e by the 'Terrours 
Death, His Vengeance is not ſatisfied even here, hut ex- 
tends to the Carcaſe af this Upfartunate. Suxely this Were 
too violent ee anly for being a Sloven. San. 
18. Preces & av] Horace does not Hay, that Prayers 
to the Gods are Inſtanges af our Comardice in Time ef 
Danger ; but pleaſantly repreſents Mævius uſeleſsly adureſſ. 
ing his Vows to Jupiter, who difdams to hear him. The 
Indigpation of this God necearily ſuppoſes that Mavis 
was guilty of ſome enormous Suns for his, ſlovenly 
Filthineſs alone could -not juſtly occalion his Shipwir * 
4 $ io q7 2 1 A 


21. Opima pi] We may conclude from this|Expreſ- 
fion that Mzvius was exceſſively fat, which muſt have. ren- 


dered all bad Scents about him more inſupportable. Per- 
haps che Poet alludes ta Victims. fattened for Sacriligg. 
ORR, 


23. '{mmolghitur caper.) Sacrifices were offered to Tem- 
— away their Rage, or to malce them ceaſe; ibut 
Horace a Victim to them to inereaſe their Violence 

-2gainſt this unfortunate Mzvius. He makes the firſt Vows, 
that their Godſhips might remember they were in Honour 
engaged to him, and ought not to Hen en to the Cries of 
Mevius in his Diſtreſs. A Goat was not uſually ſacrificed 
to Tempeſts, but our Poet ſeems to chuſe it, becauſe it has 
of all Animals the moſt offenſive Rankneſs of Smell, as 

<Mzvius had of all Mankind ſome natural Scents maſt diſ- 


4 * ” 


* 3 


5 


; agreeable. Perhaps by che Epithet 4ibiging/us Horace in- 
tended the Debaucheries -ofiMavius, chi ight have can- 


tributed to this Naſtineſs of his Perſon. Maxckx. 
t -agna.] The Greeks: ſacrificed: a black male Lamb ta 
the Tempeſts, whom they worſhipped as Gods; the Romans 
offered them a black Ewe, as to Goddeſſes, Tempefates. 


Epod. 10, Taz Bropks or Honxack, 3 19 
Ner ſhall thy vile, unmanly Wailings moye 
The Piry vf avenging Jove: 3 

While wary Wind th ellwing On m ” 
I ſee thy uu Veſt! break, 

But if thy Carcaſs reach the winding Sham; 

And Birds'the patnp&4'Prey devour, 
A Land ard dae Bort mull wan an Yn, 
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Pros Xl. 4. Perron, | 


1:44 
JETTH, ahl me, on onde; Fe 
Herber verſiculos, amore percullum g i 
Amore, qui me, præter nes; expetit 
Müollibus in pueris, aut in puellis urere, | 
Hic tertius December, ex quo diftiti > Þ 


Inachia furere, ſilvis honorem decutit. 
Heu! me, per Urbem (nam pudet tanti mali) 
Fabula quanta fui ! Conviviorum ut pœnitet, 
In queis amantem & languor & ſilentium 
Arguit, & latere petitus imo ſpiritus ! "6 
Contrane lucrum nil valere candidum / 
Pauperis ingenium, querebar, applorans tibi, 
Simul calentis inverecundus Deus 
Fervidiore mero arcana promorat loco. 


Quad fi meis inæſtuet præcordiis 15 


Libera bilis, ut hæc ingrata ventis dividat | 
| Fomentz, 


— 


+ Cow 


ee in this Ode complains that Advice of Friends, 


Pride of Reſentment, and all Regard for public Reputation, 
are uſeleſs in Matters of Love ; for as ſoon as he has diſen- 
gaged Himſelf from one Intrigue, he enters into another. 
— hence he pleaſantly recounts the Story of his Paſſion 
for Inachia, the Beauties of which Scaliger could little have 
underſtood, ſince he hardily 5 it rude, e 

AC. 
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Erope XI. To PETTIUSs. 


How have I loſt my once-lov'd Lyric Art? 
Thrice have the Woods their leafy. Honours mourn'd, 
Since for Inachia's Beauties Horace burn'd, 
How was I then (for I confeſs my Shame) 
Of every idle Tale the laughing Theme ? 
Oh! that I ne'er had known the jovial Feaſt, 
Where the deep Sigh, that rends the labouring Breaſt, 
Where Languor, and a gentle Silence ſhows, 
To every curious Eye, the Lover's Woes. 

Pettius, how often o'er the flowing Bowl, 
When the gay Liquor warm'd my opening Soul, 
When Bacchus, jovial God, no more reſtrain'd 


The modeſt Secret, how have I complain'd, 


That wealthy Blockheads; in a Female's Eyes, 
From a poor Poet's Genius bear the Prize ? 


—— 
. 


— FEW | 5 a 1 


Lambinus firſt divided the ſecond Verſes of this Ode, 


upon Authority of ſome Manuſcripts; but Doctor Bentley 


has largely proved, that ſuch a Diviſion not only contra- 
dicts all ancient Writers upon the Meaſures of Lyric Verſes, 
but aſſures us, that it is not found in the beſt Manuſcripts. 

Verſ. 13. Inverecundus Deus.) This Paſſage hath been ex- 
plained in the twenty ſeventh Ode of the firſt Book. 

16. Ingrata fomenta.) Horace calls Tears, Complaints, 
Sighs, and Silence, Fomenta, ſince they really encourage 
our Paſſions and give them new Force. 


Vor. IL 04 


INCE cruel Love, O Pettius, pierc'd my Heart, 
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322 Q.Horarn FLacci Eropon Lib. 


Fomenta, vulnus nil malum levantia ; 


Deſinet imparibus certare ſummotus pudor. - 
Ut hæc ſeverus te palam laudaveram, 
Juſſus abire domum, ferebar incerto pede - 20 
Ad non amicos, heu ! mihi poſtes, & heu!  _ 
Limina dura ; quibus lumbos & infregi latus. 
Nunc, gloriantis quamlibet mulierculam 
Vincere mollitie, amor Lyciſci me tenet ; 
Unde expedire non amicorum queant 25 
Libera confilia, nec contumeliz graves; DONE. 
Sed alius ardor, aut puellæ candidz, - 
Aut teretis pueri, longam renodantis comam. 
| | EpoDE 


— 
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18. Inparibus certare.) Pudor ſummotus deſinet certare for 
ita ſummovebitur ut deſinat. The firſt Reflection made by a 
Man of Spirit, who has been ill- treated by his Miſtreſs is, 
that it is only not diſhonourable to yield her to an unwor- 
thy Rival, but that it would be ſhameful to diſpute the 
Poſleſſion of her. Horace means by impares thoſe Rivals, 
who carry away the Prize of Beauty by the Power of — : 
1 Dis. 

19. Laudaveram.) This Verb in good Authors often ſig- 
nifies to ſpeak, to declare. We may alſo underſtand it here, 
When Horace had « fplauded himself for this gallant Re: 
WA | : RUQ. 


Epod. 11. Taz Eropks or Horace. 


But if 4 generous Rage my Breaſt ſhould warm, 


I fwore—no vain Amuſements e'er ſhall charm 


My aching Wounds. Ye vagrant Winds receive 
T be' Sighs, that ſooth the Pains they ſhould relieve 


Here ſhall my Shame of being conquer'd end, 
Nor with ſuch Rivals will I more contend. _ 
When thus, with ſolemn Air, I vaunting ſaid, 
Inſpir'd by thy Advice I home ward ſped, 
But ah ! my Feet in wonted Wanderings tray, 
And to no friendly Doors my Steps betray, ' 
There I forget my Vows, forget my Pride, 
And at her Threſhold lay my tortur'd Side. 
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Eropz XIII. Ad Amicun. 


14 ORRIDA tempeſtas ceelum contraxit : & imbres 
Niveſque deducunt Jovem : | | 
Nunc mare, nunc ſyliiz 


Threicio Aquilone ſonant. Rapiamus, amice, 
Occaſionem de die; „ * en, 
Dumque virent genua, | Bos 
Et decet, obdudt4 ſolvatur fronte ſenectus, 
Tu vina Torquato move 
Conſule preſſa meo. 3 
Cztera mitte loqui. Deus hæc fortaſſe begigns 10 
Reducet in ſedem vice. | . 
Nunc & Achæmenio 
Perfundi nardo juvat, & fide Cyllenea 
Levare duris pectora 
Solicitudinibus: | 15 
5 Nobilis 


* 


One of our Poet's Friends had probably received ſome 
bad News, in which his Fortune was deeply intereſted. 
Horace employs his Muſe to comfort, and adviſe him, in 
the Spirit of Epicurean Philoſophy, to ſweeten his Cares 
with Mufic, Wine and a Companion. To give a greater 
Authority to his Moral, he takes it from the. Mouth of 
Chiron, who utters his Maxims to young Achilles with as 
awful an Air, as if he were pronouncing the Oracles of 
Wiſdom. This Turn 1s bor, ingenious, well choſen, 
aud artfully conducted. Perhaps, the graveſt Precepts of 
the Stoical School could not have been more happily em- 
ployed. | „ - | Sax. 

Verſe 1. Ca lum contraxit.] When the Clouds are collect- 
ed, the Sky ſeems contracted When they diſperſe, it ap- 
pears open and expanded. Such is the Force of the Verb 


contrahere. Dac. 


7. Obductã ſolvatur fronte ſenectus.] The Poet ſays, 
Senectus, que oft obdutta fraute, ſolvatur, inſtead 4 Fron: 
ä obducta, 


ET 


dh... 


** » „ 


2 * LE. 
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80 XIII. Tos Fir I END. 


EE what horrid Tempefts riſe, 
And contract the clouded Skies; 
Snows and Showers fill the Air, 
And bring down the Atmoſphere. | 
Hark ! what Tempeſts ſweep the F loods ! 
How they ſhake the ratling Woods! 
Let us, while its in our Power, 

Leet us ſeize the fleeting Hour; 
While our Cheeks are freſh and 8 


Let us drive old Age away, 1 2058 0 


Let us ſmooth its gather'd Brows, 
Youth its Hour of Mirth allows. | 
Bring us down the mellow'd Wine, 
Rich in Years, that equal mine; ; 
Prithee talk no more of Sorrow, 
To the Gods belong To-morrow, 
And, perhaps, with gracious Power, 
They may change the gloomy Hour. 
Let the richeſt Efſence ſhed 
Eaſtern Odours on your Head, 
While the ſoft Cyllenian Lyre 
Shall your labouring Breaſt inſpire. 

Fs | = To 


4. * * i * 


— — ed r 


dane; gualis eff PR Rinks Thus frons obducta 


ſignifies triſtitia, and folvatur means amandetur. They, 
who are converſant in the Language of Poets, know that 
ſuch Tranſpoſitions are familiar to them. ” SAN. 
10. Cætera.] Every Thing that does not encourage Good- 

n every Thing, that can diſturb our Pleaſures. Bon b. 


Y 3 


326 Q. Hoxartu FLacc: Epopon Lib. 


Nobilis ut grandi cecinit Centaurus alumno ; 
Invite mortalis, Dea 
Nate puer Thetide, | 
Te manet Aſſaraci tellus, quam frigida paryi 
Findunt Scamandri flumina, 55 
Lubricus & Simois: 
Unde tibi reditum curto ſubtemine Parcz 
Rupere ; nec mater domum 


Czrula te revehet. 
Illic omne malum vino cantuque levato, 25 
Deformis ægrimoniæ ac 
Dulcibus alloquiis. 
5 Eyopte 


& 


2 _ 


Deus hæc 1 This God, in the Relig ion of Epi- 
cureans, was Fortune; but in Stoical Princ? les, the 25 | 
Mover and Maſter of the Univerſe, which Is rules an 
conducts by his Providence. - ny 

22. Curto.] This Correction, which only changes a fin- 

gle Letter, is, in Mr. Sanadon's 8 one of the hap- 

ieſt, that the Criticiſm of Doctor Bentley hath — 4 

The uſual Reading certe ſubtemine is hardly to be under- 
ſtood, and ambiguous, if not vicious, in the Conſtruction. 
If the Fates had granted Achilles an happy Return, Horace 

might equally have ſaid Parce tibi reditum duxere certo ſub- 
temine. This Epithet is therefore too general ; nor does it 
well agree with rupere. But in ſaying, Parce tibi reditum 
rupere curto ſubtemine, his Phraſe is clear from all Perplexity, 
and his Thought perfectly open, Heinſius obſerves, in his 

Notes upon Ovid, that the Copyiſts frequently quarrel with 
the Word curtus, Which they ſometimes change into curvy. 
and ſometimes into ceruus. 


Epod. 13. Taz Eropks or HoxAcE. 


To his Pupil, brave and young, 
Thus the noble Centaur ſung; 
Matchleſs Mortal! though 'tis thine, 
Proud to boaſt a Birth divine, 
Yet the Banks, with cooling Waves 
Which the ſmooth Scamander laves ; 
And where Simois with Pride | 
Rougher rolls his rapid Tide, 

Deſtin'd by unerring Fate, 
Shall the Sea-born Hero wait. 
There the Siſters, fated Boy, 
Shall thy Thread of Life deſtroy, 
Nor ſhall azure Thetis more 


Waft Thee to thy natal Shore; 


Then let Joy and Mirth be thine, 
Mirthful Songs, and joyous Wine, 
And with Converſe blithe and gay, 
Drive all gloomy Cares away. 


Y4 
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| Inter minora ſidera, | 
Quum tu magnorum numen læſura Deorum 
In verba jurabas mea, 
Arctius atque edera procera aſtringitur ilex, 
Lentis adhærens brachus '; | 
Dum pecori lupus, & nautis infeſtus Orion 
Turbaret hibernum mare, 
Intonſoſque agitaret Apollinis aura capillos, F 
Fore hunc amorem mutuum. FO 
O dolitura mei multùm virtute, Neæra: s 
Nam fi quid in Flacco viri eſt, 
Non feret aſſiduas potiori te dare notes ; 
Et quæret iratus parem: _ _ +2 $ 
Nec ſemel offenſæ cedet conſtantia forme, I5 
Si certus intrarit dolor. | ; 
5 | At 


6 * 


This Ode hath a Simplicity, which perhaps made it ap- 
pear little valuable to the r for whatever is moſt 
natural is leaſt ſtriking in Works of this Kind. However, 
we ſhall find this Poem full of Paſſion, and warm Expreſ- 
fions of Nature, that really ſpeak the Language of the 
Heart. 3 Dac. 

Verſ. 1. Nex erat.] A Love loves to be very circum- 
ſtantial upon all Occaſions, Which he remembers with 
Pleaſure. Yet Horace does not, for this Reaſon alone, 
recount theſe little Particularities. He would raiſe the 
Confuſion of Nezra, by bidding her recollect, that the 
Night and the Moon were Witneſſes of thoſe Vows, which 


She was determined to violate, even while She was mak- 


ing them. Deorum numer lzſura. Dac. 


bo. if Bs 
STTESL: eto? 1 25 i 3 
i * LI nn 5 
EpopE XV. To NE ARA, 


LEAR was the Night, the Face of Heaven ſerene, 
C Bright ſhone the Moon amidf her ftarry Train, 
When round my Neck as curls the Tendiil-Vine-o— 
(Looſe are its Curlings, if compar'd to thine) D 
*'T was then, inſulting every heavenly Power, 


That, as I dictated, You boldly ſwore ; 


While the gaunt Wolf purſues the trembling Sheep „ 

While fierce Orion harrows up the Deep; N 

While Phcebus' Locks float wanton in the Wind, 

Thus ſhall Neæra prove, thus ever kind. | 
But, if with aught of Man was Horace born, 

Severely ſhalt Thou feel his honeſt Scorn, 

Nor ſhall He tamely bear the bold Delight, 


With which his Rival riots out the Night, . 


But in his Anger ſeek ſome kinder Name, 
Warm with the Raptures of 4 mutual Flame, 
e Nor 


——_— 


—— — — 
2 


6 


7. Dum . lupos.] This was 1 robably the Form of the 
Oath, which Horace dictated to Neæra, and by which he 
would infinuate that Earth, Air and Skies ſhould be Avengers 
of her Perjury, as they were Witneſſes of her Oath. Tokx. 


. Semel o en/z.] The ancient Commentator juſtly re- 
* s, that this Epithet enſæ is a paſſive, with an active 
Signification. Offenſe forma therefore ſignißes Forma, que 


me offendit. 


16. Si certus intrarit dolor.) When Horace writes, Si certus 
intrarit dolor, he does not mean intrarit me, for the con- 
ditional S7 would deſtroy the 3 Et — 3 


Perun. Nor does he delign to ſoften hi 


330 Q. HoRATHI FLacci Epopon Lib. 
At tu, quicunque es felicior, atque meo nunc f 
5 Superbus incedis malo; 
Sis pecore & multa dives tellure licebit, 

Tibbique Pactolus fluat, 5 20 
Nec te Pythagoræ fallant arcana renati, Pe 

Formique vincas Nirea ; 

Eheu ! tranſlatos alid mœrebis amores : 
Aſt ego viciſſim riſero. vg 2 
m Epope 


5 ** LA © ED » „ —_ — 


Miſtreſs, but continues to threaten her, that not all her 
Beauty ſhall be able to vanquiſh his Reſentments, even 
though ſhe ſhould be really concerned for having offended 
him. Si is uſed for etiamſi, and te muſt be underſtood, 
etiamſi certus dolor intrarit te. We are obliged for this Ex- 
planation of the Paſſage ta Monfieur Chevreau. 

21. Nec te Pythagore.] Horace may mean natural Philo- 
ſophy, of which Pythagoras was non ſordidus auctor; or par- 
ticularly his Doctrine of the Metempſycoſis, from whence 
he calls him renatus. 

22. Formaque vincat Nirea.) Our Poet reckons three 
Things extremely neceſſary in Affairs of Love; Wit, Beauty, 
and Riches. A Perſon as handſome as Nireus muſt have 
been a dangerous Rival to Horace, who 1 was not 
very comely. Dac. 


Epod. 15. Tur Epopss or Hor ace. 331 


Nor ſhall thy Rage, thy Grief, or angry Charms 
Recall the Lover to thy faithleſs Arms... 
And Thou, wha-e'er Thou art, who joy to ſhine, 
Proud as Thou art, in Spoils, which once were mine, 
Though wide thy Land extends, and large thy F old, 
Though Rivers roll for Thee their pureſt Gold, 
Though Nature's Wiſdom in her Works were vi 
And Beauties of the human Face divine, 

Yet foon thy Pride her wandering Love ſhall mourn, 
While I ſhall laugh, exulting in my Turn. 
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 Erope XVI. Ad Romanos. 


„ jam teritur bellis civi. bus ætas, 
Suis & ipſa Roma viribus ruit. | 
Quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marſi, 

* Minacis aut Etruſca Porſenz manus; 


Amula nec virtus Capuæ, nec Spartacus acer, 5 


Noviſque rebus infidelis Allobrox ; 
Nec fera czrulei domuit Germania pube, 
Parentibuſque abominatus Annibal, 
Impia perdemus devoti ſanguinis ztas ? 
Feriſque rurſus occupabitur folum ? 10 
Barbarus heu ! cineres inſiſtet victor, & urbem 
Eques ſonante verberabit ungula? 
Quæque carent ventis & ſolibus oſſa Quirini, 
(Nefas videre) diflipabit inſolens ? 
| Forte, 


La 


ſixty Years, and the Quarrel between Octavius and Antony 

threatened her with a general Diſſolution. Rome, the 
Centre of Empire, was divided between the two Chiefs; 
the Adriatic was covered with more than ſeven hundred 
Veſſels; a Battle was expected, and that Battle was to decide 
the Fate of the Univerſe. So intereſting an Event ingroſſed 
the Minds of all Mankind. An Incertitude of the BG 
alarmed them, and a Remembrance of the preceding Wars 
collected into one Point of View all the Horrours, which 
they had produced. „ 

Horace, amidſt theſe Scenes of Terrour, compoſed this 
Ode, in which he propoſes to the Romans a Deſertion of 
their Country, and a Retreat into the fortunate Iſlands, where 
the Gods promiſed them a Life more peaceful and happy. 


This Piece, in the Opinion of Mr. Sanadon, appears to 


be the Work of a great Poet, whether we conſider it with 


regard to the Circumſtances in which it was compoſed, or.the 


Manner 


The Republic had been engaged in ciyil Wars almoſt 


. ( 333 ) 0 ; 
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Erope XVI. To the Romans. 
N endleſs, civil War, th imperial State 
By her own Strength precipitates her Fate. 
What neighbouring Nations, fiercely leagu'd in Arms, 


What Porfena, with infolent Alam 


Threatening her Tyrant Monarch to reftore 
What Spartacus, and Capua's rival Power; 
What Gaul, tumultuous and devoid of Truth, 
And fierce Germania, with her blue- eyed Youth; 
What Hannibal, on whoſe accurſed Head ; 
Our Sires their deepeſt Imprecations ſhed, 

In vain attempted to her awful State, 

Shall we, a Blood-devoted Race, compleat? _ 
Again ſhall ſavage Beaſts theſe Hills poſſeſs ? _ 
And fell Barbarians, wanton with Succeſs, 
Scatter our City's flaming Ruins wide, 1 
Or through her Streets in vengeful Triumph ride, 
And her great Founder's hallow'd Aſhes ſpurn, 
That fleep uninjur'd in their ſacred Urn? 


_—— 


Manner in which it is conducted. Mr. le Fevre thinks it a 

Performance of a young Poet, and Scaliger calls it an im - 

8 ridiculous, impudent Attempt of perſuading three 
undred thouſand Romans to quit their Country. 


Verl. 1. Bellis civilibus.] The civil Wars between Marius 


and Sylla, which began in 666, were never perfectly extin- 
— until the Death of Antony, 724. Horace therefore 
ays, that this was the ſecond Age of thoſe Wars, becauſe 
they had commenced in the preceding Century. b 
Auguſtus did not love to hear theſe Wars called civil Wars; 


but Horace gives them their univerſal and real Name ; = 


But 
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334 Q. HokATII FLaccr Eyopow LI. 
Forte, (quod expediat) communiter aut melior pars, 15 
Malis carere quæritis laboribus. 
Nulla fit hac potior ſententia (Phocæorum 
Velut profugit execrata civitaͤs; 
Agros atque lares patrios, habitandaque fana | 
Apris reliquit & rapacibus lupis) / 20 
Ire pedes quocunque ferent, quocunque per undas | 
Notus vocabit, aut protervus Africus, T 
Sic placet ? an melius quis habet ſuadere ? Secunda 
Ratem occupare quid moramur alite? 
Sed juremus in hæc: ſimul imis ſaxa renarint 25 
Vadis levata, nec redire fit nefas; 
Neu converſa domum pigeat dare lintea, quando 
Padus Matina laverit cacumina ; 
In mare ſeu celſus procurrerit Apenninus; 
Novaque monſtra junxerit libidine 30 : 
Mirus amor; juvet ut tigres ſubſidere cervis, | 
Adulteretur & columba milüo; 8 
Credula nec ravos timeant armenta leones, 
Ametque ſalſa levis hircus æquora. 
| Hee, 


— 
8 


— — 


did he think himſelf obliged to preſerve ſo much Delicacy 
to a Perſon, whoſe Succeſs was yet doubtful ; who was ab- 
ſent, and who had not Leiſure to attend to ſuch a Minute- 
neſs. | Cd Sax. 

6. Tnfidelis Ailobrox.] The Commentators, in general, 
here underſtand the Germans, but Mr. Dacier confeſſes, that 
the Character better agrees with the Gauliſh Nation, who 
were ever inconſtant, faithleſs, and Lovers of Change. 

15. Quod expediat.] Quod profit; quod bene vertat, were 
Forms of Law, and uſed in Conſultations. The Reading 
quid expediat has thrown our Interpreters into inexplicable 


Perplexities. Rutgerſius, by the Change of a ſingle 1 
| | as 


22 
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Epod. 16. Tur Erobzs or Hon Ac. 335 
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But ſome, perhaps, to ſhun che riſing Shame 

(Which Heaven 1 would ay, ſome happier 

Scheme. 

As the Phocæans oft for Freedom bled, | ” 

At length, with imprecated Curſes, fled, Es Yo. 

And left to Boars and Wolves the ſacred Fane, 

And all their Houſhold Gods, ador'd in vain, ** 

So let us fly, as far as Earth extends, b 

Or where the vagrant Wind our Voyage bends. 

Shall this, or ſhall ſome better Scheme prevail? 

Why do we ſtop to hoiſt the willing Sail ? 

But let us ſwear, when floating Rocks ſhall gain, 

Rais'd from the Deep, the Surface of the Main; 

When lowly Po the Mountain-Summit laves, 

And Apennine ſhall plunge beneath the Waves; 
When Nature's Monſters meet in ſtrange Delight, 
And the fell Tygreſs ſhall with Stags unite ;. 

When the fierce Kite ſhall wooe the willing Dove, 

And win the Wanton with adulterous Love; 

When Herds on brindled Lions fearleſs gaze, 

And the ſmooth Goat exults in briny Seas, 
Then, and then only, to the tempting Gale 
To ſpread repentant the returning Sail. 
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has let in Light upon the Paſſage, by which we can diſcover 
its true Meaning. 


18. Execrata.] The Phocæans, bes beſi by Harpa- 
= gus, General of the Perſians, demanded one Day's True to 
5 deliberate upon the Propoſitions he had ſent to them, and 
deſired, that he would draw off his Army from their Walls. 


As ſoon as 3 had conſented, they carried their moſt 
valuable 2 


336 Q. Honarii Fiacer Ero Lib. 


Hzc, & que poterunt reditus abſcindere dulces, 35 


Famus omnis execrata civitas; 

Aut pars indocili melior grege : mollis & exſpes 
Inominata perprimant cubi li. 
Vos, quibus eſt virtus, muliebrem tollite luctum, . 


Etruſca præter & volate litora. | 40 


Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus : arva, beata _ 

Petamus arva, divites & inſula s 

Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 
Et imputata floret uſque vinea ; 


1 
1 


valuable Effects, their Wives and Children aboard their Slips. 


Then throwing a Maſs of glowing Iron into the Sea, they 
bound themſelves by Oath never to return to their Country 
until that Maſs ſhould riſe to the Surface of the Water. 
From hence à Grecian Proverb, 4s hong as the Phocean Maſs 
of Iron ſhall continue at the Bottom of the Ocean. Their Story 
is told by Herodotus and Strabo. | 


31. Tuvet ut tigres.] Mr. Dacier not injudiciouſly remarks, 
that if there be any Characters of a young Poet in this Ode, 


they 4.6 270m in the Number of Im ilities, which are 
collecte | 

je& as this, or on a Project ſo difficult of Execution, we 
ſhould not thus indulge our Wit in amp Fs. all 
Nature for Images and Compariſons. If this Liberty were 
allowed to us, yet we ought to conceal it ; for a real Grief 


would expreis itſelf in another Manner. Horace ſhould have 


imitated the Phocæans, who, throwing their Maſs of Iron 
into the Sea, {wore never to return anell i ſhould float again. 
They departed immediately, nor amuſed themſelves in find- 
ing other Impoſſibilities, or forming other Images. 


33. Rawos.] Four Manuſcripts have”pveſerved this Read- 


ing, which our late Editors have received inſtead of favos, 
or evo, that appear in common Editions. 

35. Reditus dulces.] So powerful is the Love of our Country, 
that no Vows and Imprecations can be too ſtrong to engage 
us never to return. Perhaps, the Poet had the Example of 
the Phoczans in View, the greater Part of whom, touched 


with 


Germinat | 


here. When we write upon ſo melancholy a Sub- 


mw ac *** 5 


Epod. 16, Tux Eyopzs or Horace, 337 
But to cut off our Hopes; thoſe Hopes that charm 
Our Fondrieſs home, let Us with Curſes arm | 


Theſe high Reſolves. Thus let the Brave and Wiſe, 


Whoſe Souls above th indocile Vulgar riſe; 
And let the Croud, who dare not hope Succeſs, 
Inglorious, theſt ill-omen'd Seats poſſeſs. 

But Ye, whom Virtue warms, indulge no more 
Theſe female Plaints, but quit this fated Shore; 
For Earth-ſurrounding Sea our Flight awaits, | 
Offering its bliſsful Illes, and happy Seats, 
Where annual Ceres crowns th' uncultur'd Field, 
And Vines unprun'd their bluſhing Cluſters yield; 


* 


4 $a - . * « Rs 8 
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with Compaſſion for their City, violated all their Oaths, 
and returned to their Country. FVV 
47. Nos manet.] Theſe Lines will bear a different Inter- 
pretation according to the Pointing. Almoſt all our Edi- 
tions place a Stop after circumuagus arva; but this Epithet 
ſeems to preſent an Idea too vaſt to be confined to any par- 
ticular Sea, which might encircle theſe bliſsful Iſlands. 

42. Divites inſulas] Theſe Words are not ſynonymous 
with arva beata. The firſt ſhew the Temperature of the 
Climate; the ſecond the Fruitfulneſs of the Soil. Horace 
indeed hath ſeparately uſed theſe Expreſſions in the ſame 
Senſe;- but when he unites them, he gives them different 


v1gmfcations. ” Gam 


The Difliculty of this Paſſage is to know where theſe 
happy Countries lie, of which the Poet hath given ſo luxu- 
riant a Deſcription. Mr. Dacier thinks them the two little 

Spaniſh Iands near Andalufia, but this was a Retreat too 


narrow to entertain ſo great a Number of Roman Citizens, 


according to ſome Computations amounting almaſt to three 
Millions. Others believe theſe fortunate Iſlands to have 
been the Canaries, in the Weſt of Afric. 

43. Rediit.) Shews the Fidelity of the Seaſons; for Corn 
is a Kind of Pledge intruſted to Earth, which it annually 
reſtores. | | 3 
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3,8 Q. Hoxarn FLacci Ero ib, 
Germinat & nunquam fallentis termes olive, © 45 
Suamque pulla ficus ornat arborem ; 3 
Mella cava manant ex ilice: montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympha deſilit pede. 
Illic injuſſæ veniunt ad mulctra capellæ, | 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera ;. 50 
Nec veſpertinus circumgemit urſus ovile, | 
Nec intumeſcit alta viperis humus; 
Plurima felices mirabimur ; ut neque largis 
Aquoſus Eurus arva radat imbribus; | 
Pinguia nec ficcis urantur ſemina glebis, "ms 
Utrumque rege temperante Cœlitum. 155 
Non huc Argos cornitenditremige pinus, 
Ne que impudica Colchis intulit pedem : 
Non hue Sidonii torſerunt cornua nautæ, 4 
|  Laborioſs nec cohors Ulyſſei. 97-2, 60 
. 5 Nulla 


#4 4 , 
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46 . Suam arborem.) The natural not ingrafted Tree. 
All Things grow without Art in the fortunate Iſlands. Bop. 

48. Crepante pede.] Poets animate all Nature, and have 
given Feet to running Waters, becauſe they advance ſuc- | 
ceſſively from Place to Place, as if they were marching. 1 
„ 8 SAN. 


—— ſonans liquido pede labitur unda. 
mm /iquido pede detulit undas. - 


Let not the Tranſlator appear too bold in attempting to 
preſerve the Beauties of his Author, even in Expreſſions 
yet unknown to the Engliſh Tongue. 

51. Nec veſpertiuus.] After having deſcribed the Riches 


of this happy Country, our Poet now paſſes to thoſe _ 
4 rom 


Epod. 16. Tux Eropzs or Honsel. 339 


Where Olives, faithful to their Seaſon, grow, 

And Figs with Nature's deepeſt Purple glow. 
From hollow Oaks where honey d Streams diſtill, 
And bounds with. noify Foot the pebbled: Rill; 
Where Goats untaught forſake: the flowery Vale, 
And bring their ſwelling Vaders to the Pall; 
Nor evening Bears the Sheep-fold growl around, 
Nor mining Vipers heave the tainted Ground ; - 
Nor watry Eurus deluges the Plain, 


Nor Heats exceſſive burn the ſpringing Grain. 


Not Argo thithar turn'd her armed Head; 
Medea there no magic Poiſon ſpread ; 
No Merchants thither plow the pathleſs Main, 
For guilty Commerce, and a Thirſt of Gain; 
Nor wiſe Ulyſſes, and his wandering Bands, 
Vicious, through brave, e'er knew theſe happy Lands. 


. 
4 * 
II TINS" « VV 1 r oat. 4a dt © 
* * — * r k. A. Co 4 7 * 2 — —— 


from which it is exempt. It is ſecure from the Inſults of 
Foreigners. Corruption of Manners and Breach of Faith 
have not ſpread their Infection there. The Paſſions, which 
debaſe- Mankind to Brutes, are there unknown, nor have 


Diſeaſes and Peſtilence committed their dreadfal Ravages 


in theſe bliſsful Seats. | SAN. 

7. Non huc Argos.) The Tranſlator hath choſen to il- 
12 and open the Senſe of Horace, by following his 
Reaſoning and Sentiments, rather than to be too punctual to 
his Expreſſions. The Argonauts never touched this happy 
Shore Pr Plunder and Piracy; Medea never ſpread her Poi- 
ſons, or practiſed her Witchcraft here; the Jidonians, re- 
markable for Merchandiſe and Want of Probity, never ine 
troduced the bad Arts of Commerce; and the Compani- 


ons of Ulyſſes, equally known by their Vices and by their 


Labours, never landed here in all their Wanderings. 
2 2 | 
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340 Q. Hook ATI FLacci Eropon Lib. 
Nulla nocent pecori contagia, nullius aſtri no 
|  Gregem zſtuoſa torret impotentia. 
Jupiter illa piz ſecrevit litora genti, - 
Ut inquinavit ære tempus aureum. 55 
ZErea dehinc ferro duravit ſecula; quorum > 2; 0g: 
Piis ſecunda, vate me, datur fuga. hes 
| Epopx 
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61. Nulla nocent pecori.] Theſe two Lines, if ſo bold an 
Alteration were pardonable, might better be placed after 
the fifty-ſecond Verſe, where the Poet mentions the nega- 
tive Bleſſings of theſe Iſles. He is here ſpeaking of thoſe 
Advantages, which their Inhabitants enjoy, with regard to 
Foreigners. ; | | 

65. Area.] Mr. Cuningham has reſtored this Reading 
from five or ſix excellent Manuſcripts. The Conſtruction is 
more natural and eaſy. Quorum is referred to the two laſt 


Ages of Braſs and Iron. Mr. Dacier remarks, that Ho- 


race does not mention the Silver Age, becauſe that and the 
Golden ſeem to be the ſame. + San. 

- 66. Vate me.) The Poet, in Quality of Apollo's Prieft, 
declares himſelf inſpired by the Gods, that he may add 
more Weight to the Advice he has given. — Sax. 


© 


Epod. 16. Tr Eropks or Hon Aer. 


O'er the glad Flocks no foul Contagion ſpreads, 
Nor Summer Sun his burning Influence ſheds. 
Pure and unmix'd the World's firſt Ages roll'd, 

But ſoon as Braſs had ſtain'd the flowing Gold, 
To Iron harden'd by ſucceeding Crimes, 

Jove for the Juſt reſerv'd theſe happy Climes, 
To which the Gods this pious Race invite, 
And bid me, raptur'd Bard, direct their Flight. 
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Erope XVII. Ad Caniiam. 
AM jam efficaci do manus feientiæ, | 
Supplex & oro regna per Proſerpina, 
Per & Dianæ non movenda numina, 
Per atque libros carminum valentium 
Refixa ccelo devocare ſidera, Gs —8 
Canidia, parce vocibus tandem facris, ö 
Citumque retro ſolve, ſolve turbinem. 
Movit nepotem Telephus Nereium, 
In quem ſuperbus ordinarat agmina | 
Myſorum, & in quem tela acuta torſerat : 10 


r 


— —_ — 


If Canidia be ranked in Company with Medea, Circe, 
and the moſt famous Witches of Antiquity, ſhe is indebted 
to Horace for the Obligation. She now appears the ſecond 
Time upon the Stage, and with all the Splendours of a 
Triumph. The Force of her Art is acknowledged, and 
Homage is paid to her Power. She is no longer an infa- 
mous Sorcereſs, but a Goddeſs, who ſubdues all Nature to 
her Empire, to whom Prayers are addreſſed, and Sacri- 
fices promiſed. | Sg ES 
Canidia, more inſolent than compaſſionate by theſe Sub- 
miſſions of a vanquiſhed Enemy, prepares to make him 
feel the moſt dreadful Effects o 3 Vet all 
theſe Submiſſions, and all theſe Menaces are Irony and Sa- 
tire, ſo much more ſevere and violent, as they are more 
diſguiſed. „ „5 N 
erſ. 7. Citumgue retro. ON and Martial mention 
a magical Machine called Rhombus. Theocritus and Lucian 
tell us, that it was made of Braſs, and Ovid ſays, it _ 
k of HIS « 85 Re . 6» % ; turn 
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EropR XVII. To CANTDIA. 


ANI DIA, to thy matchleſs Art, 
Vanquiſh'd I yield a ſuppliant Heart; 
But oh! by Hell's extended Plains, 
Where Pluto's gloomy Conſort reigns ; 
By bright Diana's vengeful Rage, _ 
Which Prayers, nor Hecatombs aſſuage, 
And by the Books, of Power to call 
The charmed Stars, and bid them fall, 
No more pronounce the ſacred Scrowl, 
But back the magic Circle roll. 
Even ſtern Achilles could forgive 
The Myſian King, and bid Him live, 
Though proud he rang'd the Ranks of Fight, 


And hurl'd the Spear with daring Might, 


Thus 


_ 
T7 


RUPP round by Straps of Leather, with which it was 
bound, This is probably the Machine, which Horace calls 
turbo, and he beſeeches Canidia to turn it backward, as if 
to correct the fatal Bee it produced in its natural Courſe. 
ORR. 

8. Tel erh Was Kin of Myſia. When the Greeks 
entered 1 0 W Ne eir Paſſage to Troy, he _ 

ut being 0 by Achilles, 


them vigorouſly ; 
told by the Oracle, that he Soak only be cured by the Wea- 
pon with which he was wounded. He applied to _—_ 
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he is violently tormented by her Er nts ; | 
moſt ſenſible Pleaſantry is attributing the Whiteneſs of his 


344 Q- HoRaT1l FLacci Epopon Lib. 


Luxere matres Iliæ addictum feris 


Alitibus atque canibus homicidam Hectora, 


Poſtquam relictis mcenibus rex procidit, 

Heu! pervicacis ad pedes Achillei. 

Setoſa duris exuere pellibus _ | 15 

Laborioſi remiges Ulyſſei, 

Volente Circe, membra : tunc mens & ſonus 

Relapſus, atque notus in vultus honor. 

Dedi ſatis ſuperque pœnarum tibi, 

Amata nautis multum & inſtitoribus. ©.:nd 

Fugit juventas, & verecundus color 

Reliquit, offa pelle amicta lurid3 : 

Tuis capillus albus eft odoribus. 5 
e Nullum 


—ͤ ——OG@GC_—H—___—_ r 


bm. Ad 
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who, ſcraping his Lance, poured the Filings into his Wound. 
'iny mentions a Picture, in which Achilles was painted 
performing the Cure. | OT Lans. 
11. Luxere.] This Reading is of more than ten Manu- 
ſcripts, and has been received by our beſt Editions. The 


_ Copyiſts, who read unxere, did not reflect that the Body of 


Hector was waſhed and perfumed, before it was carried to 


Troy. BEN Tr. Cun. 


1 9. Dei ſatis ſuperque. ] This whole laſt Part is all Diſ- 
guiſe. It opens with Irony, continues with Fiction, and 
ends in Falſhood. Horace would . Canidia, that 

nchantments; but the 


Hair to the Force of her Drugs, which he calls Odours. 
Poiſons have been frequently conveyed in Perfumes, 
Flowers, Gloves, Cc. Bo 1 

20. Amata nautis.] The Poet here uſes Words of an 
ambiguous and doubtful Meaning. Nauta is properly a 
Sailor ; but it alſo ſignifies a Merchant, of rich and extenſive 


Commerce. It appears by a Number of Inſcriptions, that 
che Naute forme 


a Corporation, of which the M * 


* + * 


Epod. 17. Taz Eropes or Horace. 249 
Thus, when the murderous Hector Jay 
Condemn'd to Dogs, and Birds of Prey, 

Vet when his royal F ather kneel'd, | 705 5 
The fierce Achilles knew to yield. 
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And Troy's unhappy Matrons paid | ; | 
Their Sorrows to their Hector's Shade. "LED | 

 Ulyſſes' Friends, in Labours try'd, | 8 i 
So Circe will'd, threw off their Hide, f 
Aſſum'd the human Form divine, 11 
And drop'd the Voice, and Senſe of Swine. | , 


— 


— _—_ 
— — 


O Thou, whom Tars, and Merchants love, 
Too deep thy vengeful Rage I prove, 
Reduc'd, alas ! to Skin and Bone, 

My Vigour fled, my Colour gone. . 
Thy fragrant Odours on my Head 


=. 


CAPTIONS FE 2 Tf. ERIE 
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More than the Snows of Age have ſhec. 
3 
. 48} 
and Knights of Rows were Fequendy Mace e- Th 
not only ſignifies a Perſon employed by Taylors to ſell Clothes f ! 
for them in the Streets, but a Factor or Merchant-Adven- 3 
turer, ſuch as Horace calls pretio/us emtor. Since a Tranſla- $1 
tion cannot, preſerve. both theſe Meanings, it muſt chuſe Gi 
that, which ſeems moſt proper to continue the Deceit, and Ld 
impoſe upon Canidia. TT CAS wand} not. 5 
21. Verecundus color religuit.] Religuit is governed by me 4 
underſtood. Thus in Plautus wire; religuere, and in Virgil | | 
cum lumine vita reliquit. This Paſſage, through Inattention, | 
das been unjuſtly criticiſed by Scaliger, — defended b 


Mr. Dacier, and ill corrected by Doctor Bentley. Suc 

Ellipſes are frequent in Horace, and we have another In- 
ſtance of them in the next Line, n pelle amicta lurida, 
where ſunt muſt be underſtood. Cun. San. 


346 Qt. Horatu Fra Erovon Lib. 


Nullum a labore me reclinat otium: ES” | 
Urget diem nox, & dies noctem; neque eſt | 25 | 
Levare tenta ſpiritu præcordia. 
Ergo negatum vincor ut credam miſer, 
Sabella pectus increpare carmina, Ne 
Caputque Marsa diffilire næniâ. 
Quid amplits vis? 6 mare! 6 terra! 1 . 
Quantùm neque atro delibutus Hercules 
Neſſi cruore, nec Sicana fervidl _ 
Furens in Etna flamma : tu, donec cinis 
Injurioſis aridus ventis ferar, 
Cales venenis officina Ce 1 48 
Quæ finis ? ecquod me manet Ripendium ? | 
Effare : juſſas cum ſide pœnas luam ; 
Paratus expiare, ſeu popoſceris 
Centum juvencis, five mendaci lyxæx 
Volas ſonari : tu pudica, tu proba — 4 
Fexambulabis aſtra fidus aureum. 


. Officina.] The by none Scholiaſt has well . 
this aſlage, ip/am Canidiam officinam venenorum di 2 dixit, 
Horace calls his Witch a Shop of Poiſons. b | 


| Centum juvencis.] This Reading, inſtead of — 
| ha been — from an ancient —— and received 
2 = late Editors. It is an elegant, poetical Manner of 
| PTT WEE 
of the be Bt Book 


Mendaci lira.) We hre he zngcher- Ambi 5 Horace 
would wave Canidia believe, that he gives * 


Epod. 17. Tas: Exqpzs or Hazacs. 
Days preſs on Nights, and Nights an Days, - 
Yet never bring apHour.of Eaſe, 


While gaſping in the Pangs ef Death,” | 
I fretch my Lung in xajn for Breath. 


Thy Charms have Power {'tis now confelt) . : 


To ſplit the Head, and tear the Breaſt. 


What would you more, all-charming Dame? 1 


O Seas, and Earth 1 this ſcorching Flame! 

Not ſuch the Fire Alcides bore, 

When the black-yenom'd Shirt he wore 3 

Nor ſuch the Flames, that to the Skies 

From Etna” $ burning Entrails riſe ; 

And yet, Thou Shop of Poiſons dire, 

You glow with unrelenting Fire, 

'Til by the rapid Heat caicin'd, 
Vagrant I drive before the Wind. 


How long f What Ranſom ſhall I pay ? 5 


Speak—I the ſtern: Command obey. 
To expiate the gui'ty Deed, RR; 
Say ſhall en hundred Bullocks bleed ? | 
Or thal I to the lying String 

Thy Fame and ſpotleſs Virtue ſing! 
Teach Thee, a golden Star, to riſe. 
And deathicſs walk che ſpangled Sies? 


— — 
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 didted 
tators; yet there is little Probability, that ſuch Ceremonials 


348 Q. Horarit FracctFrobon Lib. 
Infamis Helenæ Caſtor offenſus vicem, © + 


Fraterque magni Caſtoris, victi preca, 
Ademta vati reddidere lumina. 
Et tu (potes nam) ſolve me dementia, 

O nec paternis obſoleta ſordibns 
Nec in ſepulcris pauperum prudens anus 161-0 
Novendiales diſſipare pulvere. 4* 
Tibi hoſpitale pectus, & purz manu: 


Tuuſque venter partumeius; & tuo 

Cruore rubros obſtetrix pannos lavit j- | 

Utcunque fortis exſilis puerpera. - * 7:6 % 
| CAN DIR 


42. Offenſus vicem.] Propter vicem Helene. This Readin 
is of ſeveral Manuſcripts, and Doctor Bentley has proved, 
that it was an uſual Manner of Expreſſion among the Lating, 
both in Verſe and Proſe, TIS Gs 

46. Paternis ſordibus] The Poet, according to the old 
Commentator, reproaches Canidia with being born in Adul- 
tery, the moſt criminal of all unlawfal Commerce. 

47. Sepulcris pauperum.] Acton well remarks, that Ho- 
race only means the, Sepulchres of the Poor, ſince thoſe of 
the Rich were ſurronnded with Walls, to protect them from 
the Sacrilege of Sorcerers.. F 

48. Nowendiales pulveres.] Servius, in his Notes upon'the 
fifth Book of Virgil's Zneid, ſays, that a dead Body was 
preferved ſeven Days, burned on the eighth, and interred 
on the ninth ; and Sire Horace intended” theſe Ceremonies 
in the yen Paſſage. This Explication, although contra- 


y Acron, has been received by our ableſt Commen- 


were obſerved in the Funerals of poor People, of whom 
alone - che Roet-ſpeaka here. He. ſeems rather. to mean, that 


| theſe Witches dug up the Aſhes of the Dead, nine Days after 


they were interred ; and perhaps the Number nine might 


"have had ſomewhat myſterious in it, which was thought to 


give Force to their Rnchantments. The Laws of the twelve 


Epod. 17. Taz Eropzs or HoRACc? 343 
When Helen's Virtue was defam'd, | 
Her Brothers, though with Rage enflam'd, — 
Yet to the Bard his Eyes reſtor'd, 

When ſuppliant He their Grace implor d. 
Oh ! calm this Madneſs of my Brain, 
For you can heal this raging Pain. 

You never knew the Birth of Shame, 
Nor by thy Hand, all-ſkilful Dame, 
The poor Man's Aſhes are upturn'd, 
Though they be thrice three Days inurn'd. 
Thy Boſom's bounteous and humane, 
Thy Hand from Blood and Murder clean; 
And with a blooming Race of Boys, 
Lucina crowns thy Mother-Joys. 


jy 


— „ — 


Tables had nothing determined com__ the Number of 
Days, which a Corps ſhould be kept before it was to be 
carried out to Burial . Sax. 
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Canipiz RRESPONS T0. 


J VID obſeratis auribus fundis preces? 
Non ſaxa nudis ſurdiora navitis 
Neptunus alto tundit hibernus ſalo. 
Inultus ut tu riſeris Cotyttia | 
Vulgata, ſacrum liberi Cupidinis? . Ny 
Et Eſquilini Pontifex venefi - © - | 
Impune ut urbem nomjine.impleris mes ? 
Quid proderit ditafſe Pelignas anus | 
Velociuſve miſcuiſſè toxicum? OO 
Sed tardiora fata te votis manent. ro 
—_ 555 tngr 


: 9 
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Canidia was provoked by the pretended Penitence of the 
Poet. She had diſcovered all the Diſguiſe of it, and boaſted 
that ſhe would have open Vengeance for this new Affront. 
Horace thought he could not better ſhew his Contempt of 
her Menaces, than by putting them into Verſe. The prin- 

cipal Ridicule of this Anſwer conſiſts in Canidia's never 
attempting to prove the Falfity of that deteſtable Execution, 
with which ſhe is charged in the fifth Epode, as if ſhe thought 
it more prudent to be ſilent concerning a Fact, whoſe Noto- 

riety aid not give a Poſſibility of her Faltifcation. SAN. 
Verſ. 4. Riferis Cotyttia vulgata.] Cetyttia vulgando ridenda 
propoſueris. Cotys, or Cotytto, was the Goddeſs of Impu- 
rity, and although ſhe did not preſide over Aſſemblies of 
Witches, yet as there were many vile and infamous Cere- 
monies practiſed in them, the Poet ſatirically makes Canidia 
call them the Feaſts of Cotys. Better to explain his Deſign, 
he adds, /iberi Cupidinis ſacrum, Myſteries of a licentious and 
unbounded Love. A Roman Proverb calls a Perſon of diſ- 
ſolute and vicious Manners, Cotyos contubernalis, a Companion 


of Cotys. PoL1TIAN. 
7 * 6. Efqui- 
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CANIDIlAs ANSWER. 


TL hear no more. Thy Prayers are vain. 

1 Not Rocks, amid the wintry Main, 

When Neptune bids the Tempeſt riſe, 

Leſs heed the ſhipwreck'd Sailor's Cries. 

Shall you Cotyttia's Feaſts deride, 

Yet ſafely triumph in thy Pride ? 

Or impious, to the Glare of Day 

The ſacred Joys of Love betray ? 

Or fill the City with my Name, 

And Pontiffe-like our Rites defame ? 
| oh | Did 


1 r 


T bad Et 


6. Keile Pontifex were] Tanguam þ of Pentifon, 


You have preſumed, ſays Canidia, to ridicule and condemn 
our Actions on the Eſquilian Hill (a Place where Witches 
aſſembled, becauſe the Bodies of poor People were buried 
ey as if you were ſovereign Pontiffe, who was Arbiter 


and Judge of all Affairs, in which Religion was concerned. 


| h Torr. 
8. Quid proderit.] It is very little 3 that Horace, 
who thus laughs at Witchcraft, ſhould apply to Charms or 
Incantations to defend him from the Power of Canidia. This 
Opinion, which is maintained by ſome of his Commentators, 


deſtroys all the Irony of his Recantation, and enfeebles the 


Spirit of it. We have ſeen that Canidia had aſſembled ſeve- 
ral Witches at Naples, to afliſt her in her Spells. Sax. 
9. Toxicum.) Was properly a Poiſon, with which the Scy- 
thians bathed the Points of their Arrows ; and as the Wound 
was mortal, it became a Name for all incurable Poiſons. 
10. Sed rardiora fata.] The Word velbeius ſeemed to 
threaten Horace with inſtant Death; but thy Crime, ſays 
Canidia, deſerves more lengthened Torments, and I will make 
thee feel my Vengeance in every Hour of a Life dragged on 


in 
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352 Q. Horar1i FLacer Epopon Lib. 
Ingrata miſero vita ducenda eſt, in hoc, 

Novis ut uſque ſuppetas laboribus. 

Optat quietem Pelopis infidi pater, 

Egens benignæ Tantalus ſemper dapis; 


Optat Prometheus obligatus aliti;; 156 


Optat ſupremo collocare Siſyphus 

In monte ſaxum ; ſed vetant leges Jovis. 
Voles mode altis deſilire turribus, - 
Modò enſe pectus Norico recludere ; 


Fruſtraque vincla gutturi innectes tu. 10 


Faſtidiosa triſtis zxgrimonia. 

Vectabor humeris tunc ego inimicis eques z 
Mezque terra cedet inſolentiæ. 

An quæ movere cereas imagines, 


(Ut ipſe nofti curioſus) & polo ; 20 


Deripere 


— 
— 


. 


in Pain. Death, which is now an Object of your Fears, 
ſhall become an Object of your Wiſhes, and yet ſhall be 
denied you. Tis 

13. Optat quietem.] In the Prayers, which Horace had ad- 
dreſſed to Canidia, he had endeavoured to move her Pity 
by Examples of Forgiveneſs and Mercy. Her Anſwer now 
ſnews, by oppoſite | ps ag that he had no Right to ex- 


peR any Compaſlion from her. Dac. 
22. YVeaaber humeris.] This Metaphor, taken from Per- 


ſons carried by Slaves in Chairs, ſignifies to triumph, to re- 
duce to Servitude. All Mankind, ſays Canidia, ſhall ac- 
knowledge my Power, n/o/entia, which nothing ſhall be 


capable of reſiſting ; nothing ſhall equal. Dac. 
27. Poffim crematos.] Canidia uſes the Word crematos, to 


convince the Poet of her ſuperiour Science. To raiſe the 


Spirits 
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Epod. 17. „ 3 
Did I with Wealth in vain enrich ß 
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Of potent Spells each charming Wi itch, 0 
Or mix the ſpeedy Drugs in Vain? ; 55 
No through 4 lingering Length of RY — TS VIS 


ReluQtant ſhalt Thou drag thy Days, 


While every Hour new Pangs ſhall raiſe. 


| Gazing on the deluſive Feaſt, 

Which charms his Eye, yet flies his Taste, 0 
Perfidious. T'antalus implores, . SLIME: 
For Reſt, for Reſt, the vengeful Powers; 0 8 8 ad 405 
Prometheus, while the Vulture pres a ee ee, 
Upon his Liver, longs for Eaſe; 115 1 on 7 
And Siſiphus, with many a Groan, 5 5 
Uprolls, with ceaſcleſs Toil, his Stone, 1 Sai 0e 
To fix it on the top-moſt — Os 
In vain, for Jove's all-ruling Wil! 333 
Forbids. When thus in black Deſpair 
' Down from ſome Caſtle, high in Air, 

You ſeek an headlong Fate below, 

Or try the Dagger's pointed Blow, 

Or if the left-ear'd Knot you tye, 

Yet Death your vain Attempts ſhall fly ; 
Then on your Shoulders will I ride, 
And Earth ſhall ſhake beneath my Pride. 

Could I with Life an Image warm 
(Impertinent, you ſaw the Charm) 


4 -. 
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Or 


2 1 


Spirits of che De arted; to reanimate dead Bodies, was the 
Trade of inconſiderable Witches; ; but to inſpire with Life a 
Vol. II. | Aa Corps, 
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354 Q: 8 Fracei Erpopon Lib. 
Deripere Lunam vocibus poſſim meis, 5 
Poſſim crematos excitare mortuos, 
Defiderique temperare poculum ; _ 
Plorem artis ia te nil valentis exitum? __ 
| CARMEN 


9 K _ ä ;p : Wren — 


| Gm, which bad been adn to Aſhes, was on Webel 
Inſtance of their Art, and worthy of 28 55 Bord. 
29. Artis in te nil valentis.] Nothing Mr. Dacier, 
3 — Hdey Aas! the Commen. 
tators have written u this Paſſage, which they have 
turned in twenty different Manners, without giving the 
true Explication of it. Vet his own Explanation well de- 
ſerves a Place am _— thoſe, which he has condemned, 
All the Difficulty diſappear by correcting the Text, 
according to ſome ancient Copies and Editions. An phrem 
exitum artis nihil walentis in te? The Conſtruction is 
Latin ; perfectly natural, and rally underſlood, | So 
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Or tear down Luna from her Skies 
Or big the Dead, though burn d, ariſe, | 1425 
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CARMEN SECULARE 
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* EOETA ad PoPULUM. . || ;1!; 1.4. 
Lib. 3. DI profanum vulgus & arceo. 
= Ode 1. FP Favete linguis : carmina non prius 
= | | Audita, Muſarum ſacerdos, 
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This Poem is beyond Contradiction, one of the nobleſt 

Pieces of Lyric Poetry, and we may be bold to ſay, that 

we have nothing more valuable in all the Works of Ho. 

race. It was an Honour to Him to have been choſen 

by Auguſtus to celebrate the fecular Games, and his Per- 
Formance 1s a curious, it is indeed the only Monument of 

the Ceremonies obſerved in that Feſtival. en we ſhall 

have read the Poem in its preſent Form, we ſhail acknow- 

ledge that Horace hath filled his Subject in its utmoſt Ex- 

tent, and that Antiquity hath left us nothing more perfect. 

The Celebration of theſe Games was diſtinguiſhed by the 

Solemnity of three great Feſtivals, which were divided in 

their Inſtitution, but by Degrees became united, and form- 

ed one Entertainment, which continued three Days and 

three Nights ſucceſſively. They were called Ludi Terentini, 
Ludi Seculares, and Ludi Apollinares. 5 
Valerius In the firſt Ages of Rome, a certain Perſon, called Vale- 
Maximus, ſus Valeſius, who lived in the Territories of the Sabines, 
L. 2. c. 5. had two Sons and a Daughter ſmitten with a Plague. He 
was commanded by his domeſtic Gods, to go down the 

| Tiber with his Children to a Place named Terentum, and 
there to make them drink Water, warmed upon the Altar 

of Pluto and Proſerpine. : i | 

His Children being perfectly cured, the grateful Father 

offered Sacrifices upon the Spot ; celebrated Games ; per- 

#1 | formed the Lectiſternia; and to preſerve in his own Name 
; 2 Remembrance of ſuch an extraordinary Event, called 
himſelf Manius Valerius Terentinus ; Manius, from the infer- 

nal Deities to whom he had ſacrificed ; Yalerius, from the 

Verb walere, becauſe his Children had recovered their 
Health; and Terentinus, from the Name of the Place. 
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To Youths and Mir in fing the 1 95 Strain 
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The PoET to the PeoprE. ' 
TAND off, ye Vulgar, nor profane, i 
With bold, unhallow'd Sounds, this feſtal Scene: 
In Hymns, inſpir d by Truth divine, 
I Prieſt of the melodious Nine, 


To 


In the Veat 246, in which the Kings were — a 
violent Plague, accompanied with numberleſs un, Fab: 
having thrown the City into the utmoſt Conſternation, _ | 
lius Valerius Poplicola ſacrificed to Pluto and Prof 

upon the ſame Altar, and the Contagion ceaſed. — | 
Vears afterwards the ſame Sacrifices were performed by 
the Sibylline Prieſts, with an Addition of ſome Ceremonies 


— 


1 —_— —— 


- preſcribed by their Books. It was then commanded, that 


theſe Feaſts ſhould from thence be regularly obſerved at the 
End of every Age, which gave them the Name of Secular 
Games: In the ſecond Punic.War the Apollinarian Games 
were inſtituted in Honour of Apollo and Latona. They 
were celebrated yearly, but not diſtinguiſhed from the ſe- 
cular Games, in the Year when theſe laſt were repreſented. 

The Pomp and Ceremonies of this Feſtival were very re- 


markable. Some Days before it began, the Quindecem- 


viri diſtributed to the People certain luſtral or expiatory 
Things; ſuch as Torches, Bitumen, Sulphur, and Grain 
of particular Kinds. Theſe are expreſſed in ſome ancient 
Medals after this Manner, S UF. P. D. Safimenta populo 
data ; and by theſe three Letters, P P P. pi ere, 11 
præbita. Sacrifices were pred in the Night to Pluto, 
and Proferpine ; to the Fates; to the Ilithiæ, and the Earth: 
in the Day to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, and 
the Genit.. Supplications were performed, and the Sta- 
tues of the were placed on ND where hay? 
were ſerved with che moſt exquiſite Dainties. During 

three Days, in which theſe Games continued, three 

rent Pieces of Muſic were performed, as Zoſimus aſſures 105 
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358 CARMEN SECULARE. 


Ap Purxkos Ac PUELLAS. 


PIRITUM Phcebus mihi, Phcebus artem 
; Carminis, nomenquę dedit Poetz. 


Virginum primæ, puerique claris 
| Patribus orti, = 


Deliæ 


+ „„ '£ PA. ö 
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The 7 EY changed each . On. the firſt the P 
mbled'in the Campus Martius; the ſecond in the apl- | 


| #61; the third upon Mount Palatine. 


The firſt Secular Games were Teprefented in the Year 
245; the ſecond in 3&5 ; the third in 505; the fourth in 
605; and the fifth, which were theſe of Auguſtus, in 737. * | 


is not eaſy to determine in what Seaſon theſe laſt were 


brated; whether at the End of April (as we may Ster. 
ture from the 79th Line) when Prayers dee offered: to 
Pales for the Preſervation of the Flocks ; 

of Autumn, which was the Time, as — informs us, 


appointed for their Celebration. But whatever might be 


the particular Scaſon, we know, by the 83d and nern 
ve es, that the Moon was in her Increaſe. 

We have ſaid that this Piece of Horace is the moſt an- 
eient, which remains to us upon this Occaſion ; at leaſt it is 
the moſt complete. That of Catullus, beginning with 
theſe Words Diane ſumus in fide, was apparently com 
for. ſome particular Feſtival of Apollo and Diana. Or, if 
it were intended for the Secular Games, it is only one 5 


the three, which formed this kind of Poem. Perha 
was deſi to be ſung in 705, but the Poet died a a 


or eme fore, nor were the Games — reſented; either 

h Careleſsneſs of the Pontiffes, uſe the civil 

— out at that Time between Ceſar and Pomp. 
They were b. R in 405. probably from ſome ch 
eaſons. 

The Romans; in en ee d ee had a kind of 
Eyric Poem compoſed of many Parts, each of which p! 
ſerved-to. itſelf a particular Form of Meaſures, and w. 
being divided from the Whole, might ſe arately — ſs 
many little nee "This ce N of Horace is the moſt 


as _ 
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Tus Sour Ax en , 350 
To THE CHoRUS or Torr An — 
Ain 
OEB Us taught me how to ſing, 

Ho to tune the vocal String 

Phoebus made me known to Fame, 

j Honour'd with a Poet's Name. 

| Noble Youths; and Virgins fair, 

Chaſte Diana's guardian Care, ; 


: — — — = — — — e | „ 
r 1 ; p $6554 
4 C of Com 
x oſition. Claudian, Terentianus Maurus, Auſonius and 
1 artianus Capellus have left us many others, which have 
0 been imitated by ſome modern Poets. That of Claudian was 
8 written — the 3 of 2 w_ begins with 
h Ancients,: 
Poems; and 


in which Verſes of al different FT Bee were employed, 
without any uniform Order and Connexion. 


|  Vetrf. 1. ODT PROFANUM' FULGUS.] The poet 
here takes a Tone of Inſpiration, nor could he propoſe his 
Subject in a Manner more noble, or more capable of en- 
gaben Attention and Reſpect. At che Beginning of the 
Sacrifices it was uſual to bid the Perſons depart, who were 
not initiated in the Myſteries. Profanus 13 derived from 
pro and fanum, and fignifies thoſe, who were excluded _ 
Temple, and ſtood before the Gate, pro ſano poſits. 


2 2 Theſe Words are alſo borrowed ben 
be aft applied ed to thi . — 1 the fiſt e roqire 

to this n a 

— . — 2 the AG ns fawvert, was 

yo fl of ſecond, they order that . — 
ſ en, Keds may difturb the Sacrifice, or hinder 

the Effect of the Prayers; 33 durit, malis, 
| Aa | ominofisg 
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Deliz tutela Dez, fugaces | 
Lyneas & cervos cohibentis arc. 
Leſbium ſervate pedem, meique 
Pollicis ictum. 
aut} os. wel ont eee 
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eminofis. In their third Senſe, they invite che Aſſembly to 
pronounce Words of a favourable Import, and to unite 
their Vows to thoſe of the Prieſts, who officiate, the Prince 
and Magiſtrates, who preſide, and, the Children, who ſing 
the Hymn. Ex 
Carmina non prius audita.] This is literally true in what- 
ever Senſe we underſtand it. It was an hundred thirty-two” 
Years ſince the ſecular Games had been repreſented ; conſe- 
quently no Perſon then alive had ever heard a Poem ſung. 
upon ſuch Occafion. Befides, this. almoſt ſeems to have 
been the Form, which the Heralds uſed, who were ſent 
througk the Provinces to invite the whole World to the 
Celebration of .a Feſtival, which they had never yet be- 
held; nor ſhould ever behold aga m. 
4. Virginibus pueriſque.) The ſecular Poems were ſung by 
fifty-four young Perſons of both Sexes, equally divided into 
two'Choirs. Jer novem illuſtres pueri, cum totidem wirginibus 
hymnos & P eons tanunt ;5——=ſtorſum autem puellæ ipſee cho-- 
rum habcant, & ſeorſum puerorum maſculus ordo. Toziuus. 
This firſt Strophe carries the ſtrongeſt Characters to juſ- 
tify our placing it at the Head of the ſecular Poem. The 
Poet begins with two religious Forms of ſpeaking. Oar. 
profanum uulgus, and Favete linguis, nor could ſuch an Open- 
ing have any Object leſs important than ſome Ceremony 
conſecrated to the Worſhip of the Gods. He ſays, that 
he will pronounce his Verſes to Vouths and Virgins, Virgi- 
nibus pueriſque canto, and he adds, that theſe Verſes were 
never heard by any Perſon, carmina non prius audita. 


It was hardly poſlible for Him to mark the ſecular Poem 
with. ſtronger Characters; nor upon any other Occaſion 
could he ſeriouſly ſay, that the Verſes which he was going 
to repeat, were never heard before. Mr. Dacier is com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that Horace here ſpeaks of the 
ſecular Poem; and although He puts himſelf to the Torture 
tp reconcile this Strophe to the firſt Ode of the third Book, 
— 5 | Rx | ; yet 


2 | 8 4 5 P 1 5 Va ” ; 
THz Secular PorM. £561 
in 2 n 7 94 


(Goddeſs, whoſe unerring Dart 
Stops the Lynx, or flying Hart 


Mark the Leſfan Meaſures well, 5 8 je] | 5 1 
And in various Cadence fing, g 
As I ſtrike the changing String. 58 


_— 0 9 * + i 3 * 0 _ _ 
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yet after all his forced and violent Explications, He is con- 
ſtrained to confeſs, that it is only a kind of general Preface, 
which hath not any particular Reference to that Ode, and 
which ought therefore to be eee it by leaving a 
little Space between them. Indeed it is ridiculous, that 
Horace ſhould addreſs an Ode to Children, which was to 
teach them ſuch Maxims of Morality, as were far above 
their Comprehenſion ; while He excludes; from his Inſtruc- 
tions, Perions of a more advanced Age, who alone were 
capable of underſtanding, and profiting by them. Scaliger 
therefore had Reaſon to ſay that this Strophe was entirely 
out of its Place. _- 3 RX +: at 
5. SPIRITUM PHOEBUS.) The Poet ſpeaks thus 
advantageouſly of Himſelf, to 2 the Chorus in their 
Singing; and he ſays, that Apollo inſpired theſe Verſes, to. 
inſinuate to Them, that the God was diſpoſed to hear their 
Prayers. ey 9 
| Mr. Sanadon places theſe four Strophes at the End of 
the Poem, and calls hen an Epilogue. Thus he makes the 
Poẽt, ſurely not without ſome Abſurdity, inſtruct the Chorus 
how to ſing, when we muſt ſuppoſe the Concert already 
performed. Beſides, the Poem ends far more nobly with 
Hæc Jovem ſentire Deoſque cunflos. | oo 
S)ppſtur Carminis, and Ars Carminis, are very different 
| = eſſions. 2 former . _ — — —— 
ich Nature alone can give; the latter he Beauty 
of Verſification, which | tha ected by reading the moſt 
excellent Models of Antiquity, and by Exerciſe of Compo- 
ſition. hope JR theſe two Excellencies may be 
ſecure of Immortality, and the Name of Poet. 
Theſe four laſt Strophes have been always placed at the 
End of the ſixth Ode of the fourth Book, only becauſe the 
Meafures-are the ſame, and that Phæbus iS named SR 
"I 
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geculo feſtas referente luces, 


Lib. 4. 
Ode 6. 


+ ys and that in the other 
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Rite Latonz puerum canentes, ED 

Rite creſcentem face noftilucam, 3 

Proſperam frugum, celeremqus pronce = 
Volvere metiſes. e 

Nupta jam dices, Ego Dis amicum, 


1 
332 
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For carmen, docilis modorum 22s 
| Vatis Horati. | . 20 


| con EN TUS PRIMUS. 
.-HYMNUS AD APOLLEINEM. 
" UTzrqus Choxus. 

IVE quem, proles Niobæa magne 

Vindicem linguæ, 1 raptor 
Senſit, & Trojæ prope victor * 5 

Phthius r e 
Ceteris 
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But it is eaſy to + pay that theſe Odes are extremely 


different, that the. firſt was N an Hymn, addreſſed to 
ſpeaks to the Chorus 

o ſing it. Nor is there any 3 between them, 
but that they are Parts of the ſame Whole; of the ſecular 
Poem. Mr. Daciet very well diſcerned that they ought to 
be divided, but his. 1 ts did not direct Him farther. _ 
11. Lefbium pedem.] The Saphic Meaſures only are men- 
tioned,” becauſe the greater Part of the three Songs is com · 
poſed of them. The Poet exhorts the Choirs to obſerve 
the Meaſures of his Verſe, Leſgium pedem; and the Cadence 
of the Muſic, pollicis ickum; for the Ancients marked the 


| Gadence not only with the Foot, but the Thumb; 


uam pollicis ſonore, vel u ped;s 
2 . docent 4 . 


Terentianus Maurus. 
In this Manner ne e — Hiraſelf 


| beating ins, while the Chorus was fi * 
. e ] Is an Ellipfis, for pro am in ne- 
et 2 People were periuaded, that he Iſl: 


TAI Szevyan PozM, 3 
To the God, who gilds the Skies, 1 
Let the ſolemn Numbers : + a 
Solemn ſing the Queen of Night, 
And her Creſcent's ; 0 Vs ” | 9 0 
Which adown the fruitful . 8 „ 
s Rolls the Months in prope C Fare: Fs | . 7 3 
Soon upon her bridal Day, 2” 
Thus the joyful Maid ſhall a. : 
When the great revolving Year 
Bad the feſtal Morn appear, 
High the vocal Hymn I rais'd, _ 
All the liſtening Gods were pleas'd ; 1 
All the vocal Hymn divine, 
Horace, tuneful Bard, was thine... 


FIRST CONCERT. 
HYMN TO A r. 0 1, I. O. 
Choxus of YouTas and VI RCINs. 
ITYOS, with impious Luſt inſpir d, 

By chafte Latona's Beauties fir'd, 
2 Thy Wrath, O Phoebus, try d; 

And Niobe, of Tongue profane, 

Deplor d her numerous Offspring ſlain, 

Sad Vieims of their Meckern Pride, 


Achilles, 


WP JU 18 FINES 47 Ai —— LW wn 


7 therefore 
Verſ. 21. DIVE.] 
of the N Horace col 
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364 CARMEN SECVLARE, 
Cxteris major, tibi miles imparz 
Filius quanquam Thetidos marinæ 
Dardanas turres quateret, tremenda 


Cuſpide pugnax. 
Ille, mordaci velut icta ferro 5 OE 
Pinus, aut impulſa cupreſſus Euro,  Þ 


Procidit latè, poſuitque collum in 
Pulvere Teuro: e 

| Ille, non incluſus equo Minerve , _ 

Sacra mentito, male feriatos 

Troas, & lætam Priami choreis . - 35 
Falleret aulamz _ _.. 

Sed palam captis gravis, heu nefas l heu! _ 

Neſcios fari pueros Achivis 


Ureret flammis, etiam latentts | 
Matris in alvo: N „ 
* 1 | 4 . 1 9 


* 7 N 4 T —{ 


+». 


It is probable, that this Part of the Ode was ſung, by | 
the two Choirs together, and we ſind in it a Lyric Bold- » 
neſs, which hath much of Enthuſiaſm. After the Word, 

Dive the Conſtruction demands that we ſhould go down to 
the laſt Strophe, Decor Argeæ, &c. for all between theſe 
two Stanzas is a Parentheſis, conſiſting of twenty-four Lines. 
The Idea of Troy, and of Achilles, has thrown the Poet 
into a Wandering, which were inexcuſable, if it were not 
intended to flatter a Prince, who deduced his Origin from 
RD SE ee hi 
33. Ille non incluſus eguo.] If Achilles had lived, the 
Greeks had not been reduced to a diſhonourable Neceſſity 
of employing a Stratagem in the Siege of Troy, but had 
taken it in open Day. This is a glorious Character of that 
Hero; yet, in Mr. Dacier's Judgement, it particularly de- 
ſerves to be remarked, that Horace ſpeaks not ſo much 
from an Enthuſiaſm, which warms his Imagination, as from 

the Faith of Hiſtory, that has preſerved a famous Diſpute 

at 


Vy 
LEY 


Taz SECULAR Pon u. 3686 
Achilles too, the Son of F ame, 5 1 P 
Though ſprung from Thetis, — Dame, 1750 
And firſt of Men in Bic 21129. 47 t, at 
Though, warring with tremendous Spear, 
He ſhook the Trojan Towers with Fear, 400 


Vet bow d to thy ſuperiour Met; 0 e20 50 
The Cypreſs, when by Storms inpetl'd; * 
Or Pine, by biting Axes fell dd. 


So falling on th enſanguin'd _ 5 ; | 
By your unerring Arrow ann UEVAIET 4:1 


4 wt 6 a 


He would not W heedleſs Corti: x Yap 
Difſolv'd in Wine, and feſtal Sport; | 
With midnight Art ſurpriſes: 7; ut pan, 
But | bravely bold, of open Forte 
Would proudly ſcorn Minerva's Horſe, 


„ „ IE „ 5 % 


And all its boly Cheat deſpiſe: . 
Then arm'd, alas ! with Horrours die, 
Wide-waſting with reſiſtleſs Ire, . 
Dt Ln hh Pita hot dans | art ot 
Infants, upon whoſe faultering Torigue- | 
Their Words in formleſs Accents hung, 
| Even thoſe to Light and Life unknown: 5 


13 1 9 FX n at 1 ** th. e 


— nt" md — 1 
” » 1 7 q 


— 


at eee $ „Table, beteten Achilles nid Ulyſes, after 
the Death of Hector. They deliberated upon the Methods, 
which ought to be uſed for taking Troy; when Achilles 
talked with Contempt of the-Stratagems Iyſſes propoſed ; 
and adviſed an open Aſſault. Thus, from a Paſſage, which 
Homer has only lightly mentioned in his Odyſley, has Ho- 
vans beautifully — a nn of — * * 


Lib. 1. 
Ode 21. 


by ſome ingenious Greek. They, Who 


35 CAaxMyN Sect ULAR E. 


Ni tuis victus, Veneriſque grate = 
Vocibus, Divum pater nufſſet 


F * 
a ” 
SOT. 


Rebus /Enee PRE” + Mf 2o 52h bn. 
Alite Miſfos': 2 7142 on RE 47m 
Doctor Argez fidicen Thalia, 435 
Phcebe, qui Xantho lavis amine eines, „ 
Dauniæ defende decus g 55 xt 


Levis Agyieu. rein E 


coxxcExrus SECUNDUS. 
Crorus PROF.. 
IANAM teneræ dicite Virgines, - 07 48 


Cnonbs Pont lle. 
ana pueri; dieite Oynthium, J08 
Dees w_ Choy, r b 00 
Latonamque ſupremo N bien i , 
Dilectam penitus jon 11900 16 (blod xn 
+ 1 * 2 1. 244 — . — 
: tide?! 12202 ad al li 


45. Argeæ.] The 3 here join roger the G 
and Tf tire Muſes. "becauſe eck kin 1 Wer ſung in 
Languages; nor is it improbable, — the Gritian Renta 


Poem was a Tranſlation of the Latin, either by A 1 
ute loi 


this Oppoſition, and as ſome Manuſcripts have 4rgive 
cem Thalie, it is not a violent Alteration into 4rgee, which 
is uſed by Horade and Ovid. The Correction is due to 


Mr. Cuningham. 
48. Levis 2 =£ ] Apollo is called Aevieus, from a Greek 


Word 


d, ſignifying a Street; becauſe that God had Statues 


and Altars erected to him in the Streets, as Diana had in 


Highways. The Epithet levis is particularly applied to 
Mk of who was always repreſented without a Beard, as a 
ark o rl and Beauty. Such is the Epithet intonſus 


in 1 


| CAM TENERE J This Part was ſung in the 
Capto ba ſecond Day. It is of a Character different from 
the firſt and third, he Conſtructions of it are natural; 


the Style eaſy; the Images rural; * N wile it ſeems _ a 
re- 


Tus SrTUTAR Por u. 3. 
But charm'd by Beauty's Queen and Fin, 
The Sire of Gods, with jot Decree ns 
or bg ogg 
That Troy ſhould change td imperial Seat, "XL 
And guided by a better Fate, : 
Olorious in diſtant Realms ſhould riſe; : 

Oh! may the God, who could inſpire 
wan n= 19 T 19 
In Xanthus' lucid Stream 5 
| Who joys to bathe his flowing . e 
Nom make the Latian Muſe his Care, 
| And powerful guard her riſing Fame, 


SECOND ON CERT. 
| - 'Cnonvs or Tournee. 
* Virgins, ſing Diana Fras. 


Cnokus oF 1 


Ye Boys, eee 
_ Taz Two Choixs. 
Together let us raiſe the Voice 
To Her, beloy'd by Jove ſupreme; 
Let fair Latona be the Theme, _ 
Our tac Theme, his bexuteovs Chaloss 


— Cu ; 
— 
- - 
* 9 : 1 1 i a . — 
5 k W * A 1 * 


— _ 6 — 


brojerttion win next it Fart it is naſa baer apon 


Apollo, Diana, and Latona. 
We may be bold wo ſoy, tht ufl the Commentators pen 
in Favour of the preſent Arrangement of this Ode 
of them aſſure us, that it was : Intended for 1 
others for the Apollinarian 3 Both have Reaſon for 
their different Opinions, and teilly a Mer 
2 be Games compoſe 
I in way vii anbians as hath been alreſt 
erved. Some however of the Crities have deceivei 
in imagining that the Poet, in his own Perf 


invites the 


Choirs to ſing the followin mn. 1 Was ung 5 them 
2 8 g Hys g by 


* 
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Cuon ds PuzRoRUM. NOK 18 
Vos lætam fluviis & nemorum coma, Toe 


Quæcunque aut gelido prominet Algido, | 5 om 1 | 


* 42 * [4 


Nigris aut Erymanthi od obe 


SyIvis, aut. viridis Cragi. 6 85 . fn, 


Choxbs rosvtanen, un 0 

Vos Tempe totidem tollite laudibus/, b bi 
Natalemque, mares, Delon — 

Inſignemque pharetra | 2 2) 

F T_T" humerum Vl. ah 

Den Conus, 
Hzc bellum Jacrymoſum ; hic miſerim famem 
Peſtemque a populo — in | 


. 

— 4 _ 

* *- 4% 

4 
: * 
4 

* 2 
* 


Perſas atque Britann s 
N motus ans prece. | ” 
gon? CON. 


92 2 * * ' $5 . * 4 
rr 3 %# B. | * 7 * 7 r 
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51. . L_ One of the Cebit en thinks, Laton 
was never mentioned in chis Poem, yet we Are affured” 
Macrobius and Zoſimus that he is miſtaken. Apollini ſacrum 

fiebat 2 aurato, & capris duabus  auratis ; item La- 
tone bove femind turata. Macho. His "autem Diis rem 
ſacram faciunt, videlicet ui, Junons, olim, Laion, 
Diane, &c. Zozim. Latona had a Part in the Apollina- 
rian, which entered into the ſecular Games. 

Ter Hec bellun.] This Correction was propoſed by Dr. 


Bentley, and, if we follow the Poet's Reaſoning, we ſhall 


ſee the Neceſſity of it. We may remark. in this and the 
next Piece, that when the Chorus of Boys have ſun alone, 
the Chorus of Girls immediately ſings in the ſame Manger: 
If we give this whole Strophe to the Boys, nothing remains 
or the Girls, and the only Method: of 1 the Dif- 
rence between them, is to make them ing together. 
If therefore the two Choirs ought to be pt here, ny 
query flp A pollo and Diana ſhould each have their Part in 
e foùr laſt Verſes; and it ſeems againſt all Decencies, that 
the Poet, after having celebrated e Attributes of the two 


Divinities i in the three Fg Sgopbes 2 oy : 


1 


Gd fol 


Tu Szcvuriar Por. 369 


 Crorvs of Vourns. 
Ve Virgins, ſing Diana's Fame, 
Who bathes delighted in the limpid Steam; 3 
Dark Erymanthus awful Groves, 
The Woods, that Algidus o'erſpread, 
Or wave on Cragus verdant Head, 
Joyous th' immortal Huntreſs loves 


CHoRUus or Vinolxs. 
ve d with equal Honour ſing 
Fair Tempe, cloth'd with ever-blooming Spring; 
Then hail the Delian Birth divine, 
Whoſe Shoulders, beaming heavenly Fire, 
Grac'd with his Brother's warbling ** 
And with the golden Quiver ſhine.. 


CHerus or YouTHs AND: Vigews. 
Mov'd by the ſolemn Voice of Prayer, 
They both ſhall make imperial Rome their Care, 
And gracious turn the direful Woes 
| Of Famine, and of weeping War, 
From Rome, from ſacred Cæſar far, 
And pour them on our Britiſh Foes. : 
. . 5 IAI ND 


FPY 


exclude Diana, and * 1 of the Power of Apollo, 
and of the Prayers, which ought to be addreſſed to him. 


Thus by an Alteration of a ſingle Letter, the Order of the 
Poem, the Regularity of the Chorus, and the Decencies of 
3 are 3 A 

2. A populo ncipe Ce/are.] Here the Choirs join, 
and congratulate 455 — — the Succeſs, which they 
hope for from their Prayers. Motus aget can be gramma- 
tically a 5 4 — only to Apollo; but the Senſe requires that 
it ſhoul extended to inna; and there are many Exam- 


ples of ſuch Expreſſions. 
63. In Perſas atque Britannos.] That is, Far from: Italy; 
for theſe two Nations mark the Extremities of the Roman 
3 4 Eaſt and Welt. 

OL 
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370 CARMEN SECULARE. 
CONCENTUS TERTIUS. 


AD APOLLINEM ET DIANAM. 


UTzRque Chokxus. 


Pork, Glvarumque potens Diana, , 65 


. Lucidum coli decus, 6 colendi 
Semper, & culti, date quz precamur 
Tiempore ſacro: 
Quo Sibyllini monuere verſus, | 
Virgines lectas, pueroſque caſtos | OR 70 


Dis, quibus ſeptem placuere colles, 


Dicere carmen. 


do. _=_ ae 


_ 


65. PHOEBE SILYV ARUM.] The laſt, Day. of this 
Feſtival was celebrated in the Temple of Apolls. on Mount 
Palatine, where the two Choirs ſung · this third Part, which 
properly concludes the ſecular Poem. We may remark, 


in general, the Care and Attention of the Poet, to vary his 
8 1 et, £9. VN 


Songs. He conſecrates the firſt to Apollo alone; in the 


ſecond he joins him with Diana and Latona ; in the third, 


he addreſſes himſelf to the other Divinities, who were wor- 
ſhipped in this Feſtival, He uſes the ſame Meaſures in the, 
firſt and third, but he has. thrown. between them another 
Kind of Compoſition, that he might. avoid a tediaus and 
diſagreeable Uniformity. The Manner of ſinging is alſo; 
varied. In the firſt, the two Choirs always ſing together; 


in the others, they ſometimes divide, and ſometimes unite ; 
but with this Difference, that the two Choirs ſing together 


at the Beginning of the third, and Teparately:: at the Be- 
ining of the ſecond. There is . alſo. a» remarkable 
ariety in the Kinds and Species of Verſe which form. 
this Poem. "The firſt and laſt are Hymns; but they are dis 
vided: by another Piece, which is properly only an Qde ; 
and even theſe two Hymns are of a different Character: 


* 


Tut STCUIAH PO of 


THIRD CONCERT. 


IT 1 O in 149. 406 $1 
To APOLLO AND DIANA, 


. Crorvs oF YouTHs AND VIRGINS. . 
E radiant Glories of the Skies, 
Ever-beaming God of Light, . 
Sweetly-ſhining Queen of Night, 


Beneath whoſe Wrath the Wood born Savage ;: | 


Ye Powers, to whom with cealelefs' Praiſe” 
A grateful World its Homage pays, 
Let our Prayer, our Prayer be head, 
Now in this ſ6letnn Hour prefer d, 
When by the Sibyl's dread Command, 
Of ſpotleſs Maids a choſen Train, 
Of ſpotleſs Vouths a choſen Band, ? 
To-all our guardian Gods uplift the hallow'd Strain. 


11 « ; "Ma. = 
7 £ F a 1 1 Fa 4 * : . " 
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| 69. Sibyllini werſus.] The firſt Woman, who pronounced | 


the Delphic Oracles, was called Sibylla, and her Succeſſors 
were from her named Sibyls. It is not poſſible, ſuch is 
that Diverſity with which Authors ſpeak of them, to aſcer- 


tain their Number. The common Opinion is, that there 


were ten of them, at leaſt there were. ten more famous:. 
The'pretended Books of theſe Oracles at preſent are thought. 
fictitious, and Cicero judged in the ſame Manner of thoſe 
in his Time. T 

70. Virgines lectat.] Theſe two Epithets lech and caftus 
muſt be applied equally to the two Choirs ;- but the Poet 
hath choſen to join caſtus' to puer, becauſe the Meaning of 
this Epithet is included in the Word Virgo. The Youth, 
who ſuhg the ſecular Poem, ought not only to be of diſtin- 
guiſhed Quality, but alſo ſuch as were patrimi and matrimi, 
whoſe Parents were yet living, and who had been married 
with tlie Ceremony called confurreatio. 
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372 CARMEN SECULARE. 


| Crorus PUERORUM. 
Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis & celas, aliuſque & idem 
Naſceris, poſſis nihil urbe Rm — 
Viſere majus. | + I 


CHoRUS PusLLARUM. 
Rite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres ; 
Jive tu Lucina probas vocari, | | 
Seu Genetyllis. | * 80 
Diva, producas ſobolem; Patrumque 
Proſperes decreta ſuper jugandis 
Feminis, proliſque novæ feraci 
Lege marita z | 
UTERQUE 


— 


73. Alme Sol.] It was a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom of the Hea- 
thens in their Hymns, to give the Gods all their different 
Names, for fear of omitting any that might be more agree- 
able. In this Piece, the Boys call the Son of Latona, Phebe, 
aulme Sol, Apollo, Augur, decorus arcu, acceptus novem Caments ; 


and the Girls call the Siſter of this God 1/;thyia, Lucina, 


Genetyllis, fiderum regina, Diana and Luna. 


78. 1ithyia.] The Sibylline Oracle mentions the litlyie; | 
poſt nec Vhikyics placato prerperas boſtiis ; and Suidas ſpeaks 
of many Genecylles, Genetyllidas Diane comites dicunt partuum 
hr fades. The Ancients acknowledged more than one 12 
cina; Parcis & Lucinis, ſays Zoſimus. 

Theſe three Names ſignified the ſame Office, and were 
common to all the Soddeſſes, who preſided over Births; 
but they are given particularly to Diana, becauſe ſhe had 
the Sovereign Authority. 

80. Genetyllis,) The uſual Reading is genetalis, but. we 
cannot find any Author, who uſes the Word in the Senſe, 
Which it hath in this Place. Genetyllis is a Greek Word, 
derived from vauod, nati vitas, and our Author, ſays Docto 

Bentley 
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WI 2, A * 
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CHoxus or YouTHs. 

Fair Sun, who with unchanging Beam 
Riſing another, and the ſame, | 

Canſt from thy beamy Car unfold 

The glorions _, 

Or hide it in thy ſetting Ray, 
Of Light and Life immortal Source, 
May'ſt Thou, in all thy radiant Courſe, | 

Nothing more great than ſeven-hill'd Rome behold. 
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. CHoRUus or Vigems. 
Goddeſs of the natal Hour, 
Or if other Name more dear, 
Propitious Power, 
| Can charm your Ear, | 
Our pregnant Matrons gracious hear : 
With lenient Hand their Pangs compoſe, 
Heal their agonizing Throes; 
Give the ſpringing Birth to Light, 
| And with every genial Grace, 
Prolific of an endleſs Race, 
Oh ! crown our Marriage-Laws, and bleſs the nuptial 
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Bentley, ſeems = 3 to have affected the Uſe of Greek 
Names in this Poem. J/ithyia and Agyieus. 


83. Feraci lege marita.) Marita feminas lege — nod 
7 prolis, Marry our Women, in Virtue of the new Law made 
1 in their Favour; or, as the 2 may be explained, #-x 

roſperes decreta ſupra marita lege, quæ ferax eſt nouæ prolis 
Mr Sanadon prefers the firſt Explication + there 1 Is little 
Difference in the Senſe. 

In the Year 736, Auguſtus made a Law de 9 
ordinibus, in which he propoſed Rewards to thofe who 
would marry, and Puniſhments or Fines for thoſe who con- 
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87 -CARMEN SE, RR. 


UR CHORUS, 

Certus undenos decies per annos -- {89 

Orbis ut cantus referatque ludos, 

Ter die claro, totieſque grati * 
Notte frequentgs. 


Voſque 


1 


tinued in Celibacy. In 762, he made another Law, by the 
Conſuls Marcus Papius Mutilus, and Quintus Poppeus Se- 
cundus. The firſt called the Julian; the ſecond, the Papian 
Law. They were intended to reſtore to Rome the Number 
of her Citizens, which had been greatly lefſened during the 
civil Wars ; yet Auguitus only revived thoſe ancient Ordi- 
nances, which expreſly commanded the Cenſors not to per- 
mit the Citizens to live unmarried. Cælibes ei probibento. 
Theſe Laws as equally regarded Men as Women ; but the 
Choir of Virgins naturally mention that'Sex alone of which 
they themſclves are a Fe: 07 071k 0971 3 ST WS 
85. Undenos decies per annos.] There were among the Latins 
two Opinions concerning the Duration of an Age. Before 
the Time of Auguſtus it reckoned exactly an hundred Years, 
and the Sibylline Oracle, which then ſubſiſted, marked pre- 
ciſely the ſame Number. The fifth ſecular Games gave 
Occaſion to a new Opinion. Auguſtus, perſuaded that it 
was of great Conſequence to the State not to omit the 
Celebration of this Feſtival, gave Order to the Sibylline 


Prieſts to conſult at what Time of the current Age it ought 


to be repreſented. They, perceiving that it had been neg- 
lected in 705 under Julius Cæſar, were anxious to find ſorfie 
Way of covering their Fault, that they might not be thought 
anſwerable for all the Calamities of the civil War. Three 
Things made their Impoſture eaſy. They were the ſole 


Depoſitaries of the Sibylline Books; the World was not i 
—.— agreed upon the Year, by which the Games ſho 


regulated; and it was divided even upon the Date of 


f P in which al had formerly been celebrated. The 
Fried did not ff 


al 9 take Advantage of di Diverſity of 


apo + # " * * 
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Chokus or YeUTHS AND VIRGINS. 


That when the circling Years complete 


Again this awful Seaſon bring; 
Thrice with the revolving Light, 
Thrice beneath the Shades of Night, 
In countleſs Bands our youthful Choirs may ſing 


Theſe feſtal Hymns, theſe pious Games repeat. 4 
e 


2 


Sentiments to flatter Auguſtus, by perſuading him that the 
ſecular Vear regularly fell upon 737. To 1 they 
publiſhed Commentaries upon the Sibylline Books, in which 
they proved by the very Words of the Sibyl (although with 
ſome Alteration from their ancient Reading) that an Age 
ought to contain an hundred and ten Years, and not an 


hundred only. 


The Authority of theſe Prieſts, being infinitely reſpected 
by a ſuperſtitious People, inſtantly put this Falſhood into the 
Place of Truth, without any Perſon's daring to contradict 
it, ſince it was forbidden, upon Pain of Death, to com- 
municate the Books of the Sibyls. The Prince, charmed to 
ſee that the Gods had reſerved to his Time the Celebration 
of ſo great a Feſtival, immediately ſupported the Impoſture 


L by his Edits to authoriſe the Diſcovery of the Prieſts. 


Whether in Flattery, or Credulity, the Poet gave himſelf 


to the public Opinion ; and indeed he muſt, with a very 
bad Grace, have followed the ancient Syſtem in a Poem 


r by Order of Auguſtus, and ſung in the Preſence 
of that Prince, and of the Prieſts, in the Name of the 
whole Empire, 22 | . 
86. Camus 4 ludos.] In fact many different Hymng 
were ſung; many different Games were celebrated. The 
Poet's Expreſſion is therefore perfectly correct, ter referat 
cantus. ; | 


87. Grata nocte.] The 


Coolneſs of the Night gave 2 new 


Pleaſure to their Shows, without mentioning their Illumina- 
tions in the Temples, public Places, and Gardens. We 
may believe that the Deſcription of thoſe artificial Fires-in 
Claudian, upon the ſixth Conſulate of Honorius, is not leſs 
apretable to the ſecular Feſtival, than ta the Games of the 


B b4 


Circus, 


— 
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376 CaRrMEN SECULARE. 
Voſque veraces ceciniſſe, Parcz, | 
Quod ſemel dictum eſt, ſtabiliſque rerum 9o 
Terminus ſervet, bona j jam peractis 
Jungite fata. | 
Fertilis frugum pecoriſque tellus 
Spicei donet Cererem corona : 


Nutriant foetus & aquæ ſalubres, 1 | 95 


Et Jovis auræ. 


CHoRus PUERORUM. 
Condito mitis placiduſque telo 


-Supplices audi pueros, Apollo; ; 


CHoRus PUELLARUM. 
Siderum regina bicornis audi | 
Luna puellas. 5 10 


Urzzgys 


t 3 — 11 


89. 2 Nous veraces ceciniſſe Parcæ.] The Sibyl had com- 


* 81 that Sacrifices of Lambs and She Goats ſhould be 


offered to the Parcæ the firſt Night of the Feſtival ; Nox 
gaando fupervererit, ſole abſcondente m_ lucem, facrificats 
omnium generatrici bus Parcis agnos & c 

1 he Ancients were perſuaded that = Parcz der Hin, and 
the Deſtinies of Mortals in the Moment of their Bi 
that what they once eee was immutable and pang 
tain. Hence their pithet veraces, and in another Ode 
Parca non mendax. They are introduced here as Attendants 
and Aſſiſtants of Diana in the Hour of Birth. 

93. Fer _ ugum.] Nothing can 22 more beautiful than 
this Image of the Earth crowning Ceres with Corn, 
ſhew the Abundance of Harveſt. The Sibylline Verſes 
mention the Sacrifices offered to Earth; a Boar and a black 
Sow z itemgue Terre feraci porcus & for mactetur nigra; 


Zoſimuf 


T a E SECULAR PorM, 377 


Ye Fates, from whom unerring flows 
The Word of Truth; whoſe firm Decree 
Its ſtated Bounds and Order knows, 
Wide-ſpreading through Eternity, 
With guardian Care around us wait, | 
And with ſucceſſive Glories crown the State. 
Let Earth her various Fruitage yield, 
Her living Verdure ſpread, 
And form, amid the waving Field, 
A ſheafy Crown for Ceres Head; 
Fall genial Showers, and o'er our fleecy Care 
May Jove indulgent breathe his pureſt Air. 


Cnorvus or YouTHs. 
Phcebus, whoſe kindly Beams impart 
| Health and Gladneſs to the Heart, 
While in its Quiver lies the peſtilential Dart, 
Thy youthful Suppliants hear: 


Crorvs or Vircins. 
Queen of the Stars, who rul'ſt the Night 
In horned Majeſty of Light, 
Bend to thy Virgins a propitious Ear. | 5 
war e 4 8 


1 — 


Zoſimus reckons Ceres in the Number of the Divinities, 
who ſhared the Honours of this Feſtival ; Cereri, & Diti 
patri, & Projerpine. 15 | 
99. Siderum regina bicornis.) This Poem was ſung the firſt 
3 of the new Moon, as appears by this Verſe and the 
hundred thirty- fourth. | 1 


* 


gs — CanmMen SecvULlLARE, 


_ ,  Unazngys CHoRus, 
| Roma ſi veſtrum eft.qpus, Clique 
Litus Etruſcum tenuere turm, 
Juſſa pars mutare laces & urbem 
Sioſpite curſu: | ET. 
Cui per ardentem fine fraude Trojam = 105 
Caftus Aneas patriæ ſuperſtes | | | 
Liberum munivit iter, daturus 
Plura religtis z _ 
Di probgs mores docili juventaæ, 
Di ſenectuti placidz quietem, 110 
Romulæ genti date remque prolemque 
Et decus omne. 5 
Quique vos bobus veneratur albis, 
Clarus Anchiſæ Venerifque fanguis, 


Imperet bellante prior jacentem 3 175 
Lenis in hoſtem. 
Jam 


* - * ” * F ad . e oP „ EO I—_—_— ws 4 


101. Roma fi weſtrum eſt opus. ] Theſe Words are to be 
referred to all the Deities, who had been already in- 
woked, and who had contributed to the Foundation or 
Grandeur of the Roman Empire. But the Poet particularly 
means Apollo and Diana, by whoſe Order the Trojans had 

been ſettled in Italy. | 

109. Di probes mores.) It is ſufficient for private Perſons, 
that Youth ſhould be educated in Principles of Virtue, and 
that Age ſhould enjoy its laſt Days in Tranquillity ; but a 
State requires Wealth, Subjects, and Glory. This Diſtinc- 
tion is well ſupported, but the Prayer would have been 
more proper for the Manners of ancient Rome. : 

113. 2uique vos bobus, &c.] Auguſtus was preſent and 
perſonally offered Sacrifices to Jupiter, Apollo, and Diana. 


T * E 8. AR POEM, 379 


CHorus oF Yourns AND Vince, 
If, ye Gods, the Roman State Þ x 
Was form'd by your immortal Power, 
Or if, to change th' imperial Seat, 
And other Deities adore, 
Beneath your Guidance the Dardanian Hoſt 


Nan forth their Legions on the Tuſcan Coalt; 
For whom Eneas, through the Fire, 
In which he faw his Troy expire, 
| A Paſſage open'd to an happier Clime, 
Where they might nobler Triumphs gain, 
And to never- ending Time, 
With boundleſs Empire reign, 
| Ye Gods, inform our docile Youth 
With early Principles of Truth; 
Ye Gods, indulge the waning' Days 
Of ſilver'd Age with placid Eaſe, 
And grant to Rome an endleſs Race, 
Freaſures immenſe, and every facred Grace. 


IL Prince, who owes to Beauty's Queen his Ran, | 


Who bids the ſnowy Victim's Blood 


Pour forth to Day its purple Flood, 
| On! may He glorious rule the conquer q Zarth; 


But yet a milder Glory ſhow 
In wn to the re F . 


1 NO IE SP": 
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1 Inperet bellante ier, &c. 01 The Confruttion i is re- 
markable. Prior ſigniſies prins, potigs ; and tellans is op- 
poſed to /enis. Auguſtus lenis imperet prior ſeip/o bellants, is 


to be conſtru 1 4 endo 
quam cores en, — "= 1 6 


Already | 


380 Carmen Srcvlart. 
Jam mari terraque manus potentes 
Medus, Albanaſque timet ſecures : 
Jam Scythe reſponſa petunt, ſuperbi 
Nuper & Indi. 5 34 
Jam Fides, & Pax, & Honos Pudorque | 
Priſcus, & neglecta redire Virtus 
Audet ; apparetque beata pleno 
Copia cornu, 


Crorus PukRORUNM. | 
Augur & fulgente decorus arcu 145 
Phcebus, acceptuſque novem Camenis, 
Qui ſalutari levat arte feſſos 

Corporis artus, 
Si Palatinas videt æquus arces, - 
Remque Romanam, Latiumque felix, I30 
Alterum in luſtrum meliuſque ſemper 


Proroget ævum; . 
| Crnorvus 


1 


— — —— 


121. Pudor priſcus.] The Law, which Auguſtus made for 
the Celebration of theſe Games, gives us an Example of 
his Attention to regulating the public Manners. He not 
only ordered, that the three nights ſhould be obſerved with 

all poſſible Decency, but forbad that any young Perſon of 
either Sex ſhould appear at the nocturnal Ceremonies, ex- 
cept they were accompanied by their Relations, who were 
of Age to watch over their Actions, and anſwered for their 
Conduct. But the Poet had in View particularly thoſe 
Laws, which Auguſtus eſtabliſhed the Year before for En- 
couragement of Chaſtity and Marriage. De Pudicitia ; de 
maritandis ordinibus. | | 
125. Augur & fulgente, &c.] Torrentius obſerves that 
Horace had collected, in theſe four Verſes, the four princi- 
pal + nn of Apollo ; Divination, Archery, Muſic, and 
phy C. | N e N 


Taz SxCUuLar Por: 331 
Already the fierce Mede his Arms reveres, 
Which wide extend th' imperial Sway, 
And bid th' unwilling World obey; 
The haughty Indian owns his Fears 
And Scythians, doubtful of their Doom, 
Await the dread Reſolves of Rome. 


Faith, Honour, Peace, celeſtial Maid, 
And Modeſty, in ancient Guiſe array'd, 
And Virtue (with unhallow'd Scorn 
Too long neglected) now appear, 
While Plenty fills her bounteous Horn, 
And pours her Bleſſings o'er the various Year, 


CHorus or YouTHs, 

"If the prophetic Power divine, ; | 
Fam'd for the golden Bow, and quiver'd Dart, 
Who knows to charm the liſtening Nine, 

And feeble Mortals raiſe with healing Art ; 
If He with gracious Eye ſurvey the Towers, 
Where Rome his Deity adores, 
Oh! let each Era ſtill preſage 


Increaſe of Happineſs from Age to Age; 
| CHorys 


==> 
1 
23 1 * 
»* 
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; 131. Alterum in luſtrum.] Luſtrum was an expiatory Cere- 


mony, which returned every five Years, and was conſtantly 
celebrated in the ſecular Year. vum is uſed for /eculum, 
and as an Age conſiſted of twenty Luſtra, the Poet intreats 
the Gods to raiſe the Glory of the Roman Empire from 
Luſtrum to Luſtrum, from Age to Age. He hath expreſſed 
in Verſe the Form of Prayer uſed on thoſe Occaſions, ut 
Dii populi Romani res majores, amplioreſque facerent. | 
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382 CARMEN SECUCans, 


CHonus PUELLARUM:. 
Quzque Aventinum tenet Algidumque, - 

Quindecim Diana pttces'virorunr It 
Curet, & votis puerorum amicas 135 
Applicet aue 
EE UrrROUE Crorvs: 

Hzc Jovem ſentire Dedſque' curit6s, / 
Spem bonam certamque domuny reporto, 


Doctus & Phœbl chorus'& Dianz 


Dicerè laudes. 1 140 


1 


8 


134. Puindecim virorum.] The Oracles, in which the 
Roman Empire was conderned, were anciently put into a 
Coffer of Stone, and depoſited in a ſubberranebus Place in 
the Capitol. They were intruſted to the Care of two Prieſts 
called Duumdiri ſacrorum, whoſe principal Buſineſs was to 
conſult thoſe Bobks in all Occaſions of the State, but never 


without a Decree of the Senate. Tarquin added two Of- 


ficers, maintained at the public Expence, to aſſiſt and watch 
over them in their Miniſtrys In 388, were added eight 
Prieſts to the two firſt, and the Number was afterwards 
augmented to fifteen, from whence they were called Decem- 
viri and Quindecemeviri, which laſt Name remaàined 'whert 
they were multiplied to forty, and even to ſixty. Cæſar 
added a ſixteenth, and the Senate permitted Auguſtus to en- 
large the Number as-he-pleaſed.— - - * —  — 
The Capitol having been burned in 671, the Sibylline 
Books periſhed in the Fire. Sylla rebuilt the Capitol, and 


the Senate ſent three NNeputies into Ionia to collect whatever 


Verſes of the Sibyl Eritria Tradition had preſerved, which 


were almoſt a thouſand. Auguſtus gathere EP + = 
in the Iſlands of the Ægean Sea, in Africa, and the Colo- 


nies of Italy, more than two thouſand Volumes of Greek 
and Latin Verſes, which paſſed under the Names of the 
Sibyls ; and after keying burned all that the Prieſts judged 
apochryphal, He placed them, with thoſe which he took 
558. out 
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js CHorvus or VIRGINs. 
Oh ! may Diana, on theſe favourite Hills 
| Whoſe diffuſive Preſence fills 
Her hallow'd Fane, 
Propitious deign 
|. Our holy Prieſts to hear, 
And to our Youth incline her willing Ear. 


| Choxus of YouTHs AND VIRGINS. 
Lo! We the choſen, youthful Choir, 
Taught with harmonious Voice to raiſe | : 
Apollo's and Diana's Praiſe, EIT, 
In full and certain Hope retire, 
That all th' aſſembled Gods, and ſovereign Jove 
Theſe pious Vows, theſe choral Hymns approve. 


| 


25 * 
„* beth ation. 


— I 


out of the Capitol, under the Baſe of Apollo's Statue, in 
the Temple which he had erected to that God. They con- 
tinued in this State to the Times of Honorius, who ordered 
_ to burn all that remained of theſe pretended Sibylline 
Verſes. | | 

It is with a ſenſible Pleaſure I am convinced, that I have 
not made any conſiderable Alteration in this Poem, of 
which the Learned and the Critical have not before me 
perceived the Neceſſity. I have followed their Doubts ; 
urged forward their Conjectures; endeavoured to lighten 
their Difficulties, and I flatter myſelf, that in advancing in 
the Ways which They opened to me, I have been happy 
enough to form, in their natural Order, the different Parts 
of this Poem, which before were broken, and unconneted. 
| | — | SANADON. ' 

| 
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The END of the Szconv Vorvns. 
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